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rb» Right Hon. Johk Buoht, M.P., speakiDg at Bochdale od the 16th November laat, Boid:— 

"lapokejuat now about my lamented friend Hr. Cobden. You know that, juat lately, two Tolumea have been iiined from tic 

praM, written bj Mr. John Horley, an emment writer, being The Life and 0»rup<mdenet 0/ Richard Cobden, a work tdnurably 

written, and, I think of very nngnlar intereit. 

" I hope the time will come before very lon^ when it will luit the ohjecU of the publishers to give it to the public in one 

Toluma at a moderate price, for I cau conceive of hardly anything bettor than that that volume should enter into scores of 

thooeand* of homM, to instruct scores of thoneands of families in this country." 

Losdok: chapman AND HALL, Limited, 

11, HENRIETTA STKEET, COVENT GARDEN, 



MUTUAL ASSURANCE w ith MODERATE P REMIUMS. 

Scottish Provident Institution. 

EDimBUEGn : 6, ST. AHDREW SQUAEE. 
LOITDOH OFFICE: 17, EDTO WILLIAM 8TEEET, L.C. 

rriHE 44th Annual Meeting was held on 29th March, 1882. 

-L The following are extracts from the BEPORT of the business: — 

New Assnranoefl elbctad £1,06SJ00 

New Preminms (betides £18485 for Annuities) £38^38 
Total Receipts of the year, iodnding Interest £570,032 

The Realised Funds amounted to £4,201,930 

The Increase during the year being £288,678. 

The Accumulated Fund has increased in the last nine years by upwards of Two Millions; and it may be 

noted that of a hundred 0£Bces not more than four (all of much longer standing) have as laige a Fund. 

rjlHIS SOCIETY difFers in its principles from other Offices. 

Instead of charging rates higher than are necessary, and afterwards returning the excess in the shape of periodical 
Bonuses, it gives from tne first as lar^e an Assurance as the Premiums will with safety bear — ^reserving the Whole 
Surplus for those members (a majority of the whole number) who live long enough to secure the Common Fund from loss. 

The PREMIUMS are so moderate that at moft ages an aasarance of ^^,200 or £1,250 may be Becored from the first for the aame 
yearly payment which would generally elue where asBure (with profits) £1,000 only — the difference being equivalent to an immediate 
and certain " Bonus " of 20 to 26 per cent 

The WHOLE PROFITS go to the Policy-holders, on a system at once safe, equitable, and favourable to ffood lives — no share 
being given to thofle by whose early death there is a lo$$. The 5th Septenkial Investigation diowed a SURPLUS of £624,473, which, 
after reserving £206,158 for future division, was divided among 6,662 Policies entitled. Policies of £1,000 sharing a first time were 
increased t*} itumfi varying" from £1,180 to £1,300 or more. Other Policies were r&ised to £1,400, £1,500, and upwards. A few of the 
early PolicieH have been doubled. 

Examples of Premiums for £100 at Death—with Profits. 



A«l 


I'ajftbk daring Life. 


limited to 11 PfeTmenU. 


A«i». 


PajaU* dnxlDg Life. 


Limited to H PfeymeiitB. 


Age. 

1 


FjijaUe during life. 


limited to n PnymMite. 


25 
30 


£1 18 
2 16 


£2 12 6 
2 15 4 


35 
40 


£2 6 10 
2 14 


£3 2 
3 7 5 


• 

45 
50 


£3 5 
4 17 


£3 17 6 
4 12 1 



The rated for othir ages, or limited to other periods (aa 7 or 14), may be had on application, as a!tt > Ucports with Statement of Principlea. 

JAMES WATSON, Mmuiger. 

J. MUIR LEITCH, L<mdon Secretary, 



BBOWN & FOLSON'S 
CORN PLOtm 

FOR THE FAMILY TABLE. 

It is as a biLsiH for culinary treatment that BROWN 
AND POLSON'S CORN FLOUR is recommended 
under this head. In the hands of an accomplished cook 
there is no known limit to the variety of delicate and palat- 
able dishes which may be produce il from it. It readily lends 
itself to the requirements of individual taste, and may be 
enriched with every variety of ingredient within tbe resources 
of the euiisiite. 

It is ei|ually susceptible of plain and simple treatment for 
ordinary domostic purposes, and one of its chief recommenda- 
tions is the facility with which it may be prepared. Boiled 
with milk, and with or without the addition of sugar and 
flavouring, it may be ready for the table within fifteen 
minutes ; or, poured into a mould and cooled, it becomes in 
the course of an hour, a blanc-mangc, which, served with fresh 
or preKerved fruit, will be acceptable at any meal. Add 
sultana rabins, mannalade, or jam of any kind, and in about 
the same time it is made into an excellent Baked Pudding. 

To which facts may be added just two hints: — 1. Take 
care to boil with milk, wben so required, for not leu tftan 
mghi minules; 2. If time can be taken for it, the Baked 
Pudding will be the better of being allowed to cool, and 
should be ruwarmed when about to be served. 
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THE LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN 



By JOHN MORLEY. 



NOTE. 

In preparing this abridged edition of a larger work, I have been careful to omit nothing of substantial importance. 
Hardly any point or trait that figures in the complete book is altogether left out, but the scale is reduced. The 
reduction has chiefly been made in historical and critical passages of my own, and Cobden's letters have been as little 
interfered with as possible. The principle gain in space has been made by omitting the journals of his travels in 
1836-7, and ten years later. 

May, 1882. 
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EARLT LIFB. 



Heyshott is a hamlet in a sequestered comer of West Sussex, not 

many miles from the Hampshire border. It is one of the crests that, 

like wooded islands, dot the great Valley of the Weald. Near at 

hand the red housetops of Midhurst sleep among the trees, while 

Chichester lies in the flats a dozen miles away, beyond the steep 

escarpments of the South Downs, here nearing their western 

edge. Heyshott has a high rolling upland of its own, part of the 

majestic wall that runs from Beachy Head almost to Portsmouth. 

As the traveller ascends the little neighbouring height of West 

Lavington, he discerns far off to the left, at the end of a dim line, 

the dark clump of sentinel beeches at Chanctonbury, whence one may 

look forth over the glistening flood of the Channel, or hear the waters' 

beat upon the shore. The country around Midhurst is sprinkled 

thinly with farms and modest homesteads ; patches of dark forest 

mingled with green spaces of common, with wide reaches of heath, 

iwith ponds flashing in the sunlight, and with the white or yellow 

(blearing of the fallows. The swelling turf of the headland, looking 

D^orthward across the Weald to the loved companion downs of Surrey, 

Ls broken by soft wooded hollows, where the shepherd finds a shelter 

Grom the noontide sun, or from the showers that are borne along in 

nMut driving flight of the south-west wind. 

Here, in an old farmhouse, known as Dunford, Richard Cobden 

1^418 bom, on June 3, 1804. He was the fourth of a family of eleven 

KmiJdren. His ancestors were yeomen of the soil, and it is said, with 

B^ery appearance of truth, that the name can be traced in the annals 

^ the district as far back as the fourteenth century. The anti- 

^^SAxions of the county have found out that one Adam de Coppdene 

Es^ sent to parliament by the borough of Chichester in 1313. There 

t:^lk of a manor of Cobden in the ninth of Edward IV. (1470). 

X 5G2 there is a record of William Cobden devising lands on the 

in Westdean. Thomas Cobden of Midhurst was a contributor 

'enty-five pounds to the fond raised for resisting the Spanish 

^**=riada. When hearth-money was levied in 1670, Richard Cobden, 

*>'Xor, is entered as paying for seven out of the seventy-six hearths 

^^^e district In the Sussex election poll-book for 1734 a later 

i^ard Cobden is put down as a voter for the parish of Midhurst, 

four or five others are entered as freeholders in other parts of 

it Sussex. The best opinion seems to be that the settlement of 

^ Cobdens at Midhurst took place sometime in the seventeenth 

'^t:xiry, and that they were lineal descendants of Sir Adam and Sir 

^^X^h of former ages. 

however all this may be, the five hundred years that intervened 

nursed no great prosperity. Cobden's grandfather and namesake 

a maltster and former, and filled for several years the principal 

Lce of bailiff for the borough of Midhurst When he died in 



1809, he left a very modest property behind him. Dunford was 
sold, and William Cobden, the only son of Richard the elder, and the 
father of the Richard Cobden with whom we are concerned, removed 
to a small farm on the outskirts of Midhurst He was a man of soft 
and affectionate disposition, but wholly without the energy of affairs. 
He was the gentlest and kindest of men. Honest and upright him- 
self^ he was incapable of doubting the honesty and uprightness of 
others. He was cheated without suspecting it, and he had not force 
of character enough to redeem a fortune which gradually slipped 
away from him. Poverty lay about him like a dull cloak for the 
rest of his life. His wife, the mother of Richard Cobden, had borne 
the gracious maiden-name of Millicent Amber. Unlike her kindly 
helpless husband, she was endowed with native sense, shrewdness, 
and force of mind, but the bravery of women in such cases can 
seldom avail against the shiftlessness of men. The economic currents 
of the time might seem to have been all in their favour. The wai 
and the scarcity which filled all the rest of the country with distress, 
rained gold upon farmers and landlords. In the five years during 
which William Cobden was at Guillard's Oak (1809-13X the average 
price of wheat was just short of five pounds a quarter. In spite of 
tithes, of war-taxes, and of tremendous poor-rates, the landowners 
extracted royal rents, and the farmers drove a roaring trade. To 
what use William Cobden put these good times we do not know. 
After the harvest of 1813 the prospect of peace came, and with it 
a collapse of the artificial inflation of the grain markets. Insol- 
vency and distraint became fiBmiiliar words in the farm-houses that 
a few months before had been revelling in plenty. 

William Cobden was not the man to contrive an escape from 
financial disaster. In 1814 the farm was sold, and they moved from 
home to home until at length they made a settlement at Westmeon, 
near Alton, in Hampshire. His neighbours were as unfortunate as 
himself^ for Cobden was able to say in later years that when he re- 
turned to his native place he found that many of those who were 
once his play-fellows had simk down to the rank of labourers, and 
some of them were even working on the roads. 

It is one of the privileges of strength to add to its own the burdens 
of the weak, and helpful kinsfulk are constantly found for those 
whom character or outer circumstance has submerged. Relatives of 
his own, or his wife's, charged themselves with the maintenance of 
William Cobden's children. Richard, less happy than the others, 
was taken away from a dame's school at Midhurst and cheer- 
ful tending of the sheep on his father's farm, and was sent by his 
mother's brother-in-law, a merchant in London, to a school in York- 
shire. Here he remained for five years, a grim and desolate time, of 
which he could never afterwards endure to speak. This was twenty 
years before the vivid genius and racy style of Dickens had made 
the ferocious brutalities of Squeers and the horrors of Dotheboys 
Hall as familiar as the best-known scenes of Shakespeare. The 
unfortunate boy from his tenth to his fifteenth year was ill fed, ill 
taught, ill used ; he never saw parent or friend ; and once in each 
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quarter lie was allowed sucli singular relief to his feelings as finds 
official expression in the following letter (March 25, 1817) : — 

"Honoured Parents, 

« You cannot tell what rapture I feel at my once more having 
the pleasure of addressing my Parents, and though the distance is so 
great, yet I have an opportunity of conveying it to you free of ex- 
pense. It is now turned three years since our separation took place, 
and I assure you I look back with more pleasure to that period than 
to any other part of my life which was spent to no effectual purpose, 
and I beg to return you my most sincere thanks as being the means 
of my gaining such a sense of learning as will enable me to gain a 
genteel livelihood whenever I am called into the world to do for 
mysell" 

It was not until 1819 that this cruel and disgusting mockery of an 
education came to an end. Cobden was received as a clerk in his 
uncle's warehouse in Old Change. It was some time before things 
here ran easily. Nothing is harder to manage, on either side, than 
the sense of an obligation conferred or received. Cobden's uncle and 
aunt expected servility in the place of gratitude, and in his own 
phrase, "inflicted rather than bestowed their bounties." They 
especially disapproved of his learning French lessons in the early 
hours of the morning in his bedroom, and his fondness for book- 
knowledge was thought of evil omen for his future as a man of busi- 
ness. The position became so unpleasant, that in 1822 Cobden 
accepted the offer of a situation in a house of business at Ghent It 
promised considerable advantages, but his father would not give his 
approval, and Cobden after some demur fell in with his father's wish. 
He remained where he was, and did not quarrel with such oppor- 
tunity as he had simply because he had missed a better. It is one 
of the most familiar things in life, that those whose want of energy 
has sunk their lives in failure, are often most eager to check and 
disparage the energy of stronger natures than their own. 

William Cobden's letters all breathe a soft domesticity which is 
more French than English, and the only real discomfort of his 
poverty to him seems to have been a weak regret that he could not 
have Ids family constantly around his hearth. Frederick, his eldest 
son, was in the United States for several years ; his father was always 
gently importunate for his return. In 1824 he came home, having 
done nothing by his travels towards bettering fortunes that remained 
stubbornly unprosperous to the end of his life. Between Frederick 
Cobden and Richard there always existed the warmest friendship, 
and when the former found a situation in London, their intercourse 
was constant and intimate. There were three younger brothers, 
Charles, Miles, and Henry ; and Richard Cobden was no sooner in 
receipt of a salary, than he at once took the place ef a father to them, 
besides doing all that he could to brighten the shabby poverty of the 
home at Westmeon. Whenever he had a holiday, he spent it there ; 
a hamper of such good cheer as his purse could afford was never 
missing at Christmas ; and on the long Sundays in summer he 
knew no happier diversion than to meet his father at some road- 
side inn on tiie wide Surrey heaths, midway between Alton and 
the great city. His little parchment-bound diary of expenses at this 
time shows him to us as learning to dance and to box, playing cards 
with alternating loss and gain, going now and again to Vauxhall 
Qardens, visiting the theatre to see Charles Mathews, buying 
Brougham on Popular Education, Franklin's Essays, and Childe 
Harold. The sums are puny enough, but a gentle spirit seems still 
to breathe in the faded lines and quaint French in which he made 
his entries, as we read of the little gifts to his father and brothers, 
and how he is debtor by chwrxtiy 1«. — donrU un pauvre gargon, Id, — un 
pauvre gargoriy 2d, By and by the sombre Shadow fell upon them 
all. In 1825 the good motiier of the house helped to nurse a 
neighbour's sick child, in the midst of an epidemic ; she caught 
the fever, and died at the age of eight-and-forty. "Our sorrow 
would be torment," Frederick Cobden wrote to his father, " if we 
could not reflect on our conduct towards that dear soul, without 
calling to mind one instance in which we had wilfully given her 
pain." And with this gentle solace they seem to have had good right 
to soothe their affliction. 

The same year which struck Cobden this distressing blow, brought 



him promotion in his business. The early differences between him> 
self and his uncle had been smoothed away by his industry, chee^ 
fulness, and skill, and he had won the approval and goodwill of hit 
employers. From the drudgery of the warehouse, he was now 
advanced to the glories of the road. We may smile at the keen 
elation with which he looked to this preferment from the position of' 
clerk to that of traveller ; but human dignities are only relative^ 
and a rise in the hierarchy of trade is doubtless as good matter for | \ 
exultation as a rise in hierarchies more elaborately robed. Cobden'a 
new position was peculiarly suited to the turn of his character. 
Collecting accounts and soliciting orders for muslins and calicoes 
gave room in their humble sphere for those high inborn qualities ct 
energy, and sociability, which in later years produced the most active 
and the most persuasive of popular statesmen. But what made the 
life of a traveller so specially welcome to Cobden, was the gntifi- 
cation that it offered to the master-passion of his life, an Insatishle 
desire to know the affiairs of the world. Famous men, who became 
his friends in the years to come, agree in the admiasion that they 
have never known a man in whom this trait of a sound and rational 
desire to know and to learn was so strong and so inexhaustible. It 
was not the curiosity of the infantile dabbler in all subjects, random 
and superficial ; and yet it was as far removed from the dry parade 
of the mere tabulist and stiitisticiim. It was not bookish, for Cobden 
always felt that much of what is best worth knowing is never 
written in books. Nor was it the curiodty of a speculative under- 
standing ; yet, as we shall see presently, there soon grew up in his 
mind a body of theoretic principles, and a philosophic conception of 
modem society, round which the knowledge so strenuously sought 
was habitually grouped, and by which the desire to lesm was 
gradually directed and configured. 

The information to be gathered in coaches and in the commercial 
rooms of provincial hotels was narrow enough in some senses^ but it 
was varied, fresh, and in real matter. To a man of Cobden's active 
and independent intelligence this contact with such a diversity of 
interest and character was a congenial process of education. Hanh 
circumstance had left no other education open to him. There u 
something pathetic in an exclamation of one of his letters of this 
period, not merely because it concerns a man of Cobden's eminence 
^and public service, but because it is the case of thousands of lest 
conspicuous figurea In his first journey (August — October, 1825) he 
was compelled to wait for half a day at Shrewsbury, for a coach to 
Manchester. He went to the abbey, and was greatly impressed by 
its venerable walls and painted glass. ** Oh that I had money," he 
says to his brother, in plain uncultured speech, ** to be deep skilled 
in the mysteries of mullions and architraves, in lieu of black and 
purple and pink grounds ! How happy I should be." He felt as 
keenly as Byron himself how 

The lore 
Of mighty minds doth hallow in the core 
Of human hearts the rum of a wall. 
Where dwelt the wise and wondroos. 

The genial eye for character and the good-humoured tolenmce of 
foibles, which so singularly distinguished Cobden in the days when 
he came to act with men for public objects, are conspicuom in 
these early letters. His hospitable observation, even in this nidf- 
mentary stage, seemed to embrace all smaller matters as well as 
great Though he was little more than one-and-twentf, he had 
already a sense for those great facts of society which are so much 
more important than landscape and the picturesque, whether in 
books or travels, yet for which the eye and thought of adolescence 
are usually trained to be so duU. On his first journey in Ireland 
(September, 1825), he notices how immediately after the travdlflf 
leaves Dublin ** you are reminded by the miserable tenements in Afi 
roadside that you are in the land of poverty, ignorance, and misrol6> 
Although my route afforded a favourable specimen of the Iiu^ 
peasantry, it was a sight truly heartrending. There appears to 1* 
no middle class in Ireland : there are the rich, and those who aie 
objects of wretchedness and almost starvation. We passed throng 
some collections of huts called towns, where I observed the pg 
taking his food in the same room with the fEunily, and where I am 
told he is always allowed to sleep. Shoes and stoekings Mf^ 
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than our characters and knowledge of our business. I frequently 
talked with them in later times upon the great confidence they 
showed in men who avowed that they were not possessed of 200^ 
each. Their answer was that they would always prefer to trust 
young men with connexions and with a knowledge of their trade, 
if they knew them to possess character and ability, to those who 
started with capital without these advantages, and that they had 
acted on this principle successfully in all parts of the world." ^ 

This is from a letter written to express Cobden's firm belief in the 
general circumstance^ ^ that it Is the character, experience, and con- 
nexions of the man wanting credit, his knowledge of his business, 
and opportunitieB of making it available in the struggle of life, that 
weigh with th£ shrewd capitalist far more than the actual command 
of a few thousands more or less of money in hand.*' We may find 
reason to think that Cobden's temperament perhaps Inclined him to 
push this excallent truth somewhat too far. Meanwhile the sun of 
kindly hope shone. The situation is familiar to all who have had 
their own way to make from obscurity to success, whether waiting 
for good fortune in Temple chambers, or a publisher's anteroom, or 
the commercial parlour of some provincial Crown «r Unicom. 
"During the time we have been here," Cobden wrote from Man- 
chester, while affairs were still unsettled, " we have been in a state of 
suspense, and yon would be amused to see us but for one day. Oh, 
such a change of moods ! This moment we are all jocularity and 
laughter, and the next we are mute as fishes and grave as owls. To 
do ourselves justice, I must say that our eroakings do not generally 
last more than five minute&* 

Intense anxiety for the success of the undertaking was brightened 
by modest hopes of profit, of which a share of one-third should 
amount to eight hundred pounds a year. And in Cobden's case these 
hopes received a suffusion of generous colour from the prospect which 
they opened to his affectionate solicitude for his family. " I knew 
your heart well enough," he wrote to his brother Frederick, " to feel 
that there is a large portion of it ever warmly devoted to my 
interests, and I should be doing injustice to mine if I did not tell 
yon that I have not one ambitious view or hope from which you 
stand separated. I feel that Fortune, with her usual caprice, has in 
dealing with us turned her face to the least deserving, but we will 
correct her mistake for once, and I must insist that you from hence- 
forth consider yourself as by right my associate in all her favours. "~ 
(Sept 21, 1828.) 

The important thing is that all this is no mere coinage of fair 
words, but the expression of a deep and genuine intention which was 
amply and most diligently fulfilled to the very lost hour of Cobden's 
life. 

CHAPTER II. 

OOHMERCIAL AND MENTAL PROGRESS. 

CoBDSN had not been many months in his new partnership before 
his energetic mind teemed with fresh projects. The arrangement 
with the Forts had turned out excellently. The Lancashire printers, 
as we have seen, sent up their goods to the warehouse of Cobden and 
his two partners in Watling Street, in London. On the commission 
on the sale of these goods the little firm lived and throve from the 
spring of 1829 to 183L In 1831 they determined to enlarge their 
borders, and to print their own goods. The conditions of the trade 
had just undergone a remarkable change. It had hitherto been 
burdened by a heavy duty, which ranged from as much as fifty or 
sixty, to even one himdred, per cent, of the value of the goods. In 
addition to excess in amount, there was a vexatious eccentricity of 
incidence ; for wooUens and silks were exempt, while calicoes were 
loaded with a duty that^ as has been said, sometimes actually made 
up one half of the total cost of the cloth to the purchasers. As is 
invariably the case in fiscal history, excessive and ill-adjusted imposts 
led to systematic frsud. Amid these forces of disorder, it is no 
Wonder that from 1825 to 1830 the trade was stationary. The 
Lancashire calico-printers kept up a steady agitation, and at one 
time it was proposed to raise four thousand pounds for the purchase 
of a seat in Parliament for a representative of their grievances. 
The agitation was successful. The duty was taken off in the spring 
of 1831| and between 1831 and 1841 the trade doubled itselfl 

1 LetUt to Mr. W, S, Undtay, March 24, 1856. 



TMs great change folly warranted the new enterprise of Cobden 
and his partners. They took over from the Forts an old calico- 
printing factory at Sabden, — a remote village on the banka of a 
tributary of the Calder, near the ruined gateways and chapel of the 
Cistercian abbey at Whalley in Lancashire, and a few miles from 
where are now the fine mills and flourishing streets of Blackburn. 
The higher part of the Sabden valley runs up into the famous 
haunted Forest of Pendle ; and notwithstanding the tall chimneyB 
that may be seen dimly in the distance of the plain, the visitor to 
this sequestered spot may well feel as if the old world of white 
monks and forest witches still lingered on the bleak hill-sidea 
Cobden was all with the new world. His imagination had evidently 
been struck by the busy life of the county with which his name was 
destined to be so closely bound up. Manchester, he writes with 
enthusiasm, is the place for all men of bargain and business. His 
pen acquires a curiously exulting animation, as he describes the 
bustle of its streets, the quaintness of its dialect, the abundance of 
its capital, and the sturdy veterans with a hundred thousand pounds 
in each pocket, who might be seen in the evening smoking clay pipes 
and calling for brandy-and-water in the bar-parlours of homely 
taverns. He declared his conviction, from what he had seen, that if 
he were stripped naked and turned into Ikmcashire with only his 
experience for a capital, he would still make a large fortune. He 
would not give anybody sixpence to guarantee him wealth, if he only 
lived.^ And so forth, in a vein of self-confidence which he himself 
well described as Napoleonic. " I am ever solicitous^" he wrote to 
his brother (Jan. 30, 1832), ** for your future prosperity, and I wish 
that I could convince you, as I feel convinced, that it all depends 
upon your bringing out with spirit the talents you possess. I wish 
that I could impart to you a little of that BonaparHan feeling with 
which I am imbued ~a feeling that spurs me on with the conviction 
that all the obstacles to fortune with which I am impeded, wiU (nay, 
shall) yield if assailed with energy. All is lost to you, if you succumb 
to those desponding views which you mentioned when we last spoke. 
Dame Fortune, like other fair ones, loves a brisk and confident 
wooer. I want to see you able to pitch your voice in a higher key, 
especially when you are espousing your own interests, and above all, 
never to see you yield or become passive and indifferent when yoor 
cause is just, and only wants to be spiritedly supported to be sure of 
a triumph. But all this must proceed from within, and can be onlj 
the fruits of a larger growth of tpirit^ to the cultivation of which 
without further lecture I most earnestly commend you." 

A more curious picture still is to be found in another letter, also 
to his brother, written a few months later (April 12, 1832). He 
describes his commercial plans as full of solidity, ''sure for the 
present, and what is still better, opening a vista to my view of 
ambitious hopes and schemes almost boundless. Sometimes I confess 
I allow this sort of feeling to gain a painful and >i<irftmnpg ascend- 
ency, over me. It disquiets me in the night as well as day. It gnaws 
my very entrails (a positive truth), and yet if I ask. What is all this 
yearning after? I can scarcely give myself a satisfying answer. 
Surely not for money ; I feel a disregard for it, and even a slovenly 
inattention to its possession that is quite dangerous. I have scarcel? 
ever, as usual, a sovereign in my pocket, and have been twice to 
Whalley, to find myself without the means of paying my expenstsi 
I do not think that the possession of millions would greatly alter mj 
habits of expense." 

As we might .have expected in so buoyant and overflowing a 
temperament, moments of reaction were not absent, though the 
shadow was probably as swiftly transient with him as with any man 
that ever lived. In one of the letters of this period he writes to his 
brother : — " I know I must rise rapidly if not too heavily weighted. 
Another doleful letter from poor M. [one of his sisters] came yester- 
day. Oh, this is the only portion of the trials of my life that I could 
not go through again— the ordeal would send me to Bedlam ! Well, 
I drown the past in still hoping for the future, but Qod knows 
whether futurity >vill be as great a cheat as ever. I sometimes think 
it wilL I tell you candidly, I am sometimes out of spirits, and have 
need of co-operatioriy or Heaven knows yet what will become of my 
fine castles in the air. So you must bring spirits — spirits — spirits,** 
Few men indeed have been more heavily weighted at the start than 

1 Letters to Frederick Cobden, Aug. 11, 1881, Jan. «, 1882, jfeo. 
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Cobden was. His family were still dogged and tracked from place to 
place by the evil genius of slipshod fortune. In 1829 Frederick 
Cobden began the business of a timber-merchant at Bamet, but 
unhappily the undertaking was as little successfid as other things to 
which he ever put his hand. The little business at Famham had 
failed, and had been abandoned. William Cobden went to live with 
his son at Bamet, and amused a favourite passion by watching the 
hundred and twenty coaches which each day whirled up and down 
the j^at north road. Nothing prospered. Death carried off a son 
jind a daughter in the same year (1830). Frederick lost health, and 
he lost his brother's money, and spirits followed. He and his father 
make a strong instance of the deep saying of Shakespeare* s Enobar- 
bus, how men's judgments are a parcel of their fortunes, and things 
ontw.ird draw the inward quality after them to suffer all alike. 
Stubborn and besetting failure generally warps good sense, and this 
is the hard warrant for the man of the world's anxiety to steer clear 
of unlucky people. 

Richard Cobden, however, had energy enough and to spare for the 
Test of his family. He pressed his brother to join him at Man- 
chester where he had bought a house in what was then the genteel 
private quarter of Mosley Street* Gillet and Sheriff carried on the 
business at the London warehouse, and Mr. George Foster, who had 
been mani^r under the Forts, was now in charge as a partner at the 
works at Sabden. 

It is at Sabden that we first hear of Cobden's interest in the 
affairs of others than himself and his kinsfolk. There, in a little 
stone school-house, we see the earliest monument of his eager and 
beneficent public spirit, which was destined to shed such prosperity 
over his country, and to contribute so helpfully to the civilization of 
the globe. In no part of England have the last forty years wrought 
so astonishing a change as among the once lonely valleys and wild 
moors of East Lancashire. At Sabden, in 1832, though the print- 
works alone maintained some six hundred wage-receivers, there was 
no school, and there was no church. A diminutive Baptist chapel, 
irregularly served, was the only agency for bringing, so far as it did 
bring, the great religious tradition of the western world within reach 
of this isolated flock. The workers practised a singular indepen- 
dence towards their employers. They took it as matter of course 
that they were free, whenever it was their good pleasure, and with- 
out leave asked or given, to quit their work for a whole week at 
once, and to set out on a drinking expedition to some neighbouring 
town, whence they would have been ashamed to retiim until their 
pockets were drained to the last penny. Yet if thgre was little 
religion, there was great political spirit. There is a legend still 
surviving, how Mr. Foster, a Liberal of the finest and most 
enlightened type with a clear head and a strong intelligence, and 
the good old-fashioned faith in freedom, justice and progress, led the 
Sabden contingent of zealous voters to Clitheroe for the first election 
after the Reform Act, and how like a careful patriarch, he led them 
quickly back again after their civil duty was done ; leaving the 
taverns of Clitheroe behind, and refreshing themselves at the springs 
on the hill -side. The politics of Sabden were not always so judicious, 
for it appears that no baptismal name for the children bom in the 
valley between 1830 and 1840 was so universally popular as that of 
Feargus O'Connor. 

It was in this far-off comer of the world that Cobden began his 
career as an agitator, and for a cause in which all England has long 
fdnce come round to his mind. His earliest speeches were made at 
Clitheroe on behalf of the education of the young, and one of his 
earliest letters on what may fairly be called a public question is a 
note making arrangements for the exhibition at Sabden of twenty 
children from an infant school at Manchester, by way of an example 

* To those who care for a meanure of the immeDse growth Id the great 
capital of the cotton trade, the fullowiDg extract will have some interest : — 

^ I have given such a start to Mosley Street, that all the world will be at 
my heels soon. My next door neighbour, Brooks, of the firm of Ounliffe and 
Brooks, bankers, has sold his house to be converted into a warehouse. The 
owner of the house on the other side has given his tenant notice for the same 
porpose. Tlie house immediately opposite to me has been announced for 
sale, and my architect is commissioned by George Hole, the calico-printer, to 
bid 6,000 guineas for it ; but they want 8,000 for what they paid 4,500 only 
fire years ago. The architect assures me if I were to put up my house to- 
morrow, I might have 6,000 gnioeas for it. So as I save but 8,000, and all 
the world is talkiDg of the bargain here, and there bemg but one opinion or 
criterion of a man*s ability— M« making of ffumey—l am already thought a I 
cloTer fellow.**— Z^t«r to Frederick Cobden^ Sept. 1832. ■ 



and incentive to more backward regions. It was characteristic of 
him, that he threw as much eager enthusiasm into the direction of 
this exhibition of school-children, as ever he did afterwards into 
great affairs of state. His partner was a worthy colleague. 

" You have ground," Cobden wrote to him, " for very great and 
just self-gratulation in the movement which you announce to have 
begun in behalf of infant schools at Sabden. There is never the 
possibility of knowing the extent to which a philanthropic action 
may operate usefully — because the good works again multiply in like 
manner, and may continue thus to produce valuable fruits long after 
you cease to tend the growth of them. I have always been of opinion 
that good examples are more influential than bad ones, and I like to 
take this view of the case, because it strengthens my good hopes for 
general and permanent ameliorations. Look how perishable is the 
practice, and therefore how little is to be dreaded the eternity of 
evil ; whilst goodness or virtue by the very force of example, and by 
its own indestructible nature, must go on increasing and multiplying 
for ever ! I really think you may achieve the vast honour of making 
Sabden a light to lighten the surrounding country, and carrying 
civilization into towns that ought to have shed rays of knowledge 
upon your village ; when you have furnished a volunteer corps of 
your infant troops to teach the tactics of the system to the people of 
Clitheroe, you should make an offer of a similar service gratis to the 
good people of Padiham. Let it be done in a formal and open 
manner to the leading people of the place and neighbourhood, who 
will thus be openly called upon to exert themselves, and be at the same 
time instructed how to go about the business. There are many voell 
meaning people in Vie world toho are not so useful cu they might 5e, 
from not knoiving how to go to work^ * 

His perception of the truth of the last sentence, ooupled as it wa^*- 
with untiring energy in coping with it, and showing people how 
they could go to work best, was the secret of one of the most impor- 
tant sides of Cobden's public service. It was this which, along with 
his acute political intelligence, made him so singularly effective. 
" You tell me," he wrote on one occasion to his partner, " to take 
time and be comfortable, but I fear quiet will not be my lot this 
trip. I sometimes dream of quiet, but then I recollect Byron'p 
line — 

Quiet to quick bosoms b a hell, 

and I am afraid he is nearly right in my case." • Yet this disquiet 
never in him degenerated into the sterile bustle which so many 
restless spirits have mistaken for practical energy. Behind all his 
sanguine enthusiasm as to public ends, lay the wisest patience as to 
means. 

What surprises one in reading the letters which Cobden wrote 
between 1833 and 1836, is the quickness with which his character 
widened and ripened. We pass at a single step from the natural and 
wholesome egotism of the young man who has his bread to win, to 
the wide interests and generous public spirit of the good citizen. 
His first motion was towards ' his own intellectual improvement. 
Even at a moment when he might readily have been excused for 
thinking only of money and muslins, he felt and obeyed the necessity 
for knowledge : but of knowledge as an instrument, not as a luxury. 
When he was immersed in the first pressing anxieties of his new 
business at Manchester, he wrote to his brother in London (September 
1832) :— 

" Jklight we not in the winter instruct ourselves a little in Mathe- 
matics ? If you will call at Longmans and look over their catalogue, 
I dare say you might find some popular elementary publication that 
would assist us. I have a great disposition, too, to know a little 
Latin, and six months would suffice if I had a few books. Can you 
trust your persevemace to stick to them ? I think I can. Let me 
hear from you. I wished Henry to take lessons in Spanish this 
winter ; it is most useful as a commercial langnotie ; the two 
Americas will be our best and largest customers in spite of tariflk ** 

He had early in life felt the impulse of oomposiCkm. His first 
writing was a play, entitled The Phrenologist^ and Cobden offered it 
to the manager of Covent Garden Theatre. He rejected it — ** luckily 
for me,** Cobden added, " for if he had accepted it, I should probably 
have been a vagabond all the rest of my life.' Another comedy still 

» To Mr, CeoTffi Foster, April 14, 1836. 
> To Mr. Fostm-, May 14, 1836. 
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survives in manuscript ; it is entirely without quality, and if the 
writer ever looked at it in riper years, he probably had no difficulty 
in understanding why the manager would have nothing to do vrith 
it His earliest political work consisted of letters addressed anony- 
mously to one of the Manchester newspapers (1835) on the subject 
of the incorporation of the borough. But it was the pamphlet of 
1835, Englandy Ireland^ and America^ which first showed the writer's 
power. Of the political teaching of this performance we shall say 
something in another chapter. Here we mention it as illustrating 
the direction in which Cobden's thoughts were busy, and the kind of 
nourishment with which he was strengthening his understanding 
during the years previous to his final launch forth upon the sea of 
great aflEiEdrs. 

This pamphlet and that which followed it in the next year, show 
by their references and illustrations that the writer, after his settle- 
ment in Manchester in the autumn of 1832, had made himself 
acquainted with the greatness of Cervantes, the geniality of Le Sage, 
the sweetness of Spenser, the splendid majesty of Burke, no less than 
with the general course of European history in the past, and the 
wide forces that were then actually at work in the present. One 
who had intimate relations with Cobden in these earlier years of 
his career, described him to me as always writing and speakii^ '' to 
the top of his knowledge^ The real meaning of this, I believe, was 
that Cobden had a peculiar gift for turning everything that he read 
to useful purpose in strengthening or adorning his arguments. He 
only read or listened where he expected to find help, and his quick- 
ness in assimilating was due to a combination of strong concentration 
of interest on his own subject, with keen dexterity in turning light 
upon it from other subjects. Or, in saying that Cobden always spoke 
and wrote to the top of his knowledge, our informant was perhaps 
expressing what any one may well feel in reading his pamphlets and 
speeches, namely, that he had a mind so intensely alive, so penetra- 
tive, so real, as to be able by means of moderate knowledge rapidly 
acquired, to get nearer to the root of the matter, than others who had 
laboured after a far more extensive preparation. 

Very early in life Cobden perceived, and he never ceased to per- 
ceive, that for his purposes no preparation could be so effective as 
that of travel. He first went abroad in the summer of 1833 (July), 
when he visited Paris in search of designs for his business. He 
did not on this occasion stay long enough to derive any ideas 
about France that are worth recording now. He hardly got beyond 
the common English impression that the French are a nation of grown- 
up children, though he described the habit of Parisian life in a happy 
phrase, as ^^ pleasure unthout pomp." ^ 

In the following year he again went to France, and continued his 
journey to Switzerland. The forests and mountains inspired him 
with the admiration and awe that no modem can avoid. Once in 
after-years, a friend who was about to visit the United States, asked 
him whether it would be worth while to go far out of his way for 
the sake of seeing the Falls of Niagara. " Yes, most assuredly," was 
Cobden's reply. ^ There are two sublimities in nature — one of rest, 
the other of motion. The sublimity of rest is a distant view of the 
Alps ; the sublimity of motion is Niagara." 

Although he had to its fullest extent this sentiment for the 
imposing glories of the inanimate universe, yet it is characteristic of 
his right sense of the true measure of things, that after speaking of 
Swiss scenery, he marks to his brother, as *' better stilly" that he has 
made acquaintance with people who could tell him about the life and 
institutions of the land. 

It was to the United States, rather even than to Switzerland, that 
Cobdeu's social faith and enthusiasm turned ; and after his pamphlet 
was published in the spring of 1835, he resolved to see with his own 
eyes the great land of uncoimted promise. Business was prosperous, 
and though his partners thought in their hearts that he might do 
better by attending to affairs at home, they allowed some freedom to 
the enterprising genius of their ally, and made no objection to his 
absence. 

Meanwhile his father had died (June 15, 1833). When Frederick 
Cobden had joined his brother in Manchester, the old man had gone 
to live witli his daughters in London. But he could not bear the 
process of transplanting. He pined for his old life in the beloved 

1 To F. Cobden, July 27 yl63^. 



country, and his health failed rapidly. They removed him shortly 
before he died to Droxford, but it was too late, and he did not long 
survive the change. The last few months of a life that would have 
been very dreary but for the undying glow of family affection, were 
gilded by the reflection of his son's prosperity. 

It is the bitterest element in the vast irony of human life that the 
time-worn eyes to which a son's success would have brought the 
purest gladness, are so often closed for ever before success has come. 



CHAPTER IIL 

TBAVELS IN WEST AND EAST. 

On May 1, 1835, Cobden left Manchester, took Mb passage in the 
Britannia, and after a boisterous and tiresome voyage of more than 
five weeks in the face of strong west winds, arrived in the port of 
New York on June 7. His brother, Heniy, who had gone to America 
some time previously, met him on the wharl In his short diary of 
the tour, Cobden almost begins the record by exclaiming, " What 
beauty will this inner bay of New York present centuriee hence, 
when wealth and conmierce shall have done their utmost to embel- 
lish the scene ! " And writing to his brother, he expressee his joy at 
finding himself in a coimtry, '* on the soil of which I fondly hope 
will be realised some of those dreams of human exaltation, if not of 
perfection, with which I love to console myself.** * 

It is not necessary to follow the itinerary of the thirty-eeven days 
which Cobden now passed in the United States. He visited the chief 
cites of the Eastern shore, but found his way no fiarther west thsm 
Buffalo and Pittsburg. Cobden was all his life long remarkable for 
possessing the traveller's most priceless resource, patience and good- 
humour under discomfort He was a match for the Americans 
themselves, whose powers of endurance under the small tribulationB 
of railways and hotels excite the envy of Europeans. ** Poland 
[in Ohio]," Cobden notes in his journal, " where we changed coaches, 
is a pretty thriving little town, chiefly of wood, with two or three 
brick houses, quite in the English style. We proceeded to Young's 
Town, six miles, and there again changed coaches, but had to wait 
three hours of the night until the branch stage arrived, and I loet 
my temper for the first time in America, in consequence." 

He remarked that politics were rarely discussed in public con- 
veyances. "Here [in Ohio] I found, as in every other company, 
the slavery blot viewed as an indelible stain upon, and a corse to^ 
the coimtry. . An intelligent old gentleman said he would prefer the 
debt of Great Britain to the coloured population of the United 
States. All agreed in the hopelessness of any remedy that had been 
proposed." 

Cobden's curiosity and observation were as alert and as varied as 
usual, from wages, hours of labour, quality of land, down to swift 
trotters, and a fellow-traveller " who wore gold spectacles, talked of 
' taste,* and questioned me about Bulwer, Lady Blessington, and Uie 
Duke of Devonshire, but chewed tobacco, and spat inceesantlj, 
clearing the lady, out of the window." 

On coachec and steamboats he was constantly struck, as all 
travellers in America have been, by the vehement and somethnei 
imreasonable national self-esteem of the people. At the theatre at 
Pittsburg he remarked the enthusiasm with which any i^publican 
sentiment was caught up, and he records the rapturous cheers that 
greeted the magniloquent speech of one of the characters,—- ''No 
crowned head in Christendom can boast that he ever commanded fxx 
one hour the services of this right arm.*^ The Americans were at 
that time suffering one of their too common fits of smait and 
irritation under English criticism. They never saw an Englishman 
without breaking out against Mrs. TroUope, Captain Basil Hall, and, 
above all, Fanny Kemble. "Nothing but praise unqualified and 
unadulterated will satisfy people of such a disposition. We paael 
by the scene of Bradock's defeat by the French and TT^Hiajim on 
Turtle Creek. Our American friends talked of New Orleana''^ 
Their self-glorification sometimes roused Cobden to protest 

" I have generally made it a- rule to parry the inquiries and com- 
parisons which the Americans are so apt to thrust at an Englishmas. 

» To F. C, June 7, 1835. 

> To F. C, June 16, 1835. See below, p. 7. no^e *. 
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On one or two occasionB, when the party has been nnmerons and 
worth powder and shot, I have, however, on being hard pressed, and 
finding my British blood up, found the only mode of allaying their 
inordinate vanity to be by resorting to this mode of argument : — ' I 
admit all that you or any other person can, could, may, or might 
advance in praise of the past career of the people of America. 
Nay, more, I will myself assert that no nation ever did, and in 
my opinion none ever will, achieve such a title to respect, wonder, 
and gratitude in so short a period ; and farther still, I venture to 
allege that the imagination of statesmen never dreamed of a country 
that should in half a century make such prodigious advances in 
civilization and real greatness as yours has done. And now I must 
add, and I am sure you, as intelligent, reasonable men, will go with 
me, that fifty years are too short a period in the existence of nations 
to entitle them to the pabn of history. No, wait the ordeal of 
wan^ distresses, and prosperity (the most dangerous of all), which 
centuries of duration are sure to bring to your country. These are 
the test, and if^ many ages hence, your descendants shall be able 
only to say of their country as much as I am entitled to say of 
mine now^ that for seven hundred years we have existed as a 
nation constantly advancing in liberty, wealth, and refinement ; 
holding out the lights of philosophy and true religion to all the 
world ; presenting mankind with the greatest of human institu- 
tions in the trial by jury ; and that we are the only modem 
people that for so long a time withstood the attacks of enemies so 
heroically that a foreign foe never put foot in our capital except as a 
prisoner {thu hut %$ a pour *) ; — ^if many centuries hence your 
descendants will be entitled to say something equivalent to this, 
then, and not till then, will you be entitled to that crown of fame 
which the histoiian of centuries is entitled to award.' There is no 
way of conveying a rebuke so efiGiciently as upon the back of a com- 
pliment So in like manner, if I have been bored about New 
Orleans, I have replied, < I join in all that can be said in favour of 
General Jackson. As a commander he has probably achieved more 
than any other man by destroying two thousand of his enemies with 
only the loss of twenty men. But the merit rests solely with the 
General, for you, as intelligent men, will agree that there could be 
no honour reaped by troops who never were even ieen by their 
enemies.' " ' 

Of the great glory of the American continent, Cobden thought as 
rapturously as any boaster in the land. We have previously quoted 
his expression about Niagara being the sublimity of motion, and 
here is the account of his first visit to the incomparable falls. 
^ From Chippewa village, the smoke (as it appears to be) rising from 
the cataract is visible. There was not such a volume of mist as I 
bad expected, and the noise was not great I reached the Pavilion 
Hotel near the falls at one o'clock. I immediately went to see this 
greatest of natural wonders alone. I jealously guarded my eyes 
from wandering until I found myself on the Table Bock. Thank 
God that has bestowed on me health, time, and means for reaching 
this spot, and the spirit to kindle at the spectacle before me ! The 
Horse-shoe is the all-absorbing portion of tiie scene from this point ; 
the feathery graceful effect of the water as it tumbles in broken and 
irregular channels over the edge of the rock has not been properly 
described. Nor has the efiPect of the rapids above the shoot, seen 
from this point, as they come surging, lashing, and hissing in 
apparent agony at the terrific destiny before Uiein. This rapid 
above the falls might be called a rush of the waters preparatory to 
their taking their awful leap. The water is thrown over an irregular 
ledge, but in falling it completely hides the face of the perpendicular 
rock down which it falls. Instead of an even sheet of glassy water, 
it falls in light and graceful festoons of foaming, nay almost vapoury 
fluid, possessing just enough consistency to descend in various-sized 
hardly distinguishable streams, whilst here and there one of 

1 The reader will remember, m Gobden's Ustenen did, that Waohington 

■0 occupied by British forces in 1814. 

> To F. Cobdin, from Boston, July 5, 1885. Cobden^ reference is to the 
^ngmgement of the 8th of January, 1815, when Andrew Jackson at New 
Oceans repulsed the British forces under Sir Edward Pakenham. The 
Jkmericans mowed the enemy down ftrom behind high works. The British 
low was 700 killed, 1,400 wounded, and 500 prisoners; Jackson's loss, eight 
IdUed, and thirteen wounded. As it hanpened, the^ two countries were no 
Bonder at war at the moment, for peace had been signed at Ghent, a fort- 
^igEt before (Dec. 24, 1814). General Pakenham, who was Wellington's 
^o^nilier-iD-law, fell while bravely rallying bis columns under a mnidecous fire. 



these foaming volumes encounters a projecting rock in its descenty 
which forces it back in heavy spray into the still descending torrent 
above ; thus giving indescribable beauty and variety to the scene. 
In the afternoon I crossed the river below the falls, and visited 
Goafs Island. At the foot of the staircase there is a view of the 
American Fall at a point of rock near the bottom of the cascade, 
terrific beyond conception, and totally opposite to the effect of the 
Horse-shoe Fall as seen from Table Rock. I ascended the stairs and 
passed over the bridge to Gbat's Island. The view from the platform 
overhanging the Horse-shoe Fall, when you look right down into the 
abyss, and are standing inmiediately over the descending water, ia 
horrible. I do not think people would take any pleasure in being 
placed in this fearful position, unless others were looking on, or 
unless for the vain gratification of talking about it. In the evening 
I again looked at the Horse-shoe Fall from Table Bock until dark — 
oh, for an English twilight i The effect of this fall is improved by 
the water which flows over the ledge being of very different depths^ 
from two to twenty feet, which of course causes the water to flow 
more or less in a mass, so that in one part it descendsnearly half 
way in a blue, unbroken sheet, whilst not far off it is scattered into 
the whitest foam almost as soon as it has passed the edge of the rock^ 
The water for several hundred yards below the fall is as white as drift 
snow — not a mere white froth, but wherever it is disturbed it 
shows nothing but a white milk-like effect unlike any water I 
ever saw." ^ 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

^ In the morning I went in a coach with Messrs. Cunningham and 
Church, and Henry, to see the whirlpool three miles down the 
stream. I was disappointed ; I don't know if it was that the all- 
absorbing influence of the falls prevented my taking any interest in 
other scenes. After dinner, I descended to view the Horse-shoe 
Fall from behind the curtain of water ; the stunning noise and the 
heavy beating of the water render this a severe adventure, but there 
IB no danger. The effect of the sound is that of the most terrifie 
thunder. There is very little effect for the eye. We went to view 
the burning well, which would certainly light a town with gas. 
Putting a tub over the well produces a complete gasometer. A tree 
was thrown into the rapid, but the effect is not great, it dropped 
inmiediately it passed the ledge more perpendicularly than the 
cascade, and so disappeared. In the balcony looking over the falls 
there was a stupid-looking nuin, telling a stupid story, about a stupid 
lord. It assured me that I was amongst my own countrymen again. 
The negro barber here is a runaway black from Virginia. 

<*From Table Rock we saw a rainbow which formed nearly a 
complete circle. We crossed again to the American side with Mr. 
Cunningham, and took a bath, for there is not one on the Canada 
side. The ferryman told us of a gentleman who swam over three 
times. I felt less disposed than ever to quit this spot, so full of ever- 
increasing attraction. Were I an American, I would here strive to 
build me a sunmier residence. In the evening there were drunken 
people about I have seen more intoxicated persons at this first 
Canada town than in any place in the States. The view from Table 
Rock was rather obscured by the mist At dinner a crowded table 
was wholly vacated in twenty minutes ! Think of sixty persons at 
an English watering-place dining and leaving the table in twenty 
minutes ! I took a last and reluctant leave of this greatest of aU 
nature's works."* 

Cobden summed up his impressions in a long letter to his brother 
at Manchester : — 

** My journey may be called a real pleasure trip, for without an 
exception or interruption of any kind, I have enjoyed every minute 
of the too, too short time allowed me for seeing this truly mag- 
nificent country. No one has yet done justice to the splendid 
scenery of America. Her lakes, rivers, forests, and above all her 
cataracts, are peculiarly her own, and when I think of their supe- 
riority to all that we own in the Old World, and, still more, when 
I recollect that by a mysterious ordinance of their Creator, these 
were hid from * learned ken ' till modem timea^ I feU into the 
fanciful belief that the Western continent was brought forth at a 
second birth, and intended by nature as a more perfect specimen 
of her handiwork. But how in the name of breeding must we 
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account for the degeneracy of the human form in this otherwise 
mammoth-producing soil ? The men are but sorry descendants from 
the noble race that begot their ancestors ; and as for the women ! 
My eyes have not found one resting-place that deserves to be called 
a wholesome, blooming, pretty woman since I have been here. One 
fourth part of the women look as if they had just recovered from a 
fit of the jaundice, another quarter would in England be termed in 
a state of decided consumption, and the remainder are fitly likened 
to our fashionable women when haggard and jaded with the dis- 
sipation of a London season. There, haven't I out-irolloped Mrs. 
TroUope, and overhauled even Basil Hall ? 

"But leaving the physique for the morale. My estimate of 
American character has improved, contrary to my expectations, by 
this visit Great as was my previous esteem for the qualities of this 
people, I find myself in love with their intelligence, their sincerity, 
and the decorous self-respect that actuates all classes. The very 
genius of activity seems to have found its fit abode in the souls of 
this restless and energetic race. They have not, 'tis true, the force 
of Englishmen in personal weight or strength, but they have com- 
pensated fox this deficiency by quickening the momentum of their 
enterprises. All is in favour of celerity of action and the saving of 
time. Speed, speed, speed, is the motto that is stamped in the form 
of their ships and steamboats, in the breed of their horses, and the 
light construction of their waggons and carts : and in the ten thousand 
contrivances that are met with here, whether for the abridging of 
the labour of months or minutes, whether a high-pressure engine or 
a patent boot-jack. All is done in pursuit of one common object, 
the economy of time. We like to speculate upon the future, and I 
have sometimes tried to conjecture what the industry and ingenuity 
and activity of that future people of New Holland, or of some other 
at present unknown continent, will amount to, which shall surpass 
and supersede the Yankees in the career of improvements, as effectu- 
ally as these have done the natives of the Old World. They must 
be a race that will be able to dispense with food alid sleep altogether, 
for the Americans have certainly discovered the minimum of time 
that is required for the services of their beds and boards. Their 
mechanical engines must work miracles * till panting time toils after 
them in vain.' In fact, I regard it as almost as improbable for 
another community to rival the population of these States in pros- 
perity, as for an individual to surpass our indefatigable friend and self- 
sacrificed free-bom slave, K , in the race of hard-earned fortune. 

You know I predicted when leaving England for this continent, that 
I should not find it sufficiently to my taste to relish a sojourn here 
for life. My feelings in this respect are quite altered. I know of 
no reasonable ground for an aversion to this country, and none but 
unreasonable minds could fail to be as happy here as in England, 
provided friendly attachments did not draw them to the old 
country." * 

Cobden arrived in England in the middle of August, after an 
uneventful voyage, in which he found no better way of amusing 
himself than by analysing the character of his fellow-passengers, 
and reducing them to types. Early in life his eager curiosity had 
been attracted by the doctrines of phrenology, and however crude 
the pretensions of phrenology may now appear, it will always 
deserve a certain measure of historic respect as being the first 
attempt to popularise the study of character by system, and the 
arrangement of men's faculty and disposition in classes. To accept 
phrenology to-day would stamp a man as unscientific, but to accept 
it in 1835 was a good sign of mental activity. Cobden's portraits of 
his shipmates, if they are not so deep-reaching as La Bruy^re, serve 
to illustrate his habit of watching the ways of men, of studying the 
differences among them, and of judging them with the kindly 
neutrality of the humourist or the naturalist. How useful this 
habit became to the leader of a political agitation, in which patient 
and versatile handling of different characters is so important a gift, 
we shall soon see. 

After his return from America, Cobden remained at home for 
fifteen months, from the summer of 1835 to the autumn of 1836. 
He began by making up all arrears of business, and discussing new 
projects with his partners. But public affairs drew him with irre- 
Biatible attraction. It was probably in this interval that he made 

» To F. C, July 5, 1835. From Bonton. 



his first public speech. The object of the meeting, which was small 
and unimportant, was to further the demand of a corporation for 
Manchester. Cobden was diffident^ and unwilling to speak. He 
was at length induced to rise, but his speech is described as a signal 
failure. ** He was nervous," says the chronicler, " confused, and in 
fact practically broke down, and the chairman had to apologise for 
him." The first occasion on which his name appears in the news- 
papers is the announcement that lie was chosen to be on the 
committee of the newly established Athenaeum at Manchester, and 
he modestly seconded a resolution at the meeting.^ The important 
piece of work of this date was the pamphlet on Russia, which was 
published in the summer of 1836.^ The earlier pamphlet, England^ 
Ireland, and America, had been published, as I have already men- 
tioned, in the spring of 1835,- and within twelve months had gone 
through three editions, at what we should now consider the high 
price of three shillings and sixpence ; it had in April, 1836, reached 
a fifth edition at sixpence. The newspapers had been liberal in its 
praise, and its author had been described in the sonorous style of 
the conventional leading article as a man of a liberal and compre- 
hensive mind, an acute and original thinker, a clear and interesting 
writer, " and in the best because not an exclusive sense of the term— 
a true patriot"* Mr. Ridgway, the publisher, informed Cobden 
that nobody ought to print a pamphlet unless he had some other 
object in view besides publication. " I have another object," Cobden 
adds, "in distant and dim perspective."^ We may assume that, 
when he said this, he was thinking, with natural ambition, of the 
pedestal from which a place in Parliament enables a man to address 
his audience. These two pieces are important enough in Cobden 8 
history to deserve a chapter of their own, but it will be convenient 
before dealing with them to complete the travels which followed the 
publication of the second of them. Shortly afterwards the strain of 
so many interests affected Cobden's health. He had suffered severely 
from an illness at the end of the previous year, and the doctors 
counselled a winter abroad. As the business was in good order, 
and the mainspring, to use Cobden's own figure in the matter, was 
not necessary untU the following spring, he resolved to set for& 
eastward. On the 22nd of October he sailed from Plymouth. 
He arrived in Falmouth harbour, on his return, on the 21st of 
April, 1837. 

The ship touched at Lisbon and Cadiz, and Cobden wrote lively 
accounts to his friends at home of all that he saw. 

Now, as in the busiest days of his life, Cobden was a voluminous 
and untiring letter-writer. In the hottest time of the agitation 
against the Com Laws, he no sooner flung off his overcoat on reach- 
ing the inn after a long journey or a boisterous meeting, than he 
called for pen and ink, and sat down to write letters of argument, 
remonstrance, persuasion, direction. And when, as now, he waa 
travelling for relaxation, the same impulse was irresistibly strong 
upon him, the same expansive desire to communicate to others his 
impressions, ideas, and experiences. ** I am writing this," he says 
on one occasion, ''whilst sailing down the Nile on my return to 
Alexandria, and it is penned upon no better desk than my knees, 
while sitting crossed-legged upon my mattress, in the cabin of a 
boat not high enough in the roof to allow me even to stand." ^ 
No physical inconvenience and no need of repose ever dulled his 
willingness either to hear or to speak. The biographer s only em- 
barrassment is difficulty of selection from superabundant material. 
Journals and letters alike show the same man, of quick observation, 

I Oct. 1, 1835. 

* The original advertisement u as follows: — ^*'On Monday, July 25, will 
be published, price 8(2., Russia, by a Manchester Manufacturer, author of 
England, Irelandy and America, Contents — I.Russia, Turkey, and England. 
2. Poland, Russia, and England. 3. The Balance of Power. 4. Protection 
of Commerce. . . . This is not a party pamphlet, nor will Russia be found 
as the title might seem to imply, to be exclusively the subject of inquiry in 
the following paiges.** 

> Manchester Guardian, May 23, 1835. The London Times, "hi^j 5, 1836, 
describes the pamphlet as having "some sound views of the true foreign 
policy of England, and some just and forcible reflections on the causM which 
keep us in the rear of improvement," &c. 

The Manchester Ouardian — we may notice as a point in that important 
matter, the history of the periodical press— was from Jan. 1, 1830, to Sept. 
15, 1836, published once a week, and sold for sevenpenoe. After the du^ on 
paper was reduced (Sept. 15, 1886), it was published twice a week, and its 
price brought down to fourpence. 

« To F. Cobden, March 81, 1835. 

* To Charles Cobden^ Jan. 8, 1837. 
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^ gay spirits, and a disposition that^ on its serious side, was eneigeti- 

* cally reflective rather than contemplative. I wish that I could 
*» reproduce his journals, but they are too copious for the limits of 

* my space ; and the statements of commercial fact which they contain 
«i are no longer true, while the currents of trade which Cobden took 
^i such pains to trace out have long since shifted their direction. He 
': was an eager and incessant questioner, and yet his journals show a 
J man who is acquiring knowledge, not with the elaborate consden- 
« tiousness of a set purpose, but with the ease of natural and 
\ spontaneous interest. There is no overdone earnestness ; life is not 
I crushed out of us by the sledge-hammer of the statistical bore ; there 

* is the charm of disengagement, and the faculty of disengagement is 
^ one of the secrets of the most effective kind of character. Elaborate 
' inquiries as to imports and exports do not prevent him fipm being 

well pleased to go ashore at Tenos, " to amuse ourselves for a day 
' with leaping, throwing, and jumping." As the serious interests of 
his journey — the commercial and political circumstances of Egypt, 
Greece, and Turkey— are no longer in the same case, it can hardly be 
worth while to transcribe his account of them. 

The most interesting incident that befell him in Egypt was a couple 
of interviews with Mehemet AIL He left Alexandria on the 19th of 
January, and reached Constantinople on the Ist of February, (1837). 
One passage from his letters in which he describes the memorable 
massacre of Scio is richly worthy of reproduction : — 

On hoard the Sardinian Brig, La Virtu, in the Sea of Marmora, 
Jan, 29thj 1837. — " On the 24th we found ourselves becalmed under 
the island of Scio, the most fertile and the largest of the Archipelago. 
In the evening the moon rose, and diffused over the atmosphere, not 
merely a light, but a blaze, which illuminated the hills and vales of 
Scio, and shed a rosy tint over every object in the island. The sea 
was as tranquil as the land, and everything seemed to whisper 
security and repose. How different was the scene on this very island 
twelve years ago, when the Turks burst in upon a cultivated, wealthy, 
and contented population, and spread death and destruction through 
the land, changing in one short day this paradise of domestic happi- 
ness into a theatre of the most appalling crimes. I must recall to 
your minds the particulars of this dreadful tragedy. Scio had taken 
no part in the revolution of the Greeks, and its inhabitants, who 
were industrious and rich, voluntarily placed hostages of their chief 
men in the hands of the Turkish Government, as a proof that they 
were not disposed to rebel against their rulers. It hapx>ened, however 
that some young men of the neighbouring islands of Samos and 
Ipsara landed at one extremity of the island, and there planted the 
standard of revolt, which, however, was not followed by the Sciotes. 
On the contrary, they protested against it ; and, as they had delivered 
up their arms as a proof of their peaceful intentions, they could do 
no more. The pretence, however, was seized upon by tie Govern- 
ment of Constantinople, and the island was doomed to a visit from 
the Turkish Admiral, and a body of ruffianly troops who were 
promised a free licence of blood and plunder. 

*' The riches of the island, the beauty and accomplishments of the 
females, were held out as inducements to draw all the ruffians of 
the capital to join in the expedition of rapine and murder. The 
situation of the island, too, afforded the opportunity of passing from 
the mainland across a narrow strait of about seven miles, and thou- 
sands of the miscreants from all the towns of the coast of Asia 
Minor, including Smyrna, flocked to the scene of woe. Now only 
picture to yourselves such a scene as the Isle of Wight, supposing it 
to be one-third more populous and larger in circumference, and then 
imaj^ine that its inhabitants in the midst of unsuspecting security 
were suddenly burst upon by 20,000 of the butchers, porters, thieves, 
and desperadoes of London, Portsmouth, et cetera. Imagine these 
for three days in unbridled possession of the persons and property 
of every soul in that happy island ; conceive all the churches 
filled with mangled corpses, the rich proprietors hanging dead at 
their own house doors, the ministers of religion cruelly tortured — 
imagine all that could happen from the knives, swords, and pistols 
of men who were inured to blood, and suppose the captivity and 
sufferings of every young female or male, who were without excep- 
tion torn away and sold into captivity ; — and you will not then 
picture a quarter part of the horrors which happened at the massacre 
of Scia Of nearly IQOfiOO persons on the island in the month of 



May, not more than 700 were left alive there at the end of two 
months after. Upwards of 40,000 young x>er8ons of both sexes were 
sold into infamous slavery throughout all the Mahometan cities of 
Europe and Asia, and not one house was left standing except those 
of the European Consuls ! '* 

Constantinople, February 14th, 1837. — " Do not expect a long or 
rhapsodical letter from me, for I am at the moment of writing both 
cold and cross. A copper pan of charcoal is beside me, to which I 
cannot apply for warmth, because it gives me the headache. Thei« 
is a hole in the roof, which lets down a current of melted snow 
which trickles over my bed and spatters one comer of the table on 
which I am writing. To complete the agreeable position of the 
writer, he is lodging in a house where the good man (albeit a tailor !) 
has a child of every age, from the most disagreeable and annoying 
of all ages— eighteen months — upwards to ten. My landlady is a 
bustling little Greek, with a shrill voice which is never tired ; but 
I seldom hear it, because, as her children are generally in full chorus 
during the whole day, it is only when they are in bed and she takee 
advantage of the calm to scold her husband, that her solo notes are 
distinguishable. But you will say that I have very little occasion 
to spend my time indoors, surroimded as I am by the beauties of 
Constantinople. Alas ! if I sally out, the streets are choked with 
snow and water ; the thoroughfares, which are never clean, are now 
a thousand times worse than Hanging Ditch or Deansgate in the 
middle of December. If one walks close to the houses, then there 
are projecting windows from the fronts which just serve to pour an 
incessant stream of water down on your head and neck ; if, to 
escape drowning, he goes into the middle of the street, then the 
passenger is up to his knees every step, and sometimes by chance 
he plunges into a hole of mud and water from which he must 
emerge by the charity of some good Turk or Christian. Then, to 
complete the picture of misery, every man or woman you meet 
dodges you in order to escape contagion, and it would be as difficult 
almost in Pera, the Frank quarter, to touch a person, as if the whole 
population were playing a game of prisoner's base. With this multi- 
tude of miseries to encounter without and within doors, I have seen 
little here to amuse or gratify me ; and if it were not for the extreme 
kindness of all the merchants here, with almost alfof whom I have 
dined or visited ; and if I had not had other objects in view than 
merely to see this city and neighbourhood, I should scarcely have 
stayed a week at Constantinople. The plague has been more than 
commonly destructive ; various accounts give firom 50,000 to 100,000 
deaths, and I have little doubt that more than one-eighth of the 
population has been swept away. I must, however^ tell you for 
your satisfaction that it has now almost disappeared, and that it has 
quite lost its virulence. Fortunately, the very day of my arrival a 
north wind set in, and brought with it the snows and frosts of the 
Black Sea, against which the pestilence could not exist Had I 
arrived a week earlier, the weather was as mild as summer. That 
would have given me a better opportunity of seeing the country, 
but not with the same security from the plague as at present. As 
I entered the harbour of Constantinople, the country was firee from 
snow, and therefore I saw the view to pretty good advantage con- 
sidering that it was the winter-time. It is too flne, too magical, for 
description, and all the accounts that you read of it do not do 
justice to it," 

Smyrna, Feb, 24th, 1837. — ** After I wrote to you from Con- 
stantinople, I made an excursion up the Bosphorus to see the 
scenery which all concur in praising as the most beautiful in 
Europe. I wish I had seen it before I landed in Turkey ; — the 
misery, the dirt, the plague, and all the other disagreeables of Con- 
stantinople, haunted me even in the quiet and solitude of natural 
beauties which, apart from such associations, are certainly enough to 
excite the romantic fervour of the most chilly-hearted. From these 
causes I am afraid I have not done justice to the scene of the 
Bosphorus. I could not look upon the palaces, the kiosks, and 
wooden houses which crowded the banks of the beautiful channel 
with the interest which they might have imparted, if I had not 
known the poverty, vice, and tyranny of their possessors. Must I 
confess it ? I think the Hudson River a much more beautiful scene 
than the Bosphorus. But let the scenes be reversed — if the Bos- 
phorus were in the United States, and the Hudson in Turkey— «iLd 
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Saiyna, ^«b. MA, lBt7.— "In &c Meuw v^ni^ teniae ^ 
fron CoiutmtiDople to ^lia pl^o^ we lud a cn^ ^rmn^^ i£ -j^^ 
KDgen, ddcdj Tniki : Uiae wac a few FtauMam. ISkv aE >BBi£ 
m deck dnnug U^ wbole time. For tbeir euu^uinis Iii& ^a^m 
plaljomu wen plwed altnig eadi mde cf die ataBinn, Id ^arms ^b 
we^ if an J niB fdl, Rkching titeir bed*. fivHU 'Smv ^bmc &^ 
nstt "iH amnged tiuir ^'If^toi, ad it wm *wiimt^ "ii* «^uL miBj 
dnwiug Ibcth bis Itng PT^i ■■''d junjMiiug wilii liiE aid d^ > Mf i£ 
tobacco to mtfaiii the ^UgUM k&d mffcflanfli ttf "tvo nu^a^ qsi^bk 
in ■oeh « ponticsL Tbeae Tori* m flie moK gnia 
peapk in the ^tadi vita t^eir rdigiou jmrtow 
vUd) cafe tber an at <sux: dianpt^ iaUi An miK ^BposHT 
HVigei iin«TTn«>iU Btane t£ onr psHongBB vvc paople (/ pxid 
qualilr, witix aarmata acccniipsiiritig thim, Bud tiier ak^ is fiie 
; bra iLe whole a! the dir tu Bpemt ia n;iomi|: vptm ^cnr 



' rf iEailui. i^qgi w wittj a 



a wiwle, aod thiokiBX aJ 



c ideas of the w^ in wbkk ■ 




.cban^wd, bnl t^ ocaivtnatkm wnmrid 



nala, their Isp tncked 
A £rw wurdi sometiiiHi 
ilwMxt to b« B eeoosdaiT alhir to Hit eDJuTmaat of the pqMi 

" I fonsd grcai umuanfml in Tilking up aad down Ihe deck 
betveen tbcae rowi of quiet, pmTc If nvnliiiaiM, vho« poetoreiqne 
dremes md anna of -rariuiu kiitdi affotded me eonatant inlenat; 
wbilat the hoDeat Tufkv felt miuI amxuement in nuninatiiu orer 
their pipea apaa tlic modTca which cxnild catue a Giaonr 1'^* me to 
tet mnelf the taak of walking to and fro on fbe deck for nothing 
ibai ther oonld nndtntand, nnleaa for aome leligioiu penatue. 
Then were two old men with grtiui tnrbana, who five timea during 
thr d>T pm auda thtdr pipta, tanking to the eait, and, bowing their 
f(VFh«adi to their feet, Btttred with great fervour their piajren. All 
thii pwwtd Toai'jdtxi bjr their Teiy next neighboms — for the Turks 
tat oat iwhti ntmes mt cI children) arrived at the age for takuig 
mAoc I hare tueai all MTtt of atiange scene* happen withont dia- 
tmione the dreaniinp attention of the Turk. Once in Cairo I waa 
loi^iiif ont <i a wind'jw, beneath which three imokers weie dtting 
Bpon ihcir luata : a Ix't waa driving an ata loaded with gravel and 
nnd, which aippod jutf «i it was passing full trot bj the place, and 
fri] cloat to the aiftjkeia, Dpaetting the contents of the pannien Qpon 
their mata. T^ bov immediatelT set to work shovelling np the 
sand with his handa. aiid acniiing it as well as he could from amongst 
their leca, and having I'jaded his donkey, he cantered awaj. Not 
a word or \adk jiai'l between him and the amokei^ who never 
moved from their waXa ; and two honn afterwards I paased b; them 
when their poatun was pmidM:lT the nme, and their legs were itiU 
aniroimded by the remain* '4 the load of mad ! " 

n^m Smyrna, after « forlnicbt't (niae amcmg the islands, Cobden 
amred at Athena, March 19th, when the political and eoonomic at- 
ramnancea of the new Hellenic kingdom intcreated him more keenly 
than the rmowned mnnnmoila, th':int;h he did not &ul in attention 
lo them also. He waa amased t>a find the mighty states of Attica 
and Sparta within an area scmMsliiuc smaller than the two coonties 
•4 Votkihire and Lancaahin. *- What lamon* pnffet* thoae old 
Gre^a wa« '. Half the edncaled world in Europe ia now devoting 
BKm thonzhl to the ancient aSain of theae Ijllipntian states, the 
■rnabbhs 'i their tribes, the wan of their rillagea, the geography of 
'li-4r rirnltu asd hillocka. than they bcMow npon the modem 
tiiKrr '.( tbt- Sncth and Koith Americaa. the polities of the United 
Stdei. and the charts cf the nu^iy nvos and moontaina of the New 

Ob :':.'- i\< of April CoMen arrived tf Falmonth, after an absence 
ti ai ni'vtha. He ooold hardly have apait a mote pro&table holiday, 
fi;v b> bk^ laid sp a cn«i aock of ptJitiial infonnadon, and acquired 
a fo'.aiz ; linr fsmiliaritT with the cimmataneea of the eastern baain 
vS tbt M>-i:v?:anesn and the TnHuab Gorenunent— then as now the 
eoitTt ''.' '.<T3- aeSTr diplcauarr — and wiih the real woricing of those 
yrsirr'j^'* tf saDonsl |nJi<7 whi<h he had already condemned by the 
\\fm tji bsiiTc DommuD Mmsf and i^ection. 



ut the gTMt B<£nB Att vl 18>t bd tfimi ^ 

whiih dw liboal r mml (tf Oa »mit tm 

y^ Aer the jMmiin^ of Uk Act wae nttoly nnafafe to ^Bdj. 
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fident in the large possibility of human destiny. To show, as Combe 
showed, that the character and motives of men are connected with 
physical predispositions, was to bring character and motive within 
the sphere of action, because we may in that case modify them by 
attending to the requirements of the bodily organisation. A 
boundless field is thus opened for the influence of social institutions, 
and the opportunities of beneficence are without limit There Ib 
another side on which Cobden found Combe* s teaching in harmony 
with the impulses of his own temperament : it rests upon the natursd 
soundness of the human heart, and its methods are those of mildness 
and lenity. 

The doctrine of the pamphlets has its avowed source in the very 
same spirit which has gradually banished violence, harshness, and the 
darker shapes of repression from the education of the young, from 
the treatment of the insane, from the punishment of criminals, and 
has substituted for those time-honoured but most ineffective processes, 
a rational moderation and enlightened humanity, the force of lenient 
and considerate example and calm self-possession. Non-intervention 
was an extension of the principle which, renouncing appeals through 
brute violence, rests on the nobler and more powerful qualities of the 
understanding and the moral nature. Cobden's distinction as a 
statesman was not that he accepted and applied this principle in a 
general way. Charlatans and marauders accept such principles in 
that way. His merit is that he discerned that England, at any rate, 
whatever might be true of Germany, France, or Russia, was in the 
position where the present adoption of tMs new spirit of policy would 
exactly coincide vdth all her best and largest interests. Now and at 
all times Cobden was far too shrewd and practical in his temx>er to 
suppose that unfamiliar truths will shine into the mind of a nation 
by their own light It was 'of England that he thought, and for 
England that he wrote ; and what he did was not to declaim the 
platitudes of rose-coloured morality, but by reference to the hardest 
facts of our national existence and international relations, to show that 
not only the moral dignity, but the material strength, the solid 
interests, the real power of the coimtry, alike for improvements 
within and self-defence without, demanded the abandonment of the 
diplomatic principles of a time which was as unenlightened and 
mischievous on many sides of its foreign policy, as everybody knows 
and admits it to have been in the schoolroom, in the hospital, and in 
the offices of the national revenue. 

The pamphlets do not deal with the universe, but with this coimtry. 
Their writer has'been labelled a cosmopolitan, — usually by those who 
in the same breath, by a violent contradiction, reproached him for 
preaching a gospel of national selfishness and isolation. In truth 
Cobden was only cosmopolitan in the sense in which no other 
statesman would choose to deny himself to be cosmopolitan also ; 
namely, in the sense of aiming at a policy which, in bene6ting his 
own country, should benefit all the rest of the world at the same 
time. " I am an English citizen," he would have said, " and what I 
am contending for is that England is to-day so situated in every 
particular of her domestic and foreign circumstances, that by leaving 
other governments to settle their own business and fight out their 
own quarrels, and by attending to the vast and difficult affairs of her 
own enormous realm and the condition of her people, she will not 
only be setting the world an example of noble morality which no 
other nation is so happily free to set, but she will be following the 
very course which the maintenance of her own greatness most im- 
peratively commands. It is precisely because Great Britain is so 
strong in resources, in courage, in institutions, in geographical 
position, that she can, before all other Europeans powers, afford to 
be moral, and to set the example of a mighty nation walking in the 
paths of justice and peace.'* 

Cobden's political genius perceived this great mark of the time, 
that, in his own words, " at certain periods in the history of a nation, 
it becomes necessary to review its principles of domestic policy, for 
the purpose of adapting the government to the changing and im- 
proving condition of its people." Next, "it must be equally the 
part of a wise community to alter the maxims by which its foreign 
relations have in times past been regulated, in conformity with the 
changes that have taken place over the entire globe." * Such a period 
he conceived to have come for England in that generation. The 
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cardinal fact that struck his eye was the great population that was 
gathering in the new centres of industry in the north of England, in 
the factories, and mines, and furnaces, and cydopean foundries, 
which the nuigic of steam had called into such sudden and mar- 
vellous being. 

It was with no enthusiasm that he reflected on this transformation 
that had overtaken the western world, and in his first pamphlet he 
anticipated the cry, of which he heard more than enough all through 
his life, that his dream was to convert England into a vast manufac- 
tory, and that his political vision was directed by the interests of his 
order. " Far from nourishing any such esprit-de-corpBt** he says in 
the first pamphlet, " our predilections lean altogether in an opposite 
direction. We were bom and bred up amid the pastoral charms of 
the south of England, and we confess to so much attachment for the 
pursuits of our forefathers, that, had we the casting of the parts of 
all the actors on this world's stage, we do not think we should suffer 
a cotton-null or a manufactory to have a place in it • . . But the 
factory system, which sprang from the discoveries in machinery, has 
been adopted by all the civilised nations in the world, and it is in 
vain for us to think of discountenancing its application to the 
necessities of this country ; it only remains for us to mitigate, as far 
as possible, the evils that are perhaps not inseparably connected with 
this novel social element ** 

To this conception of the new problem Cobden always kept very 
close. This was always to him the foundation of the new order of 
things, which demanded a new kind of statesmanship and new ideas 
upon national policy. It is true that Cobden sometimes slips into 
the phrases of an older school, about the rights of man and natural 
law, but such lapses into the dialect of a revolutionary philosophy 
were very rare, and they were accidents. His whole scheme rested, 
if ever any scheme did so rest, upon the wide positive base of a great 
social expediency. To political exclusion, to commercial monopoly 
and restriction, to the preponderance of a territorial aristocracy in 
the legislature, he steadfastly opposed the contention that they were 
all fatally incompatible with an industrial system, which it was 
beyond tiie power of any statesman or any order in the country to 
choose between accepting and casting out 

In material well-being Cobden maintained, and rightly maintained, 
that you not only have the surest foundation for a solid fabric of 
morality and enlightenment among your people, but in the case of 
one of our vast and populous modem societiei of free men, the only 
sure bidwark against oeaseless disorder and violent convulsion. It 
was not, therefore, from the side of emotional sympathy that Cobden 
started, but from that positive and scientific feeling for good order 
and right government which is the statesman's true motive and 
deepest passion. The sentimental benevolence to which Victor Hugo 
and Dickens have appealed with such power, could give little help 
in dealing with the surging uncontrollable tides of industrial and 
economic forces. Charity, it is true, had been an accepted auxiliary 
in the thinly peopled societies of the middle ages ; but for the great 
populations and complex interests of the western world in modem 
times, it is seen that prosperity must depend on policy and institu- 
tions, and not on the compassion of individuals. 

It is not necessary that we should analyse the contents of pamphlets 
which any one may read through for himself in a few hours, and which 
well deserve to be read through even by those who expect their con- 
clusions to be most repugnant. The pamphlet on England^ Ireland^ 
and America is a development of the following thought : — A nation 
is growing up on the other side of the Atlantic which by the opera- 
tion of various causes, duly enumerated by the writer, must inevitably 
at no distant date enter into serious competition with our own manu- 
factures. Apart from the natural advantages possessed by this new 
competitor, there are two momentous disadvantages imposed upon the 
English manufEu^turer, which tend to disable him in the struggle with 
his formidable rivaL These two disadvantages are first, protection 
and the restriction of commerce ; second, the policy of intervention 
in European feuds. The one loads us with a heavy burden of taxa- 
tion and debt ; the other aggravates the burden by limiting our use 
of our own resources. The place of Ireland in the argument, after 
a vivid and too tme picture of the deplorable condition of that 
country, is to illustrate from the most striking example within the 
writer's own knowledge, " the impolicy and iignstice of the statesmen 
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who bave averted their fooes from this diseased member of the body 
politic ; and at the same time hare led us, thus maimed, into the 
midst of ererj conflict that has oocoired on the continent of Europe." 
In fine, the poHcj of interrention ought to be abandoned, becanse it 
has created aoid continues to augment the debt, which shackles ns in 
our industrial competition ; because it has in eveiy case been either 
mischieTous or futile, and constantly so eren in reference to its own 
professed ends ; and because it has absorbed eneigy and resource 
that were imperiouslj demanded bj ereiy consideration of national 
dutj lor the improrement of the backward and neglected portions 
of our own realms. 

In the second pamphlet the same principles are implied to the 
special case which the prejudice of the time made urgent David 
Urquhart, a remarkaMe man, of prodigious activity, and with a 
singular genius for impressing his opinions upon all sorts of men 
from aristocratic dandies down to the grinders of Sheffield and the 
eobblers of Stafford, had recently published an appeal to England in 
fiivonr of Turkey. He had furnished the mimsters with arguments 
for a policy to which they leaned by the instinct of old prejudice, 
and he had secured all the editors of the newspapers. Mr. XJrquhart's 
book was the immediate provocation for Cobden's pamphlets. In 
the second of them the author dealt with Russia. With Russia we 
were then, as twenty years later and forty years later — ^perhaps 
some reader of the next generation may write on the maigin of this 
page, ''as sixty years later/' — urged with passionate imprecations 
to go to war in defence of European law, the balance of power, and 
the security of British interests. 

Disclaiming a spirit of partiality for any principle of the foreign 
or the domestic policy of the Government of St. Petersburg, Cobden 
proceeded to examine each of the arguments by which it was then, 
as now, the fashion to defend an armed interference by England 
between Russia and Turkey. A free and pointed description, first 
of Turkey, and next of Russia, and a contrast between the creation 
of St. Petersburg and the decline of Constantinople, led up to the 
propositions: — ^first, that the advance of Russia to the countries 
which the Turk once wasted by fire and sword, and still wastes by 
the more deadly processes of misgovemment, would be a great step 
in the progress of improvement ; second, that no step in the progress 
of improvement and the advance of civilisation can be inimical to 
the interests or the wel&re of Great Britain. What advantage can 
it be to us, a commercial and manufacturing people, that countries 
placed in the healthiest latitudes and blessed with the finest climate 
in the world, should be retained in a condition which hinders their 
inhabitants from increasing and multiplying ; from extracting a 
wealth from the soil which would enable them to purchase the 
products of western lands ; and so from changing their present 
poverty-stricken and plague-stricken squalor, for the manifold 
ei^oyment of their share of all the products of natural resource and 
human ingenuity 1 As for Russia, her treatment of Poland was cruel 
and unjust, but let us at least put aside the cant of the sentimental 
declaimers who, amid a cloud of phrases about ancient freedom, 
national independence, and glorious republic, obscure the fact that 
the Polish nation meant only a body of nobles. About nineteen out 
of every twenty of the inhabitants were serfs without a single civil 
or political right ; one in twenty was a noble ; and the Polish nobles 
were the vainest, most selfish, most cruelly intolerant, most violently 
lawless aristocracy of ancient or modem times. Let us join by all 
means in the verdict of murder, robbery, treason, and perjury which 
every free and honest nation must declare against Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria for their undissembled wickedness in the partition. 
Let us go further, and admit that the infamy with which Burke, 
Sheridan, and Fox laboured to overwhelm the emissaries of British 
violence in India, was justly earned at the very same period by the 
minions of Russian despotism in Poland. But no honest man who 
takes the trouble to compare the condition of the true people of 
Poland under Russia, with their condition under their own tyran- 
nical nobles a century ago— and here Cobden gives ample means of 
comparison — will deny that in material prosperity and in moral 
order of life the advance has been at least as great as in any 
other portion of the habitable globe. Apart from these historic 
changea^ the Russo-maniac ideas of Russian power are demon- 
itnibly absuzd. With certain alight modifications, Cobden's 



demonstration of their absurdity remains as valid now as it wai 
forty years ago. 

We may easily see how unreasonable it is that Cobden'i 
theory of non-intervention should be called selfish by those who 
woidd be ashamed to base an opposite policy on anything else than 
selfishness. " Our desire," Cobden said, " is to see Poland happy, 
Turkey civilised, and Russia conscientious and free : it is still more 
our wish that these ameliorations should be bestowed by the hands of 
Britain upon her less instructed neighbours : so far the great 
majority of our opponents and ourselves are agreed. How to accom- 
plish this beneficent purpose, is the question whereon "we diffcL* 
They would resort, as Washington Irving said in a pleasant satire cm 
us, to the cudgel, to promote the good of their neighbours and the 
peace and happiness of the world. There is one unanswerabk 
objection to tiiis, Cobden answered : experience is against it ; it 
has been tried for hundreds of years, and has fEuled. He proposed 
to arrive at the same end by means of our national example, bj 
remaining at x>eace, vigorously pursuing reforms and improvements, 
and so presenting that spectacle of wealth, prosperity, x>ower, and in- 
vincible stability, which reward an era of peace wisely and diligently 
used. " Your method," he said, ** cannot be right, because it assumei 
that you are at all times able to judge what will be good for oihen 
and the world — which you are not And even if yonr judgment 
were infallible, the method would be equally wrong, for you have 
no jurisdiction over other states which authorises you to do them 
good by force of arms." 

The source of these arguments lay in three convictiona. First ^ 
government of England must always have its hands fall, in attending 
to its domestic business. Second, it can seldom be sure which psxtr 
is in the right in a foreign quarrel, and very seldom indeed be sqr 
that the constituencies, ignorant and excitable as they are, will disoen 
the true answer to that perplexing question. Finally, the govern- 
ment which keeps most dose to morality in its political dealings, viQ 
find itself in the long-run to have kept most close to the nature d 
things, and to that success which rewards conformity to the nature d 
things. It followed from such reasoning as this that the author d 
the pamphlets denounced by anticipation the policy of compelling 
the Chinese by ships of war to open more ports to our vessels. Whj. 
he asked in just scorn, should not the ships of war on their way oat 
compel the French to transfer the trade of Marseilles to Havre, and 
thus save us the carriage of their wines through the Straits d 
Gibraltar? Where is the moral difference? And aa to Gibraltar 
itself, he contended, that though the retention of conquered coloniee 
may be regarded with some complacency, because they are repruak 
for previous depredations by their parent states, yet ^England fcf 
fifty years at Gibraltar is a spectacle of brute violence, unmitigated 
by any such excuses. " Upon no principle of morality,** he went on. 
" can this unique outrage upon the integrity of an ancient, poweifd 
and renowned nation be justified ; the example, if imitated, instead 
of being shunned universally, would throw all the nations of the 
earth into barbarous anarchy.*' Here as everywhere else we see hov 
wrong is the begetter of wrong, for if England had not possessed 
Gibraltar, she would not have been tempted to pursue that turbokst 
policy in the Mediterranean, which is still likely one day to oost her 
dear.* 

Again, the immoral method has failed. Why not try now whether 
conmierce will not succeed better than war, in regenerating and 
uniting the nations whom you would fain improve ? Let goven- 
ments have as little to do with one another as possible, and letpeopk 
begin to have as much to do with one another as possible. Cf hov 
many cases of intervention by England does every £nglishman oov 
not admit that they were monstrous and inexcusable blimders^ aod 
that if we had pursued the alternative method of doing the work of 
government well at home and among our dependencies, improving 
our people, lightening the burdens of commerce and inAiii^f4|Afnw^ 



^ It is perhAps not cot of place to mentioo that aeverml y«an a^o, ^ 
preseot writer ooce aaked Mr. Mill's opinion on the question of the po** 
seanoD of Gibraltar. His answer was that the really deairmble thing ia 
the case of strong places commanding the entrance to cfose seas is that thfj 
should be in the hands of a European League. Meanwhile^ as the state of 
international morality \b not ripe for sucn a Leagae, England is periMi{ii 
of all nations least likely to abuse the poasemion of a strong rf^fp^ of tbst 
kind. 
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husbanding wealth, we should have augmented our own material 
power, for which great national wealth is only another word ; and we 
should have taught to the governments that had been exhausting and 
impoverishing themselves in war, the great lesson that the way to 
give content, enlightenment, and civil virtues, to your people, and a 
solid strength to their government, is to give them peace. It is thus, 
Cobden urged, that the virtues of nations operate both by example 
and precept ; and such is the power and rank they confer, that in the 
end *' states ynH all turn moralists in self-defence." 

As we shall see when we come to the Crimean War, the new 
principles did not at once crush out the old; it was not to be 
expected by any one who reflects on the strength of prejudice, 
especially prejudice supported by the consciousness of an honourable 
motive, that so sudden a change should take place. But the 
pamphlets are a great landmark in the history of politics in England, 
and they are still as well worth reading as they ever were. If time has 
weakened their literal force, it has confirmed their real significance. 

In a personal biography, it is perhaps not out of place to dwell in 
conclusion on a point in the two pamphlets, which is of very 
secondary importance compared with their political teaching, and yet 
which has an interest of its own ; I mean the literary excellence of 
these performances. They have a ringing clearness, a genial vivacity, 
a free and confident mastery of expression, which can hardly be sur- 
passed. Cobden is a striking instance against a favourite plea of the 
fanatics of Latin and Greek. They love to insist that a collegian's 
scholarship is the great source and foxmtain of a fine style. It would 
be nearer the truth to say that our classical training is more aptly 
calculated to destroy the qualities of good writing and fine speaking, 
than any other system that could have been contrived. Those 
qualities depend principally, in men of ordinary endowment, upon 
a certain large freedom and spontaneousness, and next upon a strong 
habit of observing things before words. These are exactly the habits of 
mind which our way of teaching, or rather of not teaching, Latin and 
Greek inevitably chills and represses in any one in whom the literary 
faculty is not absolutely irrepressible. What is striking in Cobden is 
that after a lost and wasted childhood, a youth of drudgery in a 
warehouse, and an early manhood passed amid the rather vulgar 
associations of the commercial traveller, he should at the age of one 
and thirty have stepped forth the master of a written style, which in 
boldness, freedom, correctness, and persuasive moderation, was not 
surpassed by any man then living. He had taken pains with his 
mind, and had been a diligent and extensive reader, but he had never 
studied language for its own sake. 

CHAPTER V. 

LIFE IN MANCHESTER, 1837-9. 

A FEW weeks after Cobden 's return home from the East, William the 
Fourth died (June 20), and the accession of Queen Victoria to the 
throne was followed by a general election. For some months 
Cobden's name had been before the politicians of Stockport, and 
while he was abroad, he had kept his brother constantly instructed 
how to proceed in the various contingencies of electioneering. 
Frederick Cobden seems even at this early stage to have expressed 
some not unnatural anxiety, lest public life should withdraw the 
indispensable services of his brother from their business. He had 
even remonstrated against any further pamphlets. ^Do not fear," 
replied Richard Cobden, " I am not author-mad. But I have written 
a letter to the editor of the Globe^ in which,"— and so forth.* He 
was in no sense author-mad, but still he was overflowing with thoughts 
and arguments and a zeal for the commonwealth, which made publi- 
cation in one shape or another as much a necessity to him, as it is a 
necessity to a poet or an apostle. In the same letter, in answer to a 
friend's warning that he should not spoil his holiday by anxiety as to 
affairs at home, he said : — " I am not, I assure him, giving one 
moment^s thought to the Stockport electors. The worthy folks may 
do as they please. They can make me M.P. by their favour, but they 
cannot mar my happiness if they reject me. It is ' the cause ' with 
which I am in some degree identified, that makes me anxious about 
the result. Personally, as you well know, I would rather have my 
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freedom for two years more." .... "Let me say once for all, in 
reference to the Stockport affair, that I shall be quite happy, which- 
ever way the die falls. You know me better than any other person, 
and I am sure you will believe that my peace or happiness does not 
depend upon external circumstances of this or any similar nature." * 

Yet even in this firee mood, Cobden knew his own mind, as he 
never failed to do, and he intended to be elected if possible. He 
belonged to the practical type, with whom to have once decided upon 
a course becomes in itself a strong independent reason for continuing 
in it ** One word as to your own private feeUngs," he writes to his 
brother, ** which may from many causes be rather inclined to lead 
you to wish that my entrance into public life were delayed a little. 
I shall only say that on this head it is now too late to parley ; it is 
now useless to waver, or to shrink from the realisation of that which 
we had resolved upon and entered upon, not as children, but as men 
knowing that action must follow such resolves. Your temx>erament 
and mine are unequal, but in this matter I shall only remind you 
that my feelings are more deeply implicated than your own, and that 
whilst I can meet with an adequate share of fortitude any failure 
which comes from insuperable causes, whatever may be the object I 
have in view, yet if in this case my defeat should spring from your 
timidity or sensitiveness (shall I say disinclination f), it would afflict 
me severely, and I fear lastingly."* 

As the election drew nearer, Cobden was overtaken by that eager 
desire to succeed, which gradually seizes even the most philosophical 
candidate as the passion of battle waxes hotter around him. He 
threw himself into the struggle with all his energy. It is historically 
interesting to know what Liberal electors were thinking about in 
those days. We find that they asked their candidate his opinion as 
to the property qualification for Members of Parliament, Primo- 
geniture, the Poor Law Amendment Act, and the Factory Question. 
The last of the list was probably the most important, for Cobden had 
taken the trouble many months before to set out his opinions on that 
subject in a letter to the chairman of his committee. 

What he said comes to this, that for plain physical reasons no child 
ought to be put to work in a cotton mill so early as the age of 
thirteen, but whatever restrictions on the hours of labour might be 
desirable, it was not for the legislature to impose them : it was for 
the workmen to insist upon them, relying not on Parliament, but on 
their own action. A. workman by saving the twenty pounds that 
would carry him across the Atlantic, could make himself as inde- 
pendent of his employer, as the employer is independent of him ; 
and in this independence he would be free, without the emasculating 
interference of Parliament, to drive his ovm bargain as to how many 
hours he would work. In meeting his committee at Stockport, 
Cobden repeated his conviction that the factory operatives had it in 
their power to shorten the hours of labour without the aid of Parlia- 
ment, but to infant labour, as he had said before, he would afford the 
utmost possible protection. He laughed at the mock philanthropy 
of the Tory landowners, who took so lively an interest in the welfare 
of the factory population, and yet declined to suffer the slightest 
relaxation of the com laws, though these did more to degrade and 
pauperize the labouring classes, by doubling the price of food and 
limiting employment, than any other evil of which they had to 
complain. 

Whether these views alienated any of those who would otherwise 
have supported him, we do not know. Probably the most effective 
ailment against Cobden's candidature was the fact that he was 
a stranger to the borough. On the day of election he was found to 
be at the bottom of the poll.' He wrote to his uncle, Mr. Cole, 
explaining his defeat : — 

" The cause of failure was that there was too much confidence on 
the part of the reformers. We were too satisfied, and neglected those 
means of insuring the election which the Tories used, and by their 
activity at Stockport as elsewhere they gained the victory. If the 
battle had to be fought again to-morrow, I could ^in. To revenge 
themselves for the loss of their man, the Radicals have since the 
election adopted a system of exclusive dealing (nof counitnancei by 
m«), and those publicans and shopkeepers who voted for the Major 

» ToF,C, Jan. 4, 1837. • lb -P. C. Jan. 28, 1837. 

s HennrMarsland (Reformer) 480; Major Manlsnd (Tory) 471; Richud 
Cobden (Reformer) 418. 
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now find their oounten deserted. The consequence is that the 
Reformers place printed placards over their shops, Voted for Cobden, 
inscribed in laige characters, and the butchers and greengrocers in 
the market-place crj out from their stalls, Cobden beef, Cobden 
potatoes, &C. So you see I have not lost ground, by my failure at 
the poll, with the unwashed. But the truth is I am quite reconciled 
to the result There are many cansiderations which make me con- 
dude it is all for the best" ^ 

His friends made arrangements for presenting him with a piece of 
plate, and seventeen thousand subscribers of one penny each raised 
the necessary fund. For some reason, Daniel (yConnell was invited 
to be present. He and Cobden drove together in an open carriage to 
Stockport (November 13, 1837), where they addressed an immense 
meeting in the open air, and afterwards spoke at a public dinner. To 
the great Liberator the reporter of the day generously accords three 
colunms, while Cobden's words were condensed into that scanty 
space which is the common lot of orators who have won no spurs. 
His chief topic seems to have been the ballot ; he declared that with- 
out that protection, household su£Erage, the repeal of the com laws, 
the shortening of parliaments, would all be insecure benefits. There 
is in this a certain inversion of his usual order of thinking about 
the proper objects of political solicitude, for he commonly paid 
much less heed to the machinery than to the material objects of 
government. 

It was quite as well for Cobden^s personal interests that he was left 
free for a little time longer to attend to his business. The somewhat 
apprehensive character of his brother made him little able to carry 
on the trade in an intrepid and enterprising spirit, and at every step 
the judgment, skill, and energy of a stronger head were wanted. At 
this time the scale of the business which had started from such 
small beginnings had become so extensive that Cobden estimated the 
capital in it at no less than 80,0002., with a credit in acceptances of 
at least 25,000(. : he represented the turn-over as 150,000/.* In 1836 
the books show that the nett profits of the firm had exceeded 23,000/. 
for the year ; and though the trade was so fluctuating that the first 
half of the following year only showed a profit of 4,000/., Cobden's 
sanguine temperament led him to speak as if their capital were being 
regularly augmented at the rate of 2,000/. a month. We can easily 
understand Frederick Cobden's unwillingness to be left to his own 
resources in the administration of a business of this size, and his 
brother promised repeatedly not to throw so heavy a responsibility 
upon him. From the time of Cobden's return from the East they 
had both nourished the idea of separating from the London firm, as 
well as from the Sabden factory, and the idea remained in their minds 
for a couple of years. Then, as we shall presently see, it was carried 
into execution. 

Cobden, however, had made up his mind after the Stockport elec- 
tion that to push his material fortunes was not to be the great aim of 
his life. "I am willing to give a few years of entire exertion," he 
wrote in 1838, ** towards making the separation successful to ourselves. 
But at the same time all my exertions will be with an eye to make 
myself independent of all business claims on my time and anxieties. 
Towards this, Henry and Charles [their two younger brothers] will 
for their own sakes, I expect, contribute. And I hope and expect in 
five years they will be in a situation to force me out of the concern 
a ujilling exile. At all events I am suie there will not want talent of 
some kind about us, to take advantage of my determination to be at 
easb, and have some time for leisure to take care of my health, and 
indulge tastes which are in some degree essential to my happiness. 
With reference to health, both you and I must not omit reasonable 
precautions ; we are not made for rivalling Methusaleh, and if we 
can by care stave off the grim enemy for twenty years longer, we 
shall do more than nature intended for us. At idl events let us 
remember that to live usefully is far better than living long. And 
do not let us deprive ourselves of the gratification at last, a gratifi- 
cation which the selfish never have, that we have not embittered our 
whole lives with heaping up money, but that we have given a part 
of our time to more rational and worthy exertions." * 

Even now, when the indispensable work of laying a base of 
material prosperity was still incomplete, and when hb own business 

1 T»Mr,CoU. Sept 0,1837. 
> LaUr U r. CMim, Feb. 84, 1887. * 2b /*. C. Oct 98, 1888. 



might well have occupied his whole attention, he was always ihinking 
much more earnestly about the interests of others than his own. The 
world of contemporaries and neighbours seldom values or loves tliit 
generous and unfamiliar spirit, and the tone of Manchester was in 
tlus respect not much higher than that of the rest of the world. It 
cannot surprise us to learn that for some time Cobden made no great 
progress in Manchester society. He was extremely self-possessed and 
self-confident, and as a consequence he was often thought to be 
wanting in the respect that is due from a yoimg man to his elden, 
and from a man who has a fortune to make, towards those who have 
made it His dash, his freedom of speech, his ardour for new ideas, 
were taken for signs of levity ; and a certain airy carelessness about 
dress marked a rebel against the minor conventions of the world. 
The patient endurance of mere ceremonial was at this time impoa- 
sible to him. He could not be brought to attend the official dinners 
given by the Lord of the Manor. When he was selected to serve as 
assessor at the Court Leet for manorial purposes, though the occasion 
brought him into contact with men who might have been useful to 
him in his business, he treated the honour very easily. He sat rest- 
lessly on his bench, and then strolled away after an hour or two had 
shown him that the proceedings were without real significance. He 
could not even understand the urgency of more prudent friiends that 
he should return. It was not conceit nor conscious defiance, bnt the 
incapacity inborn in so active and serious an intelligence, of con- 
tentedly muffling itself even for half a day under idle forms. He 
was bom a political man ; his most real interests in the world were 
wholly in affairs of government and institution, and his dominant 
passion was a passion for improvement His whole mind was pos- 
sessed by the high needs and great opportunities of society, as the 
minds of some other men have been possessed by the aspirations of 
religion, and he had as little humour for the smcdl things of worldly 
punctilio as Calvin or as Knox may have had. 

I have already described the relation of some of Cobden's ideas to 
those of George Combe. It was, above all other things, for the sake 
of the prospect which it held out of supplying a sure basis and a 
trustworthy guide in the intricate and encimibered path of national 
education, that he was drawn for a time to Combe's system of phreno- 
logy. His letters dming the years of which we are now speaking 
abound pretty freely in the terms of that crude catalogue, but with 
him they are less like the jargon of the phrenological fanatic of those 
days, than the good-humoured language of a man who believes in a 
general way that there is something in it. In 1835 he hod been in- 
strumental in forming a phrenological society in Manchester, and the 
first of a series of letters to Combe is one in 1836, pressing him to 
deliver a course of lectures in that town. It is interesting as an 
illustration of the ftmAnng growth both in rational tolerance and 
scientific opinion, when we compare the very moderate heterodoxy of 
phrenology with the doctrines that in our own day are publicly dis- 
cussed without alarm. " The Society which we profess to have here," 
Cobden writes, " is not well supported, and for nearly a twelvemonth 
it can hardly be said to have manifested many signs of existence. 

" The causes are various why phrenology languishes, but probably 
the primary one may be sought in that feeling of fashionable timidity 
among the leading medical men and others who, although professing 
to support it privately, have not yet openly avowed themselves 
disciples of the science of Spurzheim and Gall. But phrenology is 
rapidly disenthralling itself from that * cold obstruction * of ridicule 
and obloquy, which it has, in common with every other reform and 
improvement, had to contend against, and probably the mind of the 
community of Manchester presents at this moment as fine a field, in 
which to sow the seeds of instruction by means of a course of lectures 
by the author of The Constitution of Man, as could be found any- 
where in the world The difficulty of religious prejudice 

exists here, and it requires delicate handling. Thanks, however, 
to the pursuits of the neighbourhood, to the enlightening chemical 
and mechanical studies with which our industry is allied, and to the 
mind-invigorating effect of an energetic devotion to commerce, we 
are not^ as at Liverpool, in a condition to tolerate rampant exhibitions 

of intolerance here The High Church party stands sullinly 

aloof from all useful projects, and the severer sectarians restrict 
themselves here, as elsewhere, to their own narrow sphere of exertion, 
but the tone of public opinion in Manchester is superior to the 
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influence of either of these extremes. How I pity you in Scotland, 
the only country in the world in which a wealUiy and intelligent 
middling class submits to the domination of a spiritual tyranny.'' ^ 

Though he was intolerant of the small politics of the Borough- 
reeve and the Constables, Cobden did not count it as small politics to 
agitate with might and main on behalf of the incorporation of the 
great city to which he belonged. His large comprehension of the 
greater needs of civilization and his country never at any time in his 
life dulled his interest in the need that lay close to his hand. The 
newspapers of the time show him to have been the moving spirit in 
the proceedings for incorporation, from the first requisition to the 
Borough-reeve and Constable to call a meeting of the ratepayers 
(February 3, 1838), down to the final triumph. 

The Municipal Reform Act had been passed by Lord Melbourne's 
Government in 1835, on the return of tiie Whigs to power after the 
short ministry of Sir Robert PeeL It was the proper complement 
to the greater Reform of 1832. By extending the principle of self- 
government firom national to local affairs, it purified and enlarged 
the organs of administrative power, and furnished new fields of 
discipline in the habits of the good citizen. In 1833 Brougham had 
introduced a measure for immediately incorporating such townjs as 
^lanchester and Birmingham, and directly conferring local represen- 
totive government upon them by Act of Parliament. But between 
1833 and 1835 things had happened which quenched these spirited 
methods. A process which had been imperative in 1833, had by 
1835 dwindled down to the permissive. Places were allowed to have 
charters, on condition that a majority of the ratepayers, being in- 
habitant householders, expressed their desire for incorporation by 
petition to the Crown in CounciL A muddy sea of corruption and 
cliicane was stirred up. All the vested interests of obstruction were 
on the alert The close and self-chosen members of the Court Leet, 
and the Streets Commission, and the Town Hall Commission, could 
not endure the prospect of a system in which the public business 
would no longer be done in the dark, and the public money no longer 
expended without responsibility to those who paid it The battle 
between privilege and popular representation which had been fought 
on the great scene at Westminster in 1832 was now resumed and 
fought out on the pettier stage of the new boroughs. The classes 
who had lost the power of bad government on a large national scale 
tried hard to retain it on a small local scale. The low-minded and 
corrupt rabble of freemen and pot- wallopers united with those who 
were on principle the embittered enemies of all improvement, the 
noisy, inglorious Eldons of the provincial towns, and did their best 
to thwart the x>etitions. The Tories and the Residuum, to use the 
phrase of a later day, made that alliance which Cobden calls unholy, 
but which rests on the natural affinities of bigotry and ignorance. 
The Whig, as usual, was timid and uncomfortable ; he went about 
murmuring that a charter was unnecessary, and muttered something 
about expense. 

" When your former kind and friendly letter reached me," Cobden 
writes to Tait, the Edinburgh publisher, " I was engaged before the 
commissioners, employed in exposing the trickery of the Tories in 
getting up their petition against the incorporation of our borough. 
For three weeks I was incessantly occupied at the Town HaU. By 
dint of hard work and some expense, we got at the filth in their 
Augean stable, and laid their dirty doings before the public eye. I 
believe now Uiere is little doubt of our being chartered before the 
next November election, and it will be a new era for Manchester 
when it shakes off the feudal livery of Sir Oswald Mosley, to put on 
the democratic garb of the Municipal Reform Act. 

"So important do I consider the step for incorporating the 
borough, that I have been incessantly engaged at the task for the 
last six months. I began by writing a letter of which I circulated 
five thousand copies, with a view of gaining the Radicals by showing 
the popular provisions of the Act Will you credit it — the low, 
blackguard leaders of the Radicals joined with the Tories and 
opposed us. The poor-law lunatics raised their demented yell, and 
we were menaced with nothing but defeat and annihilation at the 
public meeting. However, we sent a circular to every one of the 
10/. parliamentary electors who support liberal men, calling upon 
them to aid us at the public meeting, and they came forward to our 

1 To Otorgt Gwiftt. Aug. S8, 1836. 



rescue. The thopocraey carried the day. Two or three of the Tory* 
Radical leaders now entered the service of the Tories, with a view to 
obtain the signature of their fellows to a petition against incorpora- 
tion. They pretended to get upwards of thirty thousand names, for 
which they were well paid. But the voting has shown that four- 
fifths were forgeries. So much for the unholy alliance of Tory and 
Radical ! 

** I mention all this as my best excuse for not having written to 
you, or for you, for so many months. What with going twice to 
London on deputations, and fighting the battle with two extreme 
political parties in Manchester, I have been so constantly engaged in 
action, that I have not had time for theorizing upon any topia Still 
I have not abandoned the design of using my pen for your magazine. 
I have half collected materials for an article on convulsions in trade 
and banking, which when published will probably attract some notice 
from people engaged in such pursuits." ^ 

" Not having received a word of news, good or bad, from you since 
I came here," he wrote to his brother, "I conclude that nothing 
particularly important can have occurred. You will have heard, I 
dare say, the result of our interview with the Lords of the Coundl. 
There is, I think, not a shadow of doubt of the ultimate result of the 
application, but I am not pleased with the Whig ministrjr's mode of 
proceeding in these corporation affairs. It is quite certain that they 
are willing we should be put to quite as much trouble by the Tories 
as that party is able to impose on us. In the case of the Sheffield 
petition, I do not think the charter will be granted at all, merely 
because the Tories have contrived to get a greater number of raga^ 
muffins to sign against it than have subscribed for the charter. X 
saw one of the deputation to-day, who is quite disgusted with the 
whole set ; and Scholefield of Birmingham told me that if he and 
Attwood had not bullied the Whigs, and threatened to vote against 
them, the Birmingham petition would not have been acceded to. 
They are a bad lot, and the sooner they go out the better for the real 
reformers." * 

" That truckling subserviency," he writes later in this year, " of 
the ministry to the menaces of the Tories, is just in character with 
the conduct of the Whigs, on all questions, great or little. Without 
principle or political honesty, they are likewise destitute of any atom 
of the courage or independence which honesty can inspire, and the 
party which bullies them most ¥rill be sure to command their 
obedience. In the matter of municipal institutions their hearts are 
against us. C. P. Thomson ^ told us plainly that he did not like local 
self-government, and are his Whig colleagues more liberal than he 1 
I am sorry I am not at home to give a helping-hand to my old 
colleagues. I will never desert, and if the matter be still in abeyance 
when I get back, I shall be ready and willing to give my assistance." 
In the autumn of 1838, Lancashire was disturbed by torchlight 
meetings, destruction of property, and other formidable proceedings, 
under the lead of the Chartists— Stephens, Oastler, and others. 
This superficial outbreak had no alarms for Cobden. In a vein which 
is thoroughly characteipstic of the writer, he proceeds in the letter 
from which J have been quoting : — 

^^ As respects general politics, I see nothing in the present Radical 
outbreak to cause alarm, or make one dread the fate of Liberalism. 
On the contrary, it is preferable to the apathy of the three years when 
prosperity (or seemingly so) made Tories of all. Nor do I feel at all 
inclined to give up politics in disgust, as you seem to do, because of 
the blunders of the Radicals. They are rash and presumptuous, or 
ignorant if you will ; but are not the governing factions something 
worse ? Is not selfishness, or systematic plunder, or political knavery 
as odious as the blunders of democracy ? We must choose between 
the party which governs upon an exclusive or monopoly principle, 
and the people who seek, though blindly perhaps, the good of the vast 
majority. If they be in error we must try to put them right, if rash, 
to moderate ; but never^ never talk of giving up the ship / 

» To Mr. W. Tait, of Edinburah. July 3, 1838. 

• To F. HT, Cobden. Londoo, May 4, 1838. 

s Charles Poulett Tbomaon, afterwards Lord Sydenham, was one of the 
represeDtatives of Manchester from 1832 to 1839. On the reconstructioD 
of the AVhlff Oovemmeut under Lord Melboome, he was appointed to be 
President of the Board of Trade— a post which he afterwaras gave up, in 
order to go out as Governur-General of Canada. As we shall see in a later 
chapter, he has a place in the apostolic suocession of the Board of IVade, 
after Hntkiison and Deacon Hume. 
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Mmk tke wcaUmml • kmrntOM wmag ytl 6« raXIM round the question of (he 
earn kam. It appean to wm thtxt a wwral and even a religious spirit 
wuff he iiffmeif nOo thai Iqpae, emd if agitated m the same manner that 
Ar guestiom (fsiaverg has ftMN, it will he irresistihle. I can give this 
qnettifni & creat lift when I retom, bj publishing the result of mj 
inqoixieF into the state of things on the Continent, and particularly 
widi icfierenoe to the Prussian Union."^ 

Yet Cobdm had in his heart no illusions on the subject of his 
amnxxTmen, or their special susceptibility to either light or en- 
thusiafini. 

"Do not lei your zeal for the cause of democracy," Cobden wrote 
to Tail, the Edinbui^h bookseller, *' deceive you as to the fact of the 
opaqne ignorance in which the great bulk of the people of England 
aav wrapt^ If you write for the masses politically, and write soundly 
and honestly, they will not be able at present to appreciate you, and 
consequently will not support you. You cannot pander- to the new 
poor-law delusion, or mix up the com laws with the currency 
quackeries of Attwood. Nothing but these cries will go down with 
the herd at present. There is an obvious motive about certain 
agitators' movements. They hold up impracticabilities; their stock 
in trade will not £eJl short Secondly, these prevent intelligent 
people firom joining said agitators, who would be likely to supersede 
them in the eyes of their followers. There is no remedy for all this 
but improved education. Such as the tail and body are, such 
will be the character of the head. Nature does not produce such 
monsters as an ignorant or vicious community and virtuous and wise 
leadem In Scotland you are better off because you are better edu- 
cated. The great body of the English peasants are not a jot advanced 
in intellect since the days of their Saxon ancestors. 

^ I hope you will join us in a cry for schoolmasters as a first step 
to Radicalism. . . . Whilst I would caution you against too much 
political stuff in your magazine, let me pray you to strike a blow for 
us for education. I have unbounded fedth in the people, and would 
risk universal sufl&age to-morrow in preference to the present fran- 
chise. But we shall never obtain even an approach towards such a 
change, except by one of two paths — Revolution or the Schoolhouse. 
By the latter means we shall make permanent reform ; by the former 
we shall only effect convulsive and transient changes, to fall back 
again like Italy, or Spain, into despotism or anarchy.''* 

In August, 1838, Cobden again started for a month's tour in 
Germany, partly perhaps to appease that spirit of restlessness which 
made monotony the worst kind of fatigue, and partly to increase his 
knowledge of the economic condition of other countries. ''What 
nonsense," he once exclaimed, *' is uttered even by the cleverest men 
when they get upon that least of all understood, and yet most im- 
portant of all topics, the Trade of this country I And yet every dunce 
or aristocratic blockhead fancies himself qualified by nature to preach 
upon this complicated and difficult question." ' He was careful not 
to lay himself open to the same reproach of trusting to the light of 
nature for wide and accurate knowledge, and he turned his holiday 
in the countries of the Elbe and the Rhine to good account by getting 
together, as he said, some ammunition about the com laws. This 

bject was now beginning definitely to take the chief place in his 



In a letter to his sister, he shows that his journey has supplied 
him with material for an inMructive contrast : — ** Let me give you an 
idea of society here by telling you how I spent yesterday, being 
Sunday. In the first place I went to the cathedral church at nine 
o'clock in the morning, a very lai^^e building, pretty well filled (the 
ladies were as five to one in the congregation, against the number of 
male attendantB)u 

**The singing would have been a treat ; but unhappily I was 
placed beside a little old man whose devotion was so great, that he 
sang louder than all the congregation, in a screaming tone that 
pierced my tympanum. I heard nothin^^ but the deep notes of the 
organ, and the little man's notes still rin;; in my ears, and his ugly 
little perpevering face will haunt me till I reach the Rhine. The 
sermon lasted forty minutes ; the service was all over in one hour 
and a half ; and at eleven o'clrxrk I went in a coach to the country 
palace of the king at Charlottenburg, where is a splendid mausoleum 



» To ir. Tait. Aug. 17. 1838. 



Oct. 6, 1638. 

» To ir. Tait, May 6, 1837. 



and a statue of his late wife to be seen. The statue in 
of the first Prussian sculptor, and as I always critidae 
I thought it stifL Passing through a wood laid oat in 
walks, interspersed with sheets of water and provided with sMfe^I 
saw numbers of cockneys strolling about, and again I mig^ kni 
fancied myself in Kensington Gardens. But the variety of hni> 
dress, the frequent absence of the odious bonnet which seems a fat 
of the Englishwoman's nature, and the substitution, of the laee m 
gauze covering, which aids rather than hides the prettiest aeoonr 
of a woman's face, her well-managed hair, reminded me that I n 
from home. It was a quarter to two as I returned, and I met th 
king's sons going to dine with their father, wlio takes that md 
exactly at two. So you see we are not so unfashionable in Qv 
Street as we imagined. After taking a hasty dinner myself, I lad 
a horse and rode again into the country by another road, and vialei 
the Tivoli Qardens. On the way I passed some good bousei^di 
families of which were all outside, either in balconies or indi 
gardens before the door, with tables, laid out with refredunenti^i 
which the gentlemen were smoking, the ladies knitting or sevi^ 
and perhaps the children playing around with frolicsome glee. ^ 
this close to the great thoroughfare to Tivoli, along whidi crovditf 
pedestrians of all ranks, and great numbers of carriages and hew 
men, were proceeding. Yet nobody turned his bead to sneer, or fe 
insult others ; there was no intrusion or curiosity. I thought d cK 
England, and as I knew it would be impossible there to witnen nd 
a scene, I hope I did right in condemning the good people of BeA 
for their irreligious conduct. At the Tivoli Qardens, whi^ • 
about two miles from the town, they have a good view of the csi 
Here are Montagues Russcs and other amusements. The dayn 
splendid, and such a scene ! Hundreds of well-dressed and sS. 
better behaved x>eople were lounging or sitting in the large gardoi 
or several buildings, of this gay retreat ; in the midst were oar 
little tables at which groups were sitting. The ladies had tks 
work-bags, and were knitting, or sewing, or chatting^ or s^pq: 
coffee or lemonade ; the gentlemen often smoking, or perhaps ffiiOip 
with their party. Then the scene at the Montagnes Rnsses ! & 
little carriages were rattling down one after another along tha n 
dulating railroad with parties of every kind and age, frtun tbe ^ 
officer to the kitten-like child, who clung with all its daws Is i 
nurse, or sister, or manmia who gave it the treat Then tfaoe n 
music, and afterwards fireworks, and so went off the day at TM 
without clamour, rudeness, or drunkenness. After Tivoli I kM 
in at the two principal theatres, which were crammed ; and so esM 
the day which to me was not a day of rest If yon think thii if a 
improper picture of a Protestant Sunday, on the other liaiidl,ik 
sober and orderly German thinks the drunkenness, the filthy psbfr- 
houses, the miserable and moping mechanic that pines in h^ ic^ 
alley in our English cities on the Sabbath-day, are infinitely w<pt 
features of a Protestant community than his Tivoli QaidenL ^ 
both wrong ?" * 

With one other and final contrast, we may leave the mcmonak d 
the foreign tour of 1838 : — 

** I do hope the leather-headed bipeds who soak themsdvci «p> 
prosperous market-days in brandy and water at the White Beii; ^ 
be brought to the temperature of rational beings by the laift tvci^ 
months' regimen of low prices. And then let ns hope that we nfi. 
see them trying at least to bestow a little thought upon their (^ 
interests, in matters beyond the range of their fiscteiy walk ^ 
humiliates me to think of the class of people at hcone, who he»^ 
to the order of intelligent and educated men thai I see <& '^' 
Continent, following the business of manufacturing spoiai^ ^ 
Our countrymen, if they were possessed of a little d" the sm * 
the merchants and manufacturers of Frankfort, Chexnu£z« EIMi^l 
&c, would become the De Medicis, and Fug^ra^ and I>t Wsa - 
England, instead of glorring in being the toadies of a c^v?^' 
aristocracy, only less enlightened than themselvea !*> 

In the summer of the previ^nis year'he had, in one c^ his visv ^ 
London, sought the acquaintance of some of the pnMrusxat jc 
and politicians, and he wrote down his impiessii'^tf c^ ihen. 

"Yesterday," — this was in June, 1837 — "we west akwic wH 
to see the print-works of Surrey, and dined wiih Kakr|«ttML 
^ To Miu CcliUn. Sept. 3, 1838. *2VjrC Oks.CI9K 
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day before, being Sunday, I went in the morning to hear Benson (in 
the Temple Church) abuse the Dissenters and the Catholics, and 
compare the persecuted Church of England to the ark of the 
Israelites when encompassed by the Amalekites. . . . Then I went 
to the Zoological Gardens, and after staying there till the last minute, 
I accompanied Cole home to his house, and dined and slept . . . 
On Saturday in the morning I was at the Clubs ; was introduced to 
Fonblanque {Examiner\ Rintoul (Spectator)^ Bowring, Howard 
Elphinstone, &c In the evening of the same day I dined with 

Hindley, and met , , , &c., &c. [a party of north 

country members of parliament and candidates.] They are a sad lot 
of soulless louts, and I was, as compared with the intellectual 
atmosphere of the morning, precipitated from the temperature of 
blood-heat down to zero. ... I have not seen C. P. Thomson. I 
have left my card and address, but he has not noticed it, and if he 
does not send, I'll not call again. 

'* I hear queer accounts of our Right Hon. Member ; they tell me 
he is not the man of business we take him for. We shall see. 2^6 
vwre I see of our repreBentatives from Lancashire^ the more ashamed I 
feel at being so served^ and like Falstaff I begin to dread the idea of 
going through Coventry (for at Coventry they are generally to be 
found) with such a crew. I suppose you will have more failures by 
and by amongst the people at Manchester and liverpooL I begin 
now to fear that our distress will be greater and more permanent 
than I had expected at first It will be felt here, too, for some time, 
in failures amongst those old merchant princes who are princes only 
at spending, but whose gettings have been and will be small enough. 
The result of all will be that Liverpool and Manchester will more 
and more assume their proper rank as commercial capitals. London 
must content itself with a gambling trade in the bills drawn by those 
places. 

" I have had invitations without end, and shall if I stay a year 
still be in request ; but too much talking and running about will not 
suit me, and I am resolved to turn churlish and morose. I have 

seen, through S *s friend T , some of the Urquhart party : 

they are as mad as ever. I have called upon Roebuck, but have not 
been able to see him." ^ 

'' I was yesterday introduced to Mrs. and Mr. Grote at their house. 
I use the words Mrs. and Mr. because she is the greater politician of 
the two. He is a mild and philosophical man, possessing the highest 
order of moral and intellectual endowments ; but wanting something 
which tor need of a better phrase I shall call devil He is too ab- 
stract in his tone of reasoning, and does not aim to influence others 
by any proof excepting that of ratiocination ; iusy musy^ as Braham 
calls it, he is destitute o£ Had she been a man, she would have 
been the leader of a party ; he is not calculated for it 

'' I met at their house (which by the way is the great resort of all 
that is clever in the Opposition ranks) Sir W. Molesworth, a youthful, 
florid-looking man of foppish and conceited air, with a pile of head at 
the back (firmness) like a sugar-loaf. I should say that a cast of his 
head would furnish one of the most singular illustrations of phre- 
nology. For the rest, he is not a man of superior talents, and let him 
say what he pleases, there is nothing about him that is democratic in 
principle. .... 

*' I have been visiting, and visited by, all sorts of people — the 
Greek Ambassador, Wm. Allen of Plough Court, the chemist and 
Quaker philanthropist, Roebuck, and Joseph Parkes of Birmingham, 
amongst the nimiber. I spent a couple of hours with Roebuck at 
his house. He m a clever fellow, but I find that his mind is more 
active than powerful He is apt to take lawyer-like views of 
questions, and, as you may see by his speeches, is given to cavilling 
and special pleading 

"Easthope of the Chronicle, is very anxious that I should see 
Lord Palmerston, but I told him I had made up my mind that his 
lordship is incurable. He says that he is open to conviction, and a 
cleverer man than most of his colleagues. What a beautiful ensemble 
they must be ! I have seen nothing of C. P. Thomson ; I would 
have called again, but I think it better to reserve myself till he calls 
on me. I hear from all sides that he is not the man of business we 
take him for in Manchester. Although I have been so much taken 

> 2b F. Cobden, Jiuie 6, 1887. 



up with new acquaintances, I have not failed to make caUs upon all 
our old friends and^ relations.*'^ 

One general impression of great significance Cobden acquired from 
this and some later visits to London. Combe had in one of his 
letters been complaining of the bigotry with which he had to contend 
in Scotland. '* What you say of the intolerance of Scotland," said 
Cobden to him in reply, " applies a good deal to Manchester alsa 
There is but one place in the kingdom in which a man can live with 
perfect freedom of thought and action, and that is London." ' How- 
ever, he acted on the old and worthy principle, Spartam nactus es, 
Tianc exoma, and did not quarrel with the society in which' Ids lot 
was cast, because it preferred the echoes of its own prejudices to any 
unfamiliar note. 

Manchester did not receive its charter of incorporation until the 
autumn of 1838. Cobden's share in promoting this important reform 
was recognised by the inhabitants of the new borough, and he was 
chosen for alderman at the first election. The commercial capital of 
Lancashire was now to show its fitness to be the source and centre of 
a great national cause. 

CHAPTER VL 

THB FOUNDATION OF THE LEAOUB. 

The French economist who recounted to his countrymen the history 
of the great agitation in which Cobden now gradually rose to a 
foremost place, justly pointed out that the name and title of the Anti- 
Com-Law League gave to foreigners a narrow and inadequate idea of 
its scope, its depth, and its animating spirit What Bastiat thus said 
with regard to foreigners, is just as true with regard to ourselves of 
a later generation. We too are as apt as Frenchmen or Germans to 
think narrowly and inadequately of the scope and animating spirit of 
this celebrated confederation. Fet the interest of that astonishing 
record of zeal, tact, devotion, and courage, into some portions of 
which the biographer of Cobden has now to enter, lies principally for 
us in the circumstance that the abolition of the protective duties on 
food and the shattering of the protective system was, on one side, the 
beginning of our great modem struggle against class perponderanee 
at home, and on another side the dawn of higher ideals of civilization 
all over the world. 

It was not of himself assuredly that Cobden was speaking, when 
at the moment of the agitation reaching its height, he confessed that 
when it first began they had not all possessed the same comprehensive 
view of the interests and objects involved, that came to ihem. later. 
** I am afraid," he said, ** that most of us entered upon this straggle 
with the belief that we had some distinct class-interest in the ques- 
tion, and that we should carry it by a manifestation of our will in 
this district, against the will and consent of other portions of the 
community."' There was in this nothing that is either astonishing 
or discreditable. The important fact was that the class-interest of 
the manufacturers and merchants happened to fall in with the good 
of the rest of the community ; while the class-interest against which 
they were going up to do battle was an uncompensated burden on 
the whole commonwealth. Besides this, it has been observed on a 
hundred occasions in history, that a good cause takes on in its pro- 
gress laiger and unforeseen elements, and these in their turn bring 
out the nobler feelings of the best among its soldiers. So it was 
here. The class-interest widened into the consciousness of a com- 
manding national interest. In raising the question of the bread-tax, 
and its pestilent effects on their own trade and on the homes of their 
workmen, the Lancashire men were involuntarily opening the whole 
question of the condition of England. 

The backbone of the discussion in its strictly local aspect was in 
the question which Cobden and his friends at this time kept inces- 
santly asking. With a population increasing at the rate of a 
thousand souls a day, how can wages be kept up imless there be 
constantly increasing markets found for the employment of labour ; 
and how can foreign countries buy our manufactures, unless we take 
in return their com, timber, or whatever else they are able to pro- 
duce ? Apart, moreover, from increase of population, is it not clear 
that if capitalists were free to exchange their productions for the 

1 To F. Cobden. Jane 12, 1837. * To G. Ckmhe. March 9, 1841. 

• Ppoech at Manchester, Oct. 19, 1848. 
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aapect could not soffice. Mond ideas 
«f XMt luaodu of dam to elaaa m thss coontry, and of the relationB 
«^ cBcaaT &> c wmr; in the drmicd vorid, lay behind the conten- 
Utm oi th« hc^ii^ aad in the cooxse of that contention came into new 
T^ pRm^czBgs of a commercial ihiewdneas were gradnally 
into flUhxEsaam for a fatr-rrarhing principle, and the hard- 
Ban of bismev gradoally felt himaelf touched with the 
^w of the patziot and the deliTcrer. 
GcbdiB a ipecalasiTe mind had ^yeedily placed the conflict in its 
to ocher caaaea. We hare already seen how ample a 
he pijMiwpil of the transformation for which "Rn gliith 
ripe, and how thoroughly he had accustomed himaplf 
a» think of the com laws as merely part of a great whole of abnse 
and chttraetioo. Bat he was now, as at all times^ far too wise a man 
to iiH into the characteristic weakness of the system-monger, by 
pasH^g over the wock that lay to his hand, and lasisting that people 
shcvU swaEow his system whole. Nobody knew better how great a 
past of wiid(mi it is for a man who seeks to improve society, to be 
n^Et in diseonxng at a given moment what is the next thing to be 
if nag, or wbtther there is anything to be done at alL His interest in 
r a ao tt r iiaes did not prerent him from throwing l>iTna<»1f with all 
the CDOgy of apostolic spirit apon the particular point at which the 
of a eentory first opened. As he said to his brother in a 
that has already been quoted, he had convinced himself that a 
ev«i a religious spirit, might be infused into the question 
cf the con laws, and that if it were agitated in the same manner as 
the eld quifiin of slavery, the effect would be irresistible.^ 

Cobiiea was in no sense the original projector of an organised body 
lor throwxqg off the burden of the com dutieai In 1836 an Anti- 
Cora-Law Associatian had been formed in London ; its principal 
— **""*f were the parliamentary radicals, Grote, Molesworth, Joseph 
Home;, and Boebunk. Bot this group, notwithstanding their 
their logical penetration, and the soundness of their ideas, 
in that, as in so many other matters, stricken with impotence. 
Their gx&s of reasoning were admirable, but they had no gifts for 
papular arganijatunr and neither their personality nor their logic 
oiEBred anything to exdte the imagination or interest the sentiment 
d the puhlic *^The free-traders,* Lord Sydenham said, with a 
pang, in IS41. *^ have never been orators .'^ce Mr. Pitt^ early daysi 
We hanunercd away with frets and figures and some arguments ; 
but we could not elevate the subject and excite the feelings of the 
people.' An economic demonstration went for nothing, untQ it was 
oiade alive by the passion of suffering interests and the reverberations 
of the popular voice. Lord Melbourne, in 1838, sharply informed 
aH petitioners for the repeal of the com laws, that they must look 
tat no decided action on the part of the government, until they had 
BMkirt it quite clear that the majority of the nation were strongly in 
favour of a new policy. London, from causes that have often been 
explained and are well understood, is no centre for the kind of 
tifiririfin wiiich the Prime Minister, not without some secret mockery, 
invited the repealers to undertake. In London there is no effective 
unity ; intererts sre too varied and dispersive ; zeal loses its direct- 
ness and edge amid the distracting play of so many miscellaneous 
todal and iniellectual elements. It was not until a body of men in 
M.ic«diester were moved to take the matter in hand, that any serious 
ssscmpt was made to inform and arouse the country. 

The price of wheat had risen to seventy-seven shillings in the 
A3;p8t of 1S36 ; there was every prospect of a wet harvesting ; the 
r«T«nce ww dvclining ; deficit was becoming a familiar word ; pau- 
inci«aaing ; and the manufrcturing population of Luica- 
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shire were finding it impossible to support themaelvea, becsmefii 
landlords, and the l^;ialation of a generation, of landloids bda 
them, inaiBted on keeping the first necessity of life at an artzfidA 
high rate. Yet, easy as it is now to write ibe explanation eontnii 
in the last few words, comparatively few men had at that time an 
the truth of it That explanation was in the stage of a Tague gesoi 
suspicion, rather than the definite peroepti0n of a precise ens 
Men are so engaged by the homely pressure of each day as it eom 
and the natural solicitudes of common life are so inataiit, that tU 
institution or a monstrous piece of nusgovemment ia alvrays endni 
in patience for many years after the remedy has been urged on pott 
attention. No cure is considered with an accnrate mind, untilli 
evil has become too sharp to be borne, or its whole force and wfi^ 
brought irresistibly before the world by its more aident, penetatin 
and indomitable spirits^ 

In October, 1838, a band of seven men met at a hotel in lb 
cheater, and formed a new Anti-Com-Law Assodatioii. Thevm 
speedily joined by others, including Cobden, who from tlus moDS 
began to take a prominent part in all ooonsel and action. Ik: 
critical moment had arrived, which comea in the history of 
successful movement, when a section aruea within the party, viid 
refdses from that day forward either to postpone or to oomprofma 

In January, 1839, the Anti-Com-Law Association showed Ai 
it was in earnest in the intention to agitate, by pfrooeeding to at 
a subscription of an effective sum of money. Cobden threvcs 
one of those expressions which catch men's wiiTn^tp in moDBi 
when they are already ripe for action. ** Let na,* he said, ''ievs 
part of our property, in order to save the rest frx>m confiscatia. 
Within a month six thousand pounds had been raised, the is 
instalment of many scares of thousands still to come. A g0 
banquet was given to some of the parliamentary aappoctnrf 
Free Trade ; more money was sobacribed, convictioiia became dasE 
and purpose waxed more resolute. On the day after the bssfK 
at a meeting of delegates from other towns, Oobden hrong^ fiiaa 
a scheme for united action among the various aasociationa throng 
the country. This was the germ of what ultimately beeaie i 
League. Before the month of January, the Manchester Antite 
Law Association was completely organiied, and its programne U 
before the public The object was declared to he to obtszskiC 
legal and constitutional means, sach as the formation ol hdw 
sociations, the delivery of lectures, the distribiition of tracts, i^ib 
presentation of petitions to parliament, the total and inuHfis 
repeal of the com and provision lawa. Cobden was appoiated a h 
a member of the executive committee, and he oontinned in thstofc 
until the dose of the agitation. 

In the February of 183S, as Cobden gaily reminded a gieitai^ 
ence on the eve of victory six years later, three of them in a*' 
room at Brown^ Hotel in Fislaee Yard were visited hy a nobkit 
who had taken an active part in advocating a modificatian of dtta> 
laws, but who could not bring himself tothe point of total repeiL B 
asked what had brought them to town, and what it vras thit A? 
wanted ? They had come, they said, to seek the total and imnfi* 
repeal of the com lawa. With an emphatic ahake of the hesik 
answered, ^ You will overturn the monarchy aa aoon as job ^ 
accomplish that^*^ For the moment it appeared aa if thiii* 
really true. Mr. Yilliers moved in the House of Gbmmoos Ifi 
18), that a number of petitions against the com laws should be*' 
ferred to a committee of the whole House. The motion wasMP' 
tived without a division. The next day he moved tl»t tggm 
members of the Manchester Association should he heard at teba 
in support of the allegations of a petition which they 1»^ 
three days before. Though this was a Wh% parliament, or 
it was a Whig parliament, the motion was thrown out by a m^oi^ 
of more than two to one in a House of more th^n five hmbA 
members. We cease to be amased at this deliherate rejecCioa d 
information from some of the weightiest men in the VTty|<>ff i ^ at otf 
of the most critical moments in the hktory of the kingdcoa, vha 
we recall the fret that notwithstanding the pretended reform of pv* 
liament in 1832, four-fifths of the members of the House of fyrmf^ 
belonged to the old landed interests^ 
A few days later (March IS) Mr. IrHliecs bioii^t Ibewaid !■ 
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annual motion, tliat the House should resolye itself into committee to 
take into consideration the act regulating the importation of foreign 
com. Across Palace Yard were assembled delegates from the thirty- 
six principal towns in the kingdom, to enforce a prayer that had 
been uiged bj half a million of petitioners. But the motion, after a 
debate which extended over five nights, received only one hundred 
and ninety-seven votes out of a House of five hundred and forty-one. 
The delegates returned to their homes with the conviction that they 
had still a prolonged struggle before them. In the picturesque 
phrase of a contemporary writer, their departure was like the break- 
up of a Mahratta camp ; it did not mean that the war was over, but 
only that attack would be renewed from another quarter. Some of 
them were inclined to despond, but the greater part almost instantly 
came round to the energetic mind of Cobden. He recalled the delegates 
to the fact that in spite of the House over the way, they represented 
three millions of the people. He compared the alliance of the great 
towns of England to the League of the Hanse Towns of Germany. 
That League has turned the castles which crowned the rocks along 
the Bhine, the Danube, and the Elbe into dismantled memories of 
the past, and the new League would not foil in dismantling the legisla- 
tive stronghold of the new feudal oppressors in England. No time 
WM lost in strengthening their oigamzation by drawing isolated 
societies to an effective centre. Measures were speedily taken ( March) 
for the formation of a permanent union, to be called the Anti-Com- 
Law League, to be composed of all the towns and districts that were 
represented in the delegation, and of as many others as might be 
induced to form local associations and federate them with the League. 
The executive committee of the old Manchester Anti-Com-Law 
Association was transformed into the council of the new Anti-Com- 
Law League. With the same view of securing unity of action, the 
central offices were established in Manchester, whence from this time 
forwaerd the national movement was directed. 

The repealers felt that they must depend upon their own efforts, 
without reference either to Sir Bobert or Lord John. They had 
started a little organ of their own in the press in April ; and the 
Anii-Ccm-Laiu) Circular used language which was not at all too 
strong for the taste of most of them, when it cried out that all 
political factions were equally dishonest and profligate ; that the 
repealers at any rate would not suffer their great question to be 
made a mere official hobby-horse ; that they would pursue an un- 
deviating course of strenuous protest to the nation at large, knowing 
well that repeal would never be granted by either the one or the 
other faction of political pettifoggers by which the kingdom was 
alternately cursed. 

In less violent tones, Cobden kept JTmigtitig on the same point after 
the rebuffs of the year had shown them that the battle would be 
long, and that its issues went too deep into the social system to suit 
the aims of traditional parties, for the traditional parties in England 
were of their very essence superficial and personal Towards the 
end of 1839, Dr. Bowring came to Manchester to report on what he 
liad found on the subject of trade with England during a recent 
official visit to the countries of the Qerman Customs Union. His 
points were that in consequence of the English obstmction to the 
import of grain and timber, capital in Germany was being diverted 
to manufactures ; that the German agriculturists were naturally eager 
for the removal of the protective duties on manufactures, which they 
could purchase more cheaply from England ; but that they were met 
by the argument that England would never reciprocate by opening a 
free market for return purchases of grain, as her landlords and 
agriculturists were far too mighty to be overthrown or even shaken. 
Cobden, with his usual high confidence of spirit, replied to this by 
asking how every social change and every religious change had been 
accomplished otherwi5*c than by an appeal to public opinion. How, 
he exclaimed, had they secured the penny postage, which happened 
to have come into force on the very day of the meeting ? Not by 
sitting still and quietly wishing for it, but by a number of men 
stepping out, spending their money, giving their time, agitating the 
community. And in the same way, how could they think that the 
com laws would be repealed by sitting still at home, and lamenting 
over their evils 1 He appealed to them, not as Whigs, Tories, or 
Ilodicals, but as men with a sense not more of commercial interest 
llion of unmistakable national duty. 



The first year's campaign convinced the repealers that agitation is 
not smooth work. They learnt how hardly an old class interest dies. 
They had begun the work of propagandism by sending out a small 
band, which afterwards became a large one, of economic missionaries. 
In Scotland the new gospel found a temperate hearing and much 
acceptance, but in England the lecturers were not many days in dis- 
covering at what peril they had undertaken to assault the prejudices 
of a territorial aristocracy. Though there were many districts where 
nobody interfered with them, there were many others where neither 
law nor equity gave them protection. At Arundel the mayor refused 
the use of the town hall, on the ground that the lecture would make 
the labourers discontented ; and the landlord refused the use of his 
laige room, on the ground that if he granted it, he should lose his 
customers. A landowning farmer went further, and offered a busliel 
of wheat to anybody who would throw the lecturer into the river. 
At Petersfield, a paltry little borough in Hampshire, almost in sight 
of Cobden's birthplace, either spite or the timidity of political bondage 
went so far, that when the lecturer returned, after his harangue in the 
market-place, to the Dolphin, Boar, or Lion, where he had taken his 
tea and ordered his l;cd, the landlord and landlady peremptorily desired 
him to leave their house. In the eastern counties, again, they were 
usually well received by the common people, but vexed and harassed 
by the authorities. At Louth they were allowed to deliver their 
address in the town hall one night, but as the lecturer had the fortune 
to discomfit a local magnate in the discussion which followed, the 
permission which had been given to use the hall on the next night 
was arbitrarily withdrawn, and the lecturers were driven to say what 
they had come to say from a gig in the market-place. Nor was this 
the end of the adventure. As they were about to leave the town, 
they were served with a warrant for causing an obstruction in a 
thoroughfEure ; they were brought before the very magnate over 
whom they had won so fatal a victory, and by him punished with 
a fine. At Stamford they were warned that the mob would tear 
them to pieces ; but they protected themselves with a body-guard, 
and the mob was discovered to be less hostile than a small band of 
people who ought to have deserved the name of respectable. At 
Huntingdon the town derk was the leader in provoking an outrage- 
ous disturbance, which forced the lecturer to give up the ground. 
In the Duke of Newcastle's country, at Newark and at Betford, there 
was not an innkeeper who dared to let the lecturer a room ; and at 
Worksop, not only could the lecturer not find a room, nor a printer 
who should dare to print a placard, but he was assaulted by hired 
bullies in the street It was reserved for a seat of learning to show 
that no bmtality can equal that which is engendered of the union of 
the violent inherited prejudice of the educated classes, with the high 
spirits of youth. No creature is a more unbridled ruffian than t^e 
ruffian undergraduate can be, and at Cambridge the peaceful argu- 
ments of the lecturer were interrupted by a destmctive and san- 
guinary riot The local newspaper afterwards piously congratulated 
the furious gownsmen on having done their duty as ** the friends of 
good government, and the upholders of the religious institutions of 
the country." ^ 

It is only when people want to get something done that all the 
odd perversities of the human mind spread themselves out in pano- 
ramic fulness. A long campaign of reckless and virulent calunmy 
was at once opened in the party organs. One London newspaper 
described the worst members of the Association as unprincipled 
schemers, and the best as self-conceited socialists. Another declared 
with authority that it was composed in equal parts of commercial 
swindlers and political swindlers. A third with edifying unction 
denounced their sentiments as subversive of all moral right and 
order, their organization as a disloyal faction, and their speakers as 
revolutionary emissaries, whom all peaceable and well-disposed per- 
sons ou;:ht to assist the authorities in peremptorily putting down. 
The Morning Pott, the journal of London idleness, hailed the Man- 
chester workers in a style that would have been grotesque enough, if 
only it had not represented the serious thought of many of the most 
important people in the dominant class. " The manufacturing people 
exclaim, * Why should we not be permitted to exchange the produce 
of our industry for the greatest quantity of food which that industry 
will anywhere command ? ' To which we answer. Why not, indeed ? 

» Mny 14, 1839. C 2 
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Who hinden you ? Take your manufeuituTes away with you hy all 
means, and exchange them anywhere you will from Tobolsk to 
Timbnctoo. If nothing will serve you but to eat foreign com, away 
with you, you and your goods, and let us never see you more ! " 
This was a quarter from which the language of simpletons was to be 
expected, but as the repealers had a thousand opportunities of dis- 
covering within the next seven years, the language of simpletons 
has many dialects. One of the lowest perversions of the right sense 
of place and proportion in things was reached by those who cried 
out angrily that the great and decisive test for candidates at the 
next general election would not be com laws or anti-corn laws, but 
*' How are your views on the Sabbath question ? *' The Chartists, of 
whom we shall say something in another chapter, began a long 
course of violent hostility by trying at the very outset of the agita- 
tion to break up a meeting at Leeds, insisting that the movement 
was a cheat put on the work-people of the country by cunning and 
rapaciouJB employers. Even in places where so much strong political 
inteUigence existed as at Birmingham, members of the town council 
of the borough were found to talk about '* the interested movements 
of the Whig com law intriguers," and to urge that the discussion of 
the com laws was merely a Whig device to embarrass the patriotic 
champions of parliamentary reform.^ Of all this the Leaguers 
heard much more, and from more troublesome people, in the years 
to come. 

Meanwhile the information which their lecturers brought back to 
head-quarters at Manchester, as to the state of some of the rural 
districts, inspired the leaders of the agitation with new zeal, and a 
stronger conviction of the importance of their cause. In Devon- 
shire they found that the wages of the labourers were from seven to 
nine shillings a week ; that they seldom saw meat or tasted milk ; 
and that their chief food was a compost of ground barley and pota- 
toes. It was little wonder that in a county where such was the 
condition of labour, the lecturer was privately asked by poor men 
at the roadside if he could tell them where the fighting was to be. 
Nor need we doubt that he was speaking the simple truth when he 
reported that, though ignorant of Chartism as a political question, 
the great mass of the population of Devon were just as ready for 
pikes and pistols, as the most excitable people of the factory towns. 
In Somersetshire the budget of a labourer, his wife, and five children 
under ten years of age, was as follows. Half a bushel of wheat cost 
four shillings ; for grinding, baking, and barm, sixpence ; firing, 
sixpence ; rent, eighteenpence ; leaving, out of the total earnings of 
seven shillings, a balance of sixpence, out of which to provide the 
fiEunily with clothing, potatoes, and all the other necessaries and 
luxuries of human existence. 

With facts like these before them, the Leaguers read with mockery 
the idyllic fustian in which even the ablest men of the landlord 
party complacently indulged their feeling for the picturesque. Sir 
James Qraham, in resisting Mr. ViUiers's motion this year, spoke of 
the breezy call of incense-breathing mom, the neat thatched cottage, 
the blooming garden, the cheerful village green. The repeal of the 
com laws would lead to a great migration from all this loveliness to 
the noisy alley, and the " sad sound of the factory belL" ** Tell not 
to me any more," the orator called out in a foolish ecstasy, **of the 
cruelties of the conveyance of the Poles to the wintry wastes of 
Siberia ; talk not to me of the transportation of the Hill Coolies 
from Coromandel to the Mauritius ; a change is contemplating by 
some members of this House, far more cruel, far more heartrending 
in tfie bosom of our native land." ' If this nonsense was the vein of 
80 able a man as Qraham, we may infer the depths of prejudice and 
fidlacy down into which Cobden and his allies had to follow less 
sensible people. And the stmggle had hardly begun. The land- 
lords were not yet awakened into consciousness that this time the 
Manchester men were in earnest, and resolutely intended to raise the 
country upon them. They still believed that the com laws were 
as safe as the monarchy ; and many months passed before they 
realized that the little group who now met several times in each 
week in a dingy room on an upper floor at Newall's Buildings in 
Market Street in Manchester, were not to be daunted either by bad 
divisions in parliament, or bad language in the newspapers, 

1 Bancc'*s Hittary of the Corporation ofBirmngham^ i. 106-7. 
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because they had become fired by the conviction that what tiicf 
were fighting against was not merely a fiscal blunder, but a natiaBal 
iniquity. 

Cobden lived at this time, along with his brothers and siaten, ii 
a laige house in Quay Street, which he had bought very ahortij 
after settling in Manchester, and which was known to tlie next 
generation as Owens College. His business was in a flomishii^ 
condition, and it would have saved him from many a day of minj 
if he could have been content to leave it as it was. It was from m 
selfish or personal motive that he now proceeded to make a chaogi 
in the arrangements. The reader has already seen how at the begis- 
ning of his career Cobden affectionately insisted with his bzotibo, 
" that you will henceforth consider yourself as by right mj ?mmiif 
in all the favours of fortune.** And it was in the interest d 
Frederick Cobden and his two younger brothers that he now farob 
up the existing partnership. The firm had previously consisted of 
five members, carrying on business under three titles, one at tk 
warehouse in WatUng Street in London ; the second at the piim 
works at Sabden ; the third, specifically known as Richaid CcUs 
and Company, at Manchester and Crosse Hall, near Chorlej m 
Lancashire. Frederick Cobden was not a member of any of thoe 
allied firms, and there seems to have been no willingness to w»*w 
room for him. At the end of July, 1839, Cobden withdrew bm 
his old partners. He left them to carry on the London wai^ioase 
and the Sabden print works on their own account. He then pro- 
ceeded himself to form a new partnership with Frederick Cobdes. 
to carry on the Manchester warehouse and the print works at Ctom 
HalL This was the arrangement of Cobden's business dnring the bz 
years of agitation against the com laws. 

Though his motive in making the change was the desire to nis 
the position of his elder brother at once, and to pave the way for Iv 
younger brother in the future, yet Cobden had no doubt convineeii 
himself that the change was sound and prudent in it8el£ A lea 
sanguine man would have found the altered conditions finmid- 
able. In the business which he left, though he did not find ^^rnm^ 
in entire sympathy with one of the London partners, all Iia^ bea 
managed with the greatest exactitude, and there had been abundiKt 
of capital in proportion to the extent of the business. At Craft 
Hall he found himself much less favourably placed. He was thiovi 
entirely on his own unaided resources, for his letters show tba 
Frederick Cobden, with all his excellent qualities, yet was one of & 
. men who mistake feverish anxiety for business-like cantion, and tha 
suppose that they repair the errors of timidity by moments d 
hurried action. Instead of coming into a feurtory, like the wozki ii 
Sabden, perfectly organized and superintended by an expeiienenl 
eye, Cobden had now to find a new staff, and what was perh^s < 
least as arduous, he had to find new capital, and to earn inteieit » 
well as profit from its working. 

He had, moreover, so early as 1835 made speculative purcliaHi d 
land in various quarters of Manchester, where his too cheerfol 
vision discovered a measureless demand for houses, shops, and frcto- 
ries, as soon as ever the com duty should be repealed, and the spni^ 
of industrial enterprise set free. For five-and-twenty yean m» 
spaces between Victoria Park and Rusholme, in Quay Street, and 
Oxford Street, bore melancholy testimony to a miscalculation ; sad 
for five-and-twenty years Cobden paid a thousand pounds a year, is 
the shape of chief rent, for a property which thus brt>ught Itim not 
a shilling of return. In spite of the grave drawbacks which I hsvt 
named, it is not doubted by those who have the best means of kiiov- 
ing that the new firm was for some time reasonably successfiil, ani 
was even visited by gleams of genuine prosperity. But the unda^ 
taking was hardly launched, before its chief was drawn away firtn 
effective interest in it by a strong vocation which he could not letul 
to be the leader of the great national cause of the time. 

Meanwhile within a few months of the re-settlement of kii 
business, he took another momentous step in marrying (May, 1840X 
His wife was Miss Catherine Anne Williams, a young Welsh laJt. 
whose acquaintance he had made as a school-friend of one of ^ 
sisters. She is said by all who knew her to have been endowed with 
singular personal beauty, and with manners of perfect dignity an^ 
charm. Whether in Cobden's case this union was preceded by niiic^ 
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deliberation, we do not know ; perhaps experience shows that the 
profoondest deliberation in choosing a wife is little better than 
the cleverness of people who boast of a scientific secret of winning 
in a lottery. 

In the last year of Cobden's life, as he and Mrs. Cobden were 
coming up to London from their home in the country, Mrs. 
Cobden said to him, — " I sometimes think that, after all the good 
work you have done, and in spite of fune and great position, it 
would have been better for us both if, after you and I married, 
we had gone to settle in the backwoods of Canada." And Cobden 
could only say, after looking for a moment or two with a gaze 
of mournful preoccupation through the window of the carriage, 
that he was not sure that what she said was not too true. But in 
1840 evil days had not yet come, and as they took their summer 
wedding-trip through France, Savoy, Switzerland, and Germany, 
Cobden had as good right as any mortal can ever have, to look for- 
ward to a future of material prosperity, domestic happiness, and 
honest service to his country. 



CHAPTER VIL 

THB COBN LAWS. 

The Whigs ruled the country, save for a few months, for eleven 
years from 1830 to 1841. In Lord Melbourne's Cabinet, in 1839, 
the Com Laws were an open question. But two years later the 
ilnancial position of the country had become so serious, and the 
credit and forces of the party had fallen so low, that it became 
necessary to enter upon a more decisive course. The expenditure 
had undergone a progressive increase, amounting in six years to four 
millions sterling on the annual estimates for the military and naval 
services alone, a rise of more than thirty per cent For each of the 
last four years there has been a serious deficiency of income. In 
1840 it was a million and a half. For 1841 it was given out as 
upwards of one million, eight hundred and fifty thousand. Nor was 
this the result merely of an absence of fiscal skill in the government 
of the day. It was the sign, confirmed by the obstinate depression 
of trade and the sufferings of the population, of an industrial and 
commercial stagnation which could only be dealt with by an economic 
revolution. 

Besides such considerations as these, there were the considerations 
of party strength. Macaulay's biographer quotes a significant passage 
from his diary. " The cry for free trade in com,'* he wrote in 1839, 
and Macaulay was in the Cabinet, " seems to be very formidable. If 
the Ministers play their game well, they may now either triumph 
completely, or retire with honour. They have excellent cards, if 
they know how to use them." ^ Unluckily for themselves, they did 
not know how to use them ; and everybody was quite aware that their 
conversion towards Free Trade was not the result of conviction, but 
was only the last device of a foundering party. 

In 1840 a conmiittee on import duties had sat, and produced a 
striking and remarkable report, recommending an abandonment of 
the illiberal and exclusive policy of the past, and a radical sim- 
plification of the tariff by substituting for a multitude of duties, 
imposts on a small nimiber of the most productive articles, the 
amoimt of the impost being calculated with a view to the greatest 
conBumption. This was in truth the base of Peel's great reform of 
1842. But Lord Melbourne's Cabinet had no member of sufficient 
grasp and audacity in finance to accept boldly and comprehensively, 
as Peel afterwards did, the maxim that reduction of duties is one way 
to increase of revenue. The Whig government made the experiment 
timidly, and they met the common fate of those who take a great 
principle with half-heartedness and mistrust They picked it up for 
want of a better. ** I cannot conceive," said Peel, " a more lamentable 
position than that of a Chancellor of the Exchequer, seated on an 
empty chest, by the side of bottomless deficiencies, fishing for a 
budget" 

The proposals which the government had hit upon were these. 
They returned to the general principle of the budget which Lord 
Althorp had brought forward at the beginning of the Whig reign 
(1831) — the boldest budget, as it has justly been called, since the 

1 Trevelytn's Life, ii 87. 



days of Pitt^ The main object of l^e commutation of duties. Lord 
Althorp had said, is the relief of the lower classes. " The best way 
of relieving them is by giving them employment ; and this can only 
be secured by reducing the taxes which most interfere with manu- 
facturing indrvBtry.** Among other devices for carrying this principle 
into practice. Lord Althorp had proposed to regulate the timber 
duties.* He had failed to carry that measure against Peel's oppositicm, 
which was aided by a general opinion that the budget was unsound 
— an opinion mainly due to the startling proposal to levy a tax of a 
half per cent on transfers of funded property. Lord Althorp's 
successor now came back to some of his ideas. The question for the 
Cabinet to decide, as Lord John Russell describes the situation, 
" was whether they would lower duties of a protective character on a 
great number of small articles, or whether they would attack the 
giant monopolies of sugar, of timber, and of com." They adopted 
the latter course, but in the spirit of Huskisson, and not of Cobden. 
They preferred an ineffectual approach to Free Trade, to a complete 
repeal of protective duties. To touch the differential duties on sugar 
was to attack one at least of the strongest protective interests in 
Parliament, and every other protected interest moved in sympathetic 
agitation. The more sanguine of the ministers hoped to beat them 
by conciliating the manufacturing interest This they expected to 
reach through the Com Laws. Lord John Kussell moved (May 7) 
to aboUsh the sliding scale of 1828, and to establish instead a fixed 
eight-shilling duty upon wheat' The battle turned upon the 
comparative merits of Free Trade and Protective duties, and in the 
special question of the Com Laws upon the comparative merits of a 
graduated and a fixed duty. 

Lord Melbourne had foreseen the fate of his Chancellor's budget 
He was^shrewd enough to be sure that a half-measure could never 
raise up so many friends among the manufacturers as to outweigh 
the united force of the agricultural and colonial interests.^ In fEict, |io 
friends were ndsed up. No great body was conciliated, nor attract^ 
nor even touched with friendly interest ; and the chief reason for this 
stubborn apathy was, as Sir Robert Peel said, that nobody believed that 
the proposals of Ministers sprang from their spontaneous will, or that 
they had been adopted in consequence of the deliberate convictions 
of those who brought them forward. The conversion was too rapid. 
Only two years had gone since the Prime Minister had declared in 
his place that the repeal of the Com Laws would be the most insane 
proposition that ever entered a human head. Lord Palmerston made 
a fine speech against the system of protective duties ; but n^en 
remembered that, two years before, he had voted against Mr. Villier's 
motion to hear the members of the Manchester Association at the 
bar of the House. And the motives of so speedy a change were 
too plain. 

The first division as to the new budget was taken upon the sugar 
duties ; the Ministers found themselves in a minority of thirty-six. 
They still held on, and instead of either dissolving or resigning 
immediately, astonished parliament and the country by an annoimce- 
ment that they would go on with the old sugar duties, and would 
bring forward the question of the C!om Laws in the course of two or 
three weeks. Sir Robert declined to give them the chance, brought 
forward a vote of want of confidence, and carried it by a majority 
of one. 

The Ministers could not believe that the House of Commons 
represented the wishes of the country, and to the country they now 
appealed. 

The dissolution of Parliament took place at Midsummer. The 
League went actively into the campaign, though not with that 
inflexibility in electoral policy which afterwards marked their 
operations. They had to face the question which always perplexes 
the thoroughgoing advocates of ai^y political principle, when 
they come to deal with political practice. In all such cases 
a section springs up which is prepared to go half way. The 
Government had given to this section a cry. They were not prepared 
for total and immediate repeal, but they would go for a moderate 
fixed duty. The proposal of a fixed duty furnished the compromisers 

1 Walpole's Hittory of England, ii. 634. 

* The lOif. duty on Cknmfiftn timber was to be raised to 2Qf ., and the 55«. 
duty on Norwegian and other European timber lowered to 20f. 

* 5«. on rye ; 4i. 6d. on barley : St. Ad, on oate. 
« Torrent Uf$ ofMObimme, U. 858. 
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with a comfortable lialtdng-place. They could thus claim to be Free 
Traders without being suspected of the deadly sin of being extreme. 
The Council of the League were called upon to settle the proper 
attitude towards the men of the middle course. Were they to offer 
a fanatical resistance to the men of the middle party, thus shocking 
timid but reasonable sympathizers, and forfeiting their own character 
for prudence and discretion, qualities as essential to success as 
sincerity itself) They answered this question as might have been 
expected at that time. For themselves, they held to their own 
demand for the entire liberation of the provision trade. Wherever 
there was a constituency ripe for carrying a candidate of this colour, 
every exertion was to be made for securing a good candidate and 
ensuring his return. Where friends of the League were in a con- 
stituency not yet enlightened enough to return a candidate of League 
principles, then they ought to vote for a candidate who would sup- 
port the measure of the Qovemment Considering both the moderate 
strength of the League at that time, and the state of the question in 
men's minds, it seems that this was the natural and judicious course. 

In the elections in the north of £ngland the repealers were suc- 
cessful against both Whigs and Tories, and among those who 
succeeded was Cobden himselfl "I am afraid,** he wrote to his 
brother, '*you will be vexed on landing in England to find me 
Member for Stockport I had fully, as you know, determined not to 
go to Parliament I stood out The Bolton and Stockport fol>3 
both got requiritions to me insuring my return. I declined. It was 
then that tiie Stockport people put tibe screw upon me, by a large 
deputation confessing their inability to agree amongst themselves 
upon any other man who could turn out the Major. They offered me 
catte blanche as to my attendance in London, and as to the time of 
my retaining the seat I was over-persuaded by my Manchester 
partisans and have yielded, and the election is secure. Tou must 
not vex yourself, for I am quite resolved that it shall not be the 
cause of imposing either additional expense on my mode of living, 
or any incr^Lsed call upon my time for public objects. I did not 
dream of this, as you very weU know." ^ 

^ I have a right to expect other men of business,** he wrote to a 
manufacturer at Warrington, urging a contest in that borough, '* for 
I am doing it myself much against my wish. I offered to give 
a hundred pounds towards the expenses of another candidate in my 
stead for Stockport, and to canvass for him for a week ; and it was 
only when the electors declared that they could not agree to another, 
and would not be able to oust the br^-taxers without me, that I 
consented to stand" 

The League, in fact, put a strong pressure upon him, and we may 
perhaps believe that Cobden's resirtance to the urgency of his 
political friends was not very stubborn. He must have felt by 
invincible instinct that only through a seat in Parliament could 
he secure an effective hearing for his arguments. It is uncertain 
whether the opinion of the constituency which had rejected him 
in 1837, had really been excited by the Free Trade discussion, or 
whether the motives of the voters were merely personal Shrewd 
electioneers have a maxim that a candidate is sure to win any given 
seat in time, if he is only tenacious enough. Cobden was returned 
by a triumphant majority. '* The Stockport affair,** he wrote, " was 
carried with unexpected icloL We drubbed the Major so soundly 
that at one o'clock he resigned. We could have beaten him easily by 
two to one. My committee worked to admiration. Two hundred 
electors were up all the night previous to polling, including the 
mill-owners .... who neither changed their clothes nor closed their 
eyes for thirty-six hours. These men were against me at the former 
election. Upon the whole the elections will give Peel a minority 
of thirty or forty. So much the better. We shall do something in 
opposition.*** 

It proved that Sir Robert Peel had a majority, not of thirty or 
forty, but of more than ninety. Lord Melbourne, however, did not 
■iticipate the practice of our own day by resigning before the 
meeting of the hostile Parliament Tlie Ministers put into the 
QQeen*s speech as good an account as they could of their policy, 
and awaited their fate. Cobden took his seat on the first day of the 
session. *' Yesterday," he says, '* I went down to the House to be 
swam to renounce the Pope and the Pretender. Then I went into 
» To jr. CoUtm, Jane 16, 1841. • 2b F. CchJen, Jaly 8, 1841. 



the Treasury, and heard Lord John deliver hia last dying speedi mi 
confession to his parliamentary minority. He gave ua the snbdnse 
of the Queen*8 speech, which is in the Chrtmide to-daj. I ctuot 
leam what the Tories intend to do to-night, but I suppose thej vffl 
try to avoid committing themselves against the Free Trade niesiima 
It is allowed on all sides that they fear discussion as thej do destk 
It is reported that the old Duke advises hia party not to font 
themselves on the Queen, but to let the Whigs go on till the 
fairly drop out of their hands. The Queen seems to be 
violently opposed than ever to the Tories." ^ 

The Queen had no choice. An amendment was mowed npon tk 
address in both Houses, and carried in the Commons bj the bn- 
SLBtible majority of ninety-one. The vote was taken at Hts in tk 
morning (August 28), and in the afternoon of the same day, Lad 
Melbourne went down to Windsor to resign his post. Within a lew 
days that great administration was formed which contained not otHj 
able Tories like Lord Lyndhurst, but able seceders ficom the Wh$p 
like Lord Stanley and Sir James Qraham ; which commanded sa 
immense majority in both Houses ; which was led by a chief of eoa- 
summate sagacity ; and which was at last, five yean afiennld^ 
slowly broken to pieces by the work of Cobden and the League. 

Cobden made his maiden speech in the debate which preceded tlii 
great official revolution. ^ I was induced,** he writes to his brodia^ 
<< to speak last night at about nine o'clock. We thought the ddate 
would have been brought to a close. The Tories were doggedh 
resolved from the first not to enter upon any discussion of the Dsii 
question, and the discussion, if it could be called one, went on as fia 
as possible. My speech had one good effect I called np a boobf 
who let fly at the manufacturers, very much to the chagxin, I soipec^ 
of the leader of his party. It is now thought that the Tories wM 
come out and discuss in self-defence the Free Trade qnestion, and if 
not, they will be damaged by the arguments on the other sidJei il 
my friends say I did welL But I feel it very necessary to be canlicMi 
in speaking too much. I shall be an observer for some time.** 

We now see that Cobden'a maiden speech was much more thai 
success in the ordinary sense* of attracting the attention of that 
difficult of all audiences. It sounded a new key, and startled 
by an accent that was strange in the House of Commons. Tk 
thoughtful among them recognized the rare tone of reality, and Ae 
note of a man dealing with things and not words. He prodoni 
that singular and profound effect which is perceived in TEwg>iA 
deliberative assemblies, when a speaker leaves party recriminatioH, 
abstract argument, and commonplaces of sentiment, in order to infem 
his hearers of telling facts in the condition of the nation. Cbbdes 
reminded the House that it was the condition of the *»<\tif?!n, and aot 
the interests of a class, or the abstract doctrines of the ^>*v^Ty*»Mi, 
that cried for a relief which it was in the power of the legisUtme Id 
bestow. This was the point of the speech. In spite of the stray 
wish of everybody on the side of the minority, and of many on the 
side of the minority, to keep the Com Law out of the <1<»Hitf, Cbbdci 
insisted that the Com Law was in reality the only ^wftttgr which st 
that moment was worth debating at alL The family of a noblemsB, 
he showed the House, paid to the bread tax about one hal^wnny os 
every hundred pounds of income, while the effect of the tax on ^ 
famHj of the labouring man was not less than twenty per cent A 
fact of this kind, as they said of Pericles's speeches, left a sting in ^ 
minds of his hearers. The results of the injustice were seen in ^ 
misery of the population. 

His friends in the north were delighted by the Tigoor ud 
alacrity of their champion. With the sanguine assurance of sll 
people who have convinced themselves of the goodness of their euse» 
and are very earnest in wishing to carry it, they were certain dttt 
Cobden's arguments must speedily convert Farliament and tbe 
Ministry. ** It is pleasant," Cobden wrote to his brother, *^to kna 
that my maiden effort has pleased our good Mends. I have sooie 
letters from Manchester with congratulations. It is very plesssot, 
but I must be careful not to be carried off my legs. Stanley soowb 
and Peel smiles at me, both meaning mischief. There is no other 
man on the other side that I have heard, who is at all formidshk. 
I observe there are a great many busy men of our party who like 
to see their names in print, and who therefore take up small mstkn 

> lb F. Cobden, August 2i,lUl, * 7b J^ CbMea, AofWt Mi IML 
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continually ; they are yery little attended to by the House. With 
these men I shcdl not interfere, and they will all aid me in obtain- 
ing a fair hearing on my great question. We had a curious scene of 
jealousy and bickering to-day. Sharman Crawford brought on an 
amendment to the address without consulting anybody.^ Boebuck, 
who is as wayward and impulsive as he is clever, walked out of the 
House with a tail of four or five, whilst hearty old Wallace of 
Greenock cried out, 'Who cares for youf who cares) ' amidst the 
roars of the House. I can see that Roebuck will never do any good 
for our Free Trade party. He does not see the importance of our 
principle, and therefore cannot feel a proper interest in it He is a 
good deal in communication with Brougham, who, by the way, sent 
word by Sturge to-day that he wants to see me. I find myself beset 
by cliques, but my abstemious and ruminating turn will make me 
entirely safe from all such intrigues and influences." * 

'* From what I can hear," he wrote a month later, " it appears 
that Peel has no plan in view of any kind, with respect to the com 
question. The aristocracy and people are gaping at him, wondering 
what he is going to do, and his head will be at work with no higher 
ambition than to gull both parties. I am of opinion that there never 
was a better moment than at present for carrying the question out 
of doors. If there be determination enough in the minds of the 
people to make a vigorous demonstration during the recess, he will 
give way ; if not, he will stick to his sliding scale and the 
aristocracy. There is a rumour very industriously spread in London 
that we are going to have a better trade. This is one in the 
chapter of accidents upon which Peel depends for an escape into 
smooth water." 

Now, as throughout the whole of the struggle, Cobden kept up the 
closest relations with the local leaders of the movement in the north. 
One of the most baneful effects of the concentration and intensity of 
parliamentary life is that members cease to inspire themselves with 
the more wholesome air of the nation outside. From the beginning 
to the end of his career, Cobden cared very little about the opinion 
of the House, ^d hoped very littie from its disinterestedness. He 
never greatiy valued the judgment of parliamentary coteries. It 
was the mind of the, country that he always sought to know and to 
influence. And though he had proper confidence in the soundness of 
his own judgment, he was wholly free from the weakness of thinlring 
that his judgment could stand alone. He was invariably eager to 
collect the opinions of his fellow-workers at Manchester, and not 
only to collect them, but to be guided by them. 

Cobden made two other speeches in the course of the autumn 
session, after the re-election of the Ministers (Sept. 16 — Oct 7). 
Lord John Russell reproached the new Premier for asking for time 
to prepare his schemes for repairing the national finances. Peel 
justiy asked him why, if they were so convinced of the urgency of 
the evils inflicted on tiie country by the Com Laws, if they thought 
that commercial distress was to be attributed to them, and that 
these laws were at the root of the suffering of the working class — 
why they had allowed them to remain an open question, and why 
they remained in office, allowing Lord Melbourne to hold opposite 
opinions. Cobden rose to protest against treating the subject as a 
party question, and against making the House a mere debating 
club. He insisted on trying to keep the mind of the House fixed on 
the privation and distress in the manufacturing districts, and he 
urged the Minister not to postpone the question of the Com Laws 
over the coming winter. 

^. ... I sat through the voting of money, vastiy edified and 
scandalized at the way in which the poor devils of tax-payers are 
robbed. The sum of 100,000/. for arming and clothing militia in 
Canada, light-houses in Jamaica, negro education, bishops all over 
the world, &c., &c., in goodly proportions. . . . The people are, I 
am afraid, fit for nothing better. I did not offer an objection, for it 
would have been ridiculous to do so. It did, however, cost me 
some efforts to hold my tongue. I am glad that you did not think 

^ AVheD the House met to receive the Report on the Amended Addresi, 
Mr. Crawford proposed an amendment, to the effect that the distress de- 
plored in the Speech was to be attributed to the non-representation of the 
working classes in Parliament. The Badicals were not unanimous, and the 
amendment was defeated by 283 against 88. 
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my second speech too strong. I was not quite satisfied with it 
myself. It was, however, badly reported. I was rather better 
pleased with my third on Friday, when I found there was an effort 
made at first to annoy me, on the part of some young obscures, 
one of whom followed me with an evidently 'conned reply,' in 
which he had quotations from my speech at Manchester, about the 
Oxford education, the IUbsus, Scamander, &c His speech was not 
reported. It was a mere prize essay oration, which, thanks to the 
practical turn that has been given to subjects of debate, finds no 
relish in the House now-a-days. It is quite clear that I am looked 
upon as a Gothic invader, and the classicols will criticize me 
unmercifully. But I have vitality enough to rise above the littie 
trips which my heels may get at first Ultimately these attacks will 
only give me a surer foothold. The part of my lost speech that 
struck home the most was at the dose. I had observed an evident 
disposition on the Tory side to set up as philanthropists. Old Sir 
Robert Inglis sat with his hands folded ready to sigh, and if needful, 
to weep over a case of church destitution ; he delivered a flaming 
panegyric upon Lord Ashley the other night, styling him the friend 
of the unprotected, after he had been canting a'»out the sufferings of 
lunatics. Added to this. Peel has been prci'cssing the utmost 
anxiety for paupers, and Sir Eardley Wilmot is running after 
Sturge. When I told them at the close of my speech that I had 
been quietiy observing all this, but it would not all do unless they 
showed their consistency by untaxing the poor man's loaf, there was 
a stillness and attention on the other side very much like the 
conduct of men looking aghast at the first consciousness of being 
found out My style of speaking pleases the gallery people, and has 
attracted the notice of the Radicals out of doors. But the Tories, 
especially the young &y, regard me in no other way than as a petaid 
would be viewed by people in a powder magazine, a thing to h% 
trampled on, kicked about, or put out in any way they can." ^ 

When Cobden rose on this last occasion there were cries of 
impatience from the ministerial side of the House, but this did not 
prevent him from persevering with an argumentative remonstrance 
against the incredulity or apathy with which the Qovemment 
treated the distress of the manufacturing towns. The point which 
he pressed most keenly was the interchange of food and manufeu^tures 
between England and the United States that would instantiy follow 
repeaL He quoted from a petition to the Congress of the United 
States. The petitioner argued that if the English landowners 
would only be satisfied with a moderate duty in lieu of the existing 
sliding scale, there would then be a constant market for wheat in 
England, and the whole of the return would be required in British 
manufactured goods ; the consequence of which would be that every 
spindle, wheel, and hammer in the manufacturing district in thk 
country would be set free. 

" Suppose now,*' Cobden went on, " that it were but the Thames 
instead of the Atlantic which separated the two countries — suppose 
that the people on one side were mechanics and artisans, capable by 
their industry of producing a vast supply of manufactures ; and that 
the people on the other side were agriciUturists, producing infimtely 
more than they could themselves consume of com, pork, and beef — 
fancy these two separate peoples anxious and willing to exchange 
with each other the produce of their common industries, and fancj 
a demon rising from the middle of the river — for I cannot imagine 
anything human in such a position ^d performing such an office — 
fancy a demon rising from the river, and holding in his hand an 
Act of Parliament, and saying, * Ton shall not supply each other's 
wants ; ' and then in addition to that, let it be supposed that this 
demon said to his victim with an affected smile, * This is for your 
benefit ; I do it entirely for your protection ! * Where was the 
difference between the Thames and the Atlantic 1 " 

It was after a vigorous and persistent description of the privations 
of the people in the North, that he turned sharply round upon the 
men whom he denoimced for drawing the attention of Parliament 
away from the real issues to vague questions of philanthropy. 
" When I go down to the manufacturing diBtricts,** he said, " I know 
that I shall be returning to a gloomy scene. I know that starvation 
is stalking through the land, and that men are perishing for want 
of the merest necessaries of life. When I witness this, and recollect 

» To F. Cobden, Sept. 27, 1841. 
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that there is a law which espedaUy provides for keeping our 
population in absolute want, I cannot help attributing murder to 
the Legislature of this country : and wherever I stand, whether here 
or out-of-doors, I will denounce thAt system of legislative murder.** 
He then turned to one member who was a great friend of negro 
slaves, and to another who was a great firiend of Church Establish- 
ment, and who had lately complimented Lord Ashley as the great 
firiend of humanity generally, and of factory children in particular. 
*'When I see a disposition among you," he said, "to trade in 
humanity, I will not question your motives, but this I will tell you, 
that if you would give force and grace to your professions of 
humanity, it must not be confined to the n^ro at the antipodes, 
nor to tlie building of churches, nor to the extension of Church 
establishments, nor to occasional visits to factories to talk sentiment 
over factory children — you must untax the people's bread." 

Cobden't intervention in debate was more than a parliamentary 
incident It was the symbol of a new spirit of self-assertion in a 
great social order. The Reform Bill had admitted manufacturing 
towns to a share of representation. Cobden lost no time in vindicat- 
ing the reality of this representation. The conflict of the next five 
years was not merely a battle about a customs duty ; it was a struggle 
for political influence and social equality between the landed 
aristocracy and the great industrialista Of this, an incident in the 
debates of the following session will furnish us with a sufficiently 
graphic illustration. It is only by reading the correspondence of 
that time, and listening to the men who still survive, without having 
left its passions behind them, that we realise the angry astonishment 
with which the old society of England beheld the first serious 
attempts of a new class to assert its claim to take a foremost place. 
Many years after the fight b^an, when Mr. Bright was unseated at 
Manchester, we shall find that Cobden laid most stress on the 
ingratitude of the manufacturers of the northern capital in forgetting 
that Mr. Bright had been the *' valiant defender of their order." 



CHAPTER VIIL 

COBDEN AB AN AOITATOB. 

In the autumn of 1841 there happened what proved to be a signal 
event in the annals of the League, and in Cobden's personal history. 
He and 51r. Bright made that solemn compact which gave so strong 
an impulse to the movement, and was ijie beginning of an affec- 
tionate and noble friendship that lasted without a cloud or a jar 
until Cobden's death. 

Mr. Bright, who was seven years younger than Cobden, had made 
his acquaintance sometime before the question of the Com Laws had 
come up. He had gone over in the year 1836 or 1837 to Manchester, 
to call upon Cobden, " to ask him if he would be kind enough to 
come to Rochdale, and to speak at an education meeting which was 
about to be held in the schoolroom of the Baptist chapel in West 
Street of that town. I found him in his office in Mosley Street I 
introduced myself to him. I told him what I wanted. His counte- 
nance lit up with pleasure to find that there were others that were 
working in this question, and he without hesitation agreed to come. 
He came, and he spoke ; and though he was then so young as a 
speaker, yet the qualities of his speech were such as remained with 
him so long as he was able to speak at all — clearness, logic, a conver- 
sational eloquence, a persuasiveness which, when conjoined with the 
absolute truth which there was in his eye and in lus countenance — 
a persuasiveness which it was almost impossible to resist" 

Then came the gradual formation of die League, Cobden*s election 
to Parliament, and the close of his first session. " It was in September, 
in the year 1841," said Mr. Bright " The sufferings throughout the 
country were fearful ; and you who live now, but were not of age to 
ob8er\'e what was passing in the country, then, can have no idea of 
the state of your country in that year. .... At that time I was at 
Leanu'ngton, and I was, on the day when Mr. Cobden called upon 
me — for he happened to be there at the time on a visit to some 
relatives— I was in the depths of grief, I might almost say of 
despair ; for the light and sunshine of my house had been extin- 
guished. All that was left on earth of my young wife, except the 
memory of a minted life and of a too brief happiness, was lying 



still and cold in the chamber above us. Mr. Cobden called upon m 
as his friend, and addressed me, as you might suppose, with wnntbcf 
condolence.^ After a time he looked up and said, 'Then m 
thousands of houses in England at this moment where wiii^ 
mothers, and children are dying of hunger. Now,' he said, ' iki 
the first paroxysm of your grief is past, I would advise yon to oam 
with me, and we will never rest till the Com Lcaw is repealei' I 
accepted his invitation. I knew that the description lie had girad 
the homes of thousands was not an exaggerated description. I tt 
in my conscience that there was a work which somebody mot k, 
and therefore I accepted his invitation, and frx)m that time we nmr 
ceased to labour hard on behalf of the resolution which we had madi' 

" For seven years," Mr. Bright says, " the discnssion on that ok 
question — whether it was good for a man to have half a loaf ori 
whole loaf — for seven years the discussion was maintained, I will at 
say with doubtful result, for the result was never donbtful, and neie | 
could be in such a cause ; but for five years or more [1841-6] i! 
devoted ourselves without stint ; every working honr almost n 
given up to the discussion and to the movement in connexion vii 
this question." ^ 

This 1b an appropriate place for considering some of the qoiE- 
fications that Cobden brought to the mission which he and hiiaSr 
thus imposed upon themselves. In speaking of him I may seemk 
ignore fellow-workers whose share in the agitation was hardl j k» 
important than his own ; without whose zeal, disinterestednesB, uk 
intelligence, the work of himself and Mr. Bright would have bes 
of little effect, and could never have been undertaken. No \atar 
of the League could be perfect which did not commemorate h 
names and labours of many other able men, who devoted themxhe 
with hardly inferior energy to the exhausting work of organiakia 
and propagandism. But these pages have no pretensions to tdQ Ar 
whole story ; they only are concerned with so much of it as reblB 
to one of its heroes. " We were not even the first," said Mr. Bri^ 
"though afterwards, perhaps, we became the foremost before^ 
public. But there were others before us." The public imngTrrry* 
was struck by the figures of the pair who had given themselTei b 
to a great public cause. The alliance between them far more tba 
doubled the power that either could have exerted without the ode 
The picture of two plain men leaving their homes and their busDBi 
and going over the length and breadth of the land to conveit & 
nation, had about it something apostolic : it presented something ft 
far removed from the stereotyped ways of political activity, thstds 
circumstance alone, apart from the object for which thej le 
pleading, touched and affected people, and gave a certain druBtft 
interest to the long pilgrimages of the two men who had only becov 
orators because they had something to say, which they were inteata 
bringing their hearers to believe, and which happened to be tna 
wise, and just. 

The agitator has not been a very conunon personage in £z^ 
history. The greatest that has ever been seen was CConneO, nil 
do not know of any other, until the time of the Lieague, who nut be 
placed even as second to him. In the previous century Wilkei \d 
made a great figure, and Wilkes was a man of real power and eusQ- 
But he was rather the symbol of a strong popular sentiment, tba B 
inspirer ; and he may be more truly said to have been borne oa Ae 
crest of the movement, than to have given to it force or voIuhml 

Cobden seemed to have few of the endowments of an agitator, a 
that character is ordinarily thought ot He had no striking phrgol 
gifts of the histrionic kind. He had one physical quality wiai 
must be ranked first among the secondary endowments of gral 
workers. Later in life he said, " If I had not had the faenltT € 
sleeping like a dead fish, in five minutes after the most etdtaif 
mental effort, and with the certainty of having oblivion lor 
consecutive hours, I should not have been alive now." In his eiriy 
days, he was slight in frame and build. He afterwards grew nsfitf 
to portliness. He had a large and powerful head, and the indesoib- 
able charm of a candid eye. His features were not of a comnii]i£ii| 

1 Mr. Bright lost bis wife on the 10th of September, and Cobden'b nil » 
him was on the 13th. 

' This and the preceding passages are from the veiy beaotifdl afddnn ^ 
livered hy Mr. Bright, when he unveiled the statue of bis friend «t BnOoA 
July, 25, 1877. The address in to be fomid in llr. Thotold Bogen'b lotaM ^ 
Fuilie Addresses of John Bright, pp. 864— S<W. 
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type ; but they were iUmninated and made attractive by the bright- 
ness of intelligence, of sympathy, and of earnestness. Abont the 
month there was a curiously winning mobility and play. His voice 
was clear, varied in its tones, sweet, and penetrating ; but it had 
scarcely the compass, or the depth, or the many resources that have 
usually been found in orators who have drawn great multitudes of 
men to listen to them. Of nervous fire, indeed, he had abundance, 
though it was not the fire which flames up in the radiant colours of 
a strong imagination. It was rather the glow of a thoroughly 
convinced reason, of intellectual ingenuity, of argumentative keen- 
ness. It came from transparent honesty, tiioroughly clear ideas, and 
a very definite purpose. These were exactly the qualities that 
Cobden's share in the work demanded. Any professor could have 
supplied a demonstration of the economic fallacy of monopoly. Fox, 
the Unitarian minister, was better able to stir men's spirits by pictures, 
which were none the less true for being very florid, of the social 
miseries Uiat came of monopoly. In Cobden the fervour and the 
logic were mixed, and his fervour was seen to have its source in the 
strength of his logical confidence. 

It has often been pointed out how the two great spokesmen of the 
League were the complements of one another ; how their gifts differed, 
so that one exactly covered the ground which the other was pre- 
disposed to leave comparatively untouched. The differences between 
them, it is true, were not so many as the points of resemblance; K 
in Mr. Bright there was a deeper austerity, in both there was the 
same homeliness of allusion, and the same graphic plainness. Both 
avoided the stilted abstractions of rhetoric, and neither was ever 
afraid of the vulgarity of details. In Cobden as in Bright, we feel 
that there was nothing personal or small, and that what they cored 
for so vehemently were great causes. There was a resolute standing 
aloof frY>m the small things of party, which would be almost arrogant, 
if the whole texture of what they had to say were less thoroughly 
penetrated with political morality and with humanity. Then there 
came the points of difference. Mr. Bright had all the resources of 
passion alive within his breast He was carried along by vehement 
political anger, and, deeper than that, there glowed a wrath as stem 
as that of an ancient prophet. To cling to a mischievous error 
seemed to him to savour of moral depravity and corruption of heart 
What he saw was the selfishness of the aristocracy and the landlords, 
and he was too deeply moved by hatred of this, to care to deal very 
patiently with the bad reasoning which their own self-interest 
inclined his adversaries to mistake for good. His invective was not 
the expression of mere irritation, but a profound and menacing 
passion. Hence he dominated his audiences from a height, while his 
companion rather drew them along after him as friends and equals. 
Cobden was by no means incapable of passion, of violent feeling, or 
of vehement expression. His fighting qualities were in their own 
way as formidable as Mr. Bright*s ; and he had a way of dropping 
his jaw and throwing back his head, when he took off the gloves for 
an encounter in good earnest, which was not less alarming to his 
opponents than the more sombre style of his colleague. Still, it was 
not passion to which we must look for the secret of his oratorical 
success. I have asked many scores of those who knew him. Con- 
servatives as well as Liberals, what this secret was, and in no single 
case did my interlocutor fail to begin, and in nearly every case he 
ended as he had begun, with the word pernuuiveness, Cobden made 
his way to men*s hearts by the union which they saw in him of 
simplicity, earnestness, and conviction, with a singular facility of 
exposition. This facility consisted in a remarkable power of apt and 
homely illustration, and a curious ingenuity in framing the argument 
that happened to be wanted. Besides his skill in thus hitting on the 
right argument, Cobden had the oratorical art of presenting it in the 
way that made its admission to the understanding of a listener easy 
and undenied. He always seemed to have made exactly the right 
degree of allowance for the difficulty with which men follow a speech, 
as compared with the ease of following the same aigument on a 
printed page which they may con and ponder until their apprehension 
is complete. Then men were attracted by his mental alacrity, by 
the instant readiness with which he turned round to grapple with a 
new objection. Prompt and confident, he was never at a loss, and he 
never hesitated. This is what Mr. Disraeli meant when he spoke of 
Cobden's ** saudnesa." It had an excellent effect, because everybody 



knew that it sprang, not from levity or presumption, but from a free 
mastery of his subject 

If in one sense the Com Laws did not seem a promising theme for 
a popular agitation, they were excellently fitted to bring out Cobden's 
peculiar strength, for they dealt with finn matter and demonstrable 
inferences, and this was tiie region where Cobden*s powers naturally 
exerdBed themselves. In such an appeal to sentiment and popular 
passion as the contemporary agitation of CConnell for Repeal, he 
could have played no leading part^ Where knowledge and logic 
were the proper instruments, Cobden was a master. 

Enormous masses of material for the case poured every week into 
the offices of the League. All the day long Cobden was talking with 
men who had something to tell him. Correspondents from every 
quarter of the land plied him with information. Yet he was never 
overwhelmed by the volume of the stream. He was incessantly on 
the alert for a useful fact, a telling illustration, -a new fallacy to 
expose. So dexterously did he move through the ever-growing piles 
of matter, that it seemed to his companions as if nothing apposite 
ever escaped him, and nothing irrelevant ever detained him. 

Apolitical or religious agitator must not be afraid of incessant 
repetition. Repetition is his most effective instrument The fas- 
tidiousness which is proper to literature, and which makes a man 
dread to say the same thing twice, is in the field of propagandism 
mere impotency. This is one reason why even the greatest agitators 
in causes which have shaken the world, are often among the least 
interesting men in history. Cobden had moral and social gifts which 
invest him with a peculiar attraction, and will long make his memory 
interesting as that of a versatile nature ; but he was never afraid 
of the agitator's art of repeating his formula, his principles, his 
illustrations, his phrases, with untiring reiteration. 

Though he abounded in matter Cobden can hardly be described as 
copious. He is neat and pointed, nor is his argument ever left 
unclenched ; but he permits himself no large excursions. What he 
was thinking of was the matter immediately in hand, the audience 
before his eyes, the point that would tell best then and there, and 
would be most likely to remain in men's recollections. For such 
purposes copiousness is ill-fitted ; that is for the stately leisure of the 
pulpit Cobdeh's task was to leave in his hearer's mind a compact 
answer to each current fallacy, and to scotch or kill as many protec- 
tionist sophisms as possible within the given time. What is remark- 
able, is that while he kept close to the matter and substance of his 
case, and resorted comparatively little to sarcasm, humour, invective, 
pathos or the other elements that are catalogued in manuals of 
rhetoric, yet no speaker was ever further removed from prosiness, or 
came into more real and sympathetic contact with his audience. His 
speaking was thoroughly businesslike, and yet it was never dulL It was 
not, according to the old definition of oratory, reason fused in passion, 
but reason faJsed by the warmth of personal geniality. No one has 
ever reached Cobden' s pitch of success as a platform speaker, with a 
style that seldom went beyond the vigorous and animated conversa- 
tion of a bright and companionable spirit 

After all, it is not tropes and perorations that make the popular 
speaker ; it is the whole impression of his personality. We who 
only read them, can discern certain admirable qualities in Cobden's 
speeches ; aptness in choosing topics, lucidity in presenting them, 
buoyant confidence in pressing them home. But those who listened 
to them felt much more than all this. They were delighted by 
mingled vivacity and ease, by directness, by spontaneousness and 
reality, by the charm, so effective and so uncommon between a speaker 
and his audience, of personal friendliness and undisguised cordiality. 
Let me give an illustration of this. Cobden once had an interview 
with Rowland Hill, some time in 1838, and gave evidence in favour 
of the proposed reform in the postage. Rowland Hill, in writing to 
him afterwards, excuses himself for troubling Cobden with his private 
affairs: "Your conversation, evidence, and letters, have created a 
feeling in my mind so like that which one entertains towards an old 
friend, that I am apt to forget that I have met you but once." It 
was just the same with bodies of men as it was with individuals. No 
public speaker was ever so rapid and so successful in establishing 
genial relations of respect without formality, and intimacy without 

1 See Mr. McCwthy's Hidory of Our Own Tima,l aiO, 34S. 
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familiarity. One great source of this, in Mr. Bright 8 words, was 
'' the absolute truth that shone in his eye and in his countenance.*' 

I have spoken of Cobden's patience in acquiring and shaping 
matter. This was surpassed by his inexhaustible patience in dealing 
with the mental infirmities of those whom it was his business to per- 
suade. He was wholly free from the unmeasured anger against 
human stupidity which is itself one of the most provoking forms of 
that stupidity. Cobden was not without the faculty of intellectual 
contempt, and he had the gift of irony ; but in the contempt was no 
presumption, and it was irony without truculence. There came a 
time when he found that he could do nothing with men ; when he 
could hardly even hope to find an audience that would suffer him to 
speak. But during the work of the League, at any rate, he had none 
of that bias against his own countrymen to which the reformer in 
every nation is so liable, because upon the reformer their defects 
press very closely and obstructively, while he has no reason to 
observe the same or worse defects in other nations. 

It has often been said that Cobden was a good Englishman, and he 
was so, in spite of finer qualities which our neighbours are not 
willing to allow to us. London society, and smart journalists who 
mistook a little book-knowledge for culture, were in the habit of dis- 
paraging Cobden as a common manufacturer, without an idea in his 
head beyond buying in the cheapest market and selling in the dearest 
This was not the way in which he struck the most fastidious, critical, 
and refined man of letters in Europe, accustomed to mix with the 
most important personages of literature and affairs then alive. 
Prosper M^rim^e saw a great deal of Cobden in 1860, when they 
both spent part of the winter at Cannes. '^ Cobden," he wrote to his 
intimate correspondent, ^ is a man of an extremely interesting mind ; 
quite the opposite of an Englishman in this respect, that you never 
hear him talk commonplaces, and that he has few prejudices." It 
was just because he was not a man of prejudice, that he had none 
against his own countrymen. We saw how when he was travelling 
in America, he found his British blood up, as he said, and he dealt 
faithfully with the disparagers of the mother country.^ Returning 
from France on one occasion, Cobden says in his journal, that they 
all remarked on the handsome women who were seen on tiie English 
platforms, and all agreed that they were handsomer than those whom 
they had left on the other side. *' The race of men and women in 
the British Islands " Cobden goes on to himself, '' is the finest in the 
world in a physical sense; and although they have many moral 
defects and some repulsive qualities, yet on the whole I think the 
English are the most outspoken, truthful men in the world, and this 
virtue lies at the bottom of their political and commercial greatness." 

This conviction inspired him with a peculiar respect for his great 
popular audiences, and they instinctively felt the presence of it, 
making a claim to their good-will and their attention. Cobden 
differed from lus countrymen, as to what it is that will make Eng- 
land great, but he was as anxious that England should be great, and 
as proud of English virtues and energies, as the noisiest patriot in a 
London music halL 

Cobden always said that it was an advantage to him as an agitator 
that he was a member of the Church of England. He used to tell of 
men who came up to him and declared that their confidence in him 
dated from the moment when they learnt that he was a churchman. 
It was, perhaps, a greater advantage to him than he knew. However 
littie we may admire a State establishment of religion, it is certain 
that where such an establishment happens to exist, those who have 
been brought up in it, and have tranquilly conformed to its usages, 
escape one source of a certain mental asperity and the spirit of divi- 
sion. This is no credit to them or to the institution ; any more than 
the asperity is a discredit to those who do not conform to the insti- 
tution. Nay, one strong reason why some disapprove of systems of 
ecclesiastical privil^e, is exactly that in modernr societies it neces- 
sarily engenders this spirit of division. But in itself the spirit of 
division is no element of strength, but rather of weakness, for one 
whose task is to touch doubtful or unwilling hearers. 

Temperament, however, had a larger share than institutions in 
Cobden's faculty of moral sympathy. There is scanty evidence of 
anything like an intense spirituality in his nature ; he was neither 
oppressed nor elevated by the mysteries, the aspirations, the remorse, 

' Above, p. 7. 



the hope, that constitute religion. So far as we can have means of. 
knowing, he was not of those who live much in the Unseen. But 
for moral goodness, in whatever association he came upon it, be had 
a reverence that came from his heart of hearts While leaning 
strongly towards those scientific theories of motive and conduct, of 
which, as has been already said, George Combe was in those days the 
most active propagandist, he felt no contempt, provided only their 
practical endeavour was towards good, for those who dung narrowly 
to older explanations of the heart of man. In a lett^ written to 
Combe himself, when the struggle against the Com Laws was over, 
Cobden allows himself to talk freely on his own attitude in these 
high matters: — 

. . . ** With reference," he says, "to your remarks as to the evan- 
gelical dissenters and religionists generally, and their views of your 
philosophy of morals — I will confess to you that / am not inclined 
to quairel with that class of my countrjrmen. I see the full force of 
what you urge, but am inclined to hope more from them in time 
than any other party in the State. Gradually and imperceptibly to 
themselves they are catching the spirit of the age, so £sr as to recog- 
nize the moral laws as a part of our natural organization. They do 
not accept your views to the mperseding of theiv own, but, like 
geology, your science is forcing its way alongside of preconceived ideas, 
and tibey will for a time go together without perceptibly clashing. 

** 1 do not quarrel with the religionists, for I find them generally 
enforcing or at all events recognizing and professing to act upon 
(they do not, I admit, sufficientiy preach it) the morality of the New 
Testament, and you can do no more. The only difference is that 
John Calvin and George Combe act upon different theories, and rely 
upon different motives, and start from very different premises, but 
they recognize the self-same ends secularly speaking, and I cannot 
quarrel with either ... I am by nature a religionist. I was much 
struck with your remark when you mapped my head eleven yean 
ago, — 'Why, if you had been bom in the middle ages^ jou would 
have made a good monk, you have so much veneration ! ' That was 
a tnumph for phrenology, for you could have formed no such notion 
from anything you had seen or heard of me. I have a strong reli- 
gious feeling, — a sympathy for men who act under that impulse ; I 
reverence it as the great leverage which has moved mankind to 
powerful action. I acknowledge that it has been perverted to infinite 
mischief. I confess it has been the means of degrading men to 
brutish purposes . . . but it has also done glorious deeds for liberty 
and human exaltation, and it is destined to do still better things. It 
is fortunate for me that whilst possessing a strong logical faculty, 
which keeps me in the path of rationalism, I have the religions 
sympathy which enables me to co-operate with men of exclusively 
religious sentiment I mean it is fortunate for my powen of useful- 
ness in this my day and generation. To this circumstance I am 
greatly indebted for the success of the great Free-Trade struggle, 
which has been more indebted to the organ of veneration for its 
success, than is generally known. 

'' I am not without hopes that the same fortunate circumstance in 
organization may enable me to co-operate efficiently with the most 
active and best spirits of our day, in the work of moral and intel- 
lectual EDUCATION. I could insist upon the necessity of secular 
teaching and training without wounding the religious prejudices 
of any man, excepting the grovelling bigots whether of the Hi^^ 
Church party or the opposite extreme, against whom I could make 
war in the same spirit which has in the case of the Com monopo- 
lists enabled me to deprive them of the pretence for personal resoit- 
ment, even in the hour of their defeat and humiliation. 

'* I have said that I have a strong feeling of sympathy for the 
religious sentiment But I sympathise with all moral men who 
are not passive moralists : with them it is difficult to sympathize, 
but I venerate and trust them. Especially do I sympathize with 
those who labour and make sacrifices for the diffusion of sound 
moral principles. I will own, howevei*, that it is unpleasant to 
my feelings to associate with those who, whilst they indulge in 
coarse sceptical allusions to our faith, do not in their private life 
manifest that they impose a better restraint upon themselves than 
is to be found in the New Testament My active public life has 
sometimes thrown me into such company, and with these espriU 
fortSf as the French call them, I have no sympathy. My maxim 
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is in such predicaments to aYoid theological diBcnssionB (here again 
is my veneration over-riding causality)^ and to avow that I am 
resolved to follow Bonaparte's advice — to adhere to the religion 
of my mother, who was an energetically pions woman." ^ 

No whisper was ever seriously raised against Cobden's transparent 
honesty. What is worth remarking is that his sincerity was not of 
that cheap and reckless kind, by virtue of which men sometimes 
in one wild outburst of plain speech cut themselves off ftom, chances 
of public usefulness for the remainder of their lives. He laid 
down certain sodiJ ends, which he thought desirable, and which 
he believed that he could promote. And when one of these was 
fixed in his mind, and set definitely before him, he became the 
most circumspect of creatures. Being a man of action, and not a 
speculative teacher, he took care not to devote his energies to 
causes in which he did not see a good chance of making some 
effective mark, either on legislation or on important sections of 
public opinion. '* I am cautious to a fault," he once wrote, '^ and 
nothing will be done by me that has not the wisdom of the 
serpent, as much as the harmlessness of the dove in it'*' 

This was only another way of saying that strong enthusiasm in 
him was no hindrance to strong sense. Instead of increasing the 
elements of friction— the besetting weakness of reformers and dis- 
sidents of all kinds — ^he took infinite trouble to reduce these elements 
to the lowest possible point Hence he was careful not to take up 
too many subjects at once, because the antagonism generated by each 
would have been made worse by the antagonism belonging to every 
other, and he would have called up a whole host of enemies together, 
instead of leaving himself free to deal with one at a time. A corre- 
spondent once wrote to him on tins point 

** Ton have opened a very important question," Cobden replied, 
*^ in respect to the duty of a public man to advocate all the changes 
to which he may be favourable. I have often reflected upon this. 
Bacon says, if you have a handful of truths, open but one finger at 
a time. He is not the safest moral guide, I admit, but I am not sure 
that he is not to some extent right in this view. K we are to 
declare our convictions upon all subjects, and if abstract reason is to 
be our guide, without reference to time and circumstance, why should 
not I, for instance, avow myself a republican) A republic is 
undeniably the most rational form of government for free men. 
But I doubt whether I should enhance my power of usefulness by 
advocating that form of government for England. But whilst I 
do not think I should act wisely by putting forth all I think, in a 
practical way, I so feur admit the principle that I would not advocate 
the opposite of what I am convinced is the truth abstractedly. And 
this brings me to my old ground of trying to do one thing at a time. 
By this I mean merely that I have an aptitude for certain questions. 
Other people have a talent for others, and I think a division of 
labour is necessary for success in political, as in industrial life." * 

This wise economy brought its reward. Cobden did not carry the 
world with him in his own lifetime, but what he did by his method 
was to bring certain principles of human progress into line with the 
actual politics of the day. He did not create a majority, but he 
achieved the first difficult step of creating a strong minority, and 
this not merely of sympathizers in the closet, but of active follow- 
ers in the nation. 

It was what he called his wisdom of the serpent that gave Cobden 
his power in the other arts of a successful agitator, which are less 
conspicuous but hardly less indispensable, than commanding or per- 
suasive oratory. He applied the same qualities in the actual business 
of the League which he brought to bear in his speeches. He was 
indefatigable in his industry, &:tile in ingenious devices for bringing 
the objects of the League before the country, constantly on the alert 
for surprising a hostile post, never losing a chance of turning a foe 
or a neutral into a friend, and never allowing Lis interest about the 
end for which he was working, to confuse his vi;/ilant concentration 
upon the meana The danger of great oonfedeiu.ics like the League 
is that they become mechanical. Machinery must of necessity play 
a large part Circulars, conferences, subscriptions, advertisements, 
deputations, eternal movings and secondings — all these things are 
apt to bury the vital part of a movement under a dreary and 
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depressing fossiness, that makes one sometimes wonder whether the 
best means of saving an institution might not be to establish a 
society for overthrowing it A society of this kind seems often a 
short way for choking the most earnest spirits with dusty catch- 
words, that are incessantly being ground out by the treadmill of 
agitation. It was Cobden's fresh and sanguine temper that bore him 
triumphantly through this peril, though none of the energetic men 
with whom he worked was more busUy intent on every detail of 
their organization. He had none of that fiBstidiousness which is 
repelled by the vulgarities of a proselytizing machine. He was like 
a general with a true genius for war. The strategy was a delight to 
him ; in tactics he was one of the most adroit of men ; he looked to 
everything ; he showed the boldness, the vigilance, the tenacity, 
the resource, of a great commander. Above all, he had the com- 
mander's gift of encouraging and stimulating others. He had 
enthusiasm, patience, and good humour, which is the most valuable 
of all qualities in a camp&ign. There was as little bitterness in 
his nature as in any human being that ever lived : so little that 
he was able to say, at the end of seven years of as energetic an 
agitation as could be carried on, short of physical force, that he 
believed he had not made a single enemy, nor wounded a single 
man's personal feelings. 

Critics usually singled out Cobden's logical fEtculty as his strongest 
trait, and it was so ; but he was naturally inclined to think of the 
conclusions of his logic in poetized forms. He always delighted, in 
spite of the wretched simile with which they close, in the lines in 
which Cowper anticipated the high economic doctrine : — 

Agun — the band of oommeroe was design'd. 
To aasociate all the branches of mankind. 
And if a bonndleas plenty be the robe. 
Trade is the golden Girdle of the globe. 
Wise to promote whatever end he means, 
God opens fhiitfal Nature's various scenes. 
Bach climate needs what other dimes produoa^ 
And offers something to the general use ; 
No land but listens to the common call. 
And in return receives supply from all. 
This genial interooune and mutual aid 
Gheers what were else an universal shade, 
Galls nature from her ivy-mantled den, 
And softens hudum rock-work into men. 

From Cowper, too, he was never weary of quoting the lines about 
liberty : — 

Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 

Of fleeting life its lustre and perfume. 

And we are weeds without it. All constraint 

Except what wisdom lays on evil men 

Isevu. 

It was this association of solid doctrine with genial enthusiasm and 
high ideals, that distingmshed Cobden from too many preachers of 
what our humourist has called the gospel according to McCrowdy. 
It was this kindly imaginativeness in him which caught men's hearts. 
His ideals were constantly sneered at as low, material, common, 
unworthy, especially by the class whose lives are one long course of 
indolence and dilettanteism. 

There is one more point on which it is worth while to say a word 
in connexion with Cobden's character as an agitator. The great 
danger of the career is that it may in time lessen a man's moral self- 
possession. Effect becomes the decisive consideration instead of truth ; 
a good meeting grows into a final object in life ; the end of existence 
is a paradiBe of loud and prolonged cheering; and character is 
gradually destroyed by the parasites of self-consciousness and vanity. 
On one occasion, in 1845, as we shall see, Cobden was betrayed, 
excusably enough, into some strong language about Sir Robert PeeL 
Miss Martineau, George Combe, and others rebuked him rather 
sharply. He took the rebuke with perfect temper and humility, and 
in seeking to excuse liimMplf, he described lus feelings about public 
life in words of which it is impossible to doubt the exact truth. 
"You must not judge me," he said, "by what I say at these tu- 
multuous public meetings. I constantly regret the necessity of 
violating good taste and kind feeling in my public harangues. I say 
advisedly neceuity^ for I defy anybody to keep the ear of the public 
for seven years upon one question, without studying to amuse as 
well as instruct People do not attcaid public meetings to be tauglit, 
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but to be excited, flattered, and pleased. If they are simply lectured, 
they may sit out the lesson for once, but they will not come again ; 
and as I have required them again and again, I have been obliged to 
amuse them, not by standing on my head or eating fire, but by 
kindred feats of jugglery, such as appeab to their self-esteem, their 
combativeness, or their humour. You know how easily in touching 
these feelings, one degenerates into flattery, vindictiveness, and 
grossness. I really sometimes wonder how I have escaped so well as 
1 have done. By nature I am not a mob orator. It is an effort for 
me to speak in public. The applause of a meeting has no charm for 
me. When I address an audience, it is from a sense of duty and 
utility, from precisely the motive which impels me to write an 
article in the League newspaper, and with as little thought of personal 
iclat Do not, therefore, be alarmed with the idea that my head will 
be turned with applause. It would be a relief to me if I knew there 
was no necessity for my ever appearing again at a public meeting.'' ^ 

CHAPTER IX. 

THE NEW COBN LAW. 

In the interval between the prorogation and the great session of 
1842 it was commonly understood that the Government would 
certainly do something with the Com Law. Expectation was not 
sanguine among the men in the north. Some of the more impatient 
were so irritated by the delay, that they even wished to agitate for 
the overthrow of the government which had just been appointed, and 
which commanded an overwhelming majority. Cobden was wiser. 
To one of the shrewdest of his allies he wrote some useful truth : — 

** I do not like your idea," he said, ** of getting the deputies to pass 
a vote for dismissing the Ministry. That would be taken as a 
partisan movement — which it really would be — and we should lose 
moral influence by it Let us not forget that we were very tolerant 
of the Whig Ministers, even after Melbourne had laughed in our 
JfjEuses and called us madmen. The present Government will do some- 
thing. It is the House of Commons, and not the Ministers, that we 
ought to attack. I do not see how with decency we can worry the 
Queen to change her Ministers, whilst the peoples representatives 
have made her take to Peel against her consent And amongst 
the representatives who have done this are those from Liverpool, 
Warrington, Wigan, Leeds, Blackburn, Lancaster, etcetera. Beally 
when we think of these places, it ought to make us modest 

*' I have been thinking a good deal of the plan of district meetings 
alluded to in a former letter to Mr. Rawson, and am more and more 
favourable to it I am convinced that spontaneous efforts through 
the country would tell more powerfully upon the aristocracy, than 
another great meeting in Manchester. The question has been too much 
confined to Manchester. The cotton lords are not more popular than 
the landlords." » 

Although he deprecated the agitation of impatience, Cobden was 
as eager and as active as anybody else in the agitation of persuasion. 
He spoke at a great conference, held at Derby, of the merchants of 
Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, and Leicestershire, where he made a 
vigorous onslaught upon what he called the Land-tax fraud. From 
the Trent he found his way to the Clyde, while Mr. Bright went to 
Dublin, as well as to every place nearer home where he could get 
men to Hsten to him. In all the centres of industry people were 
urged to form associations, to get up petitions, and to hold district 
meetings of deputies. They were to collect information as to the 
state of trade, the rate of wages, the extent of pauperism, and other 
facts bearing upon the food monopoly, as all these things affected 
their local industry ; the woollen trade at Leeds, the iron trade at 
Wolverhampton, the earthenware trade in the Potteries, the flax trade 
at Dundee, the cotton trade at Manchester and Glasgow. 

The lecturers continued their work. One of them went among the 
farmers and labourers on Sir James Graham's estate, where he did 
not forget the landlord's idyllic catalogue of the blessings of the rural 
poor. " What ! " cried the lecturer, " six shillings a week for wages, 
and the morning's sun, and the singing of birds, and sportive lambs, 
and winding streams, and the mountain breeze, and a little whole- 
some labour — six shillings a week, and all this ! And nothing to do 
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with your six shillings a week, but merely to pay your rent, buy 
your food, clothe yourselves and your families, and lay by something 
for old age ! Happy people ! " In many rural districts the only 
arguments which ihe lecturers were called upon to resist were stones 
and brickbats ; and even in some of the towns they still encountoed 
rough and unfEur treatment from members of the respectable dasses, 
and their hired ruffians. The Chartists were for the time less 
violently hostile. 

Among other devices this autumn was that of a great bazaar, which 
should both add to the funds of the League, and bring the friends of 
its objects in closer personal contact The bazaar was held in ibt 
b^inning of the following February, in the Royal Theatre at 
Manchester. It was a great success, and produced nearly ten 
thousand pounds. The following may serve to show Cobden's eye 
for the small things of agitation, and the unconsidered trifles that 
effect public opinion : — 

" I have just got your letter, and am delighted that you are satisfied 
with the bazaar prospects. Beally I wonder how you and your fonr 
coadjutors endure the immense exertions called for in this undertak- 
ing. You must not look upon the mere money return as the sole test 
of success. It will give us a position in the public eye worth all the 
outlay. I remember twelve months ago feeling apprehensive that the 
monopolist papers would have deterred the ladies from appearing as 
sellers at the stalls by their blackguardism. Certainly three yean 
ago that would have been the tone of the Herald, Post, and Bull 
Now what a marked change is seen in those papers ; not a joke 
or attempt at ribald wit All is fair and even laudatory. In this 
fact alone I see the evidence of a great moral triumph of Uie Leagnc: 
Could you not get a succession of notices in the papers ftiinilAT to the 
Globe last evening 1 Might not R employ his pen in that way! 
Tell him not to be too rhapsodical or eulogistic in his description!, 
but to give frt>m day to day a few fetcts and scraps of inf(»matio& 
which would induce the papers to insert the articles as news. There 
should be a description of the arrivals of the great trains filled wiyi 
country Leaguers. In the next League let as long a list aa. possible 
of the people of rank who have attended be given — this is veiy 
important" * 

Their newspaper deserves a word. Its energy was as stiiMiig as 
the energy of their speakers. Its leading articles, many of them 
written by Cobden and Bright themselves, were broad and weightj 
statements of the newest aspect of their case. Any unlucky phzaae 
that fell from a monopolist was pounced upon and made the fawt (tf a 
vivacious paragraph. No incautious admission from the other side 
was ever allowed to escape, until all the most damaging canelosioDi 
that could be drawn from it had been worked out to the very utter- 
most All the news of the day was scanned with a vigilant ey«, and 
no item that could be turned into an argument or an illustration vas 
left unimproved. This ingenuity and verve saved the paper from the 
monotony of most journals of a single purpose. Its pag«s were 
lighted up by reports of the speeches of Cobden, Bright, and Fox. 
The pictures with which it abounds of the condition of the common 
people, are more graphic than the most brilliant compositions of men 
literary history. It does not effect us as the organ of a sect ; thongk 
it preaches from one text, it is always human and.sociaL There were 
Poor Men's Songs, Anti-Com-Law Hymns, and Anti-Bread-Taz 
Collects. For did the editor forget Byron's famous lines frtun the 
Age of Bronze, a thousand times declaimed in this long war : 

See these inglorious Cincinnati swann. 

Farmers of war, dictators of the farm ; 

Their ploughshare was the sword in hireling hands, 

Their fields manured by gore of o4her lands ; 

Safe in their bams, these Sabine tillers sent 

There brethren out to battle — why ? for rent I 

Year after year they voted cent, per cent., 

Blood, sweat, and tear-wrung millions — why ? for rent ! 

They roar'd, they dined, they drank, they swore they laeonk 

To die for England— why then live ? for rent ! 

Tlie Peace has made one general malcontent 

Of these high-market pato'ots ; war was rent ! 

Their love of country, millions all misspent. 

How reconcile ? by reconciling rent ! 

And will they not repay the treasures lent ? 

No : down with everything, and up with rent ? 

Their good, ill, health, wealth, joy, or discontent. 

Being, end, aim, religion— rent, rent, rent ' 
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A yolunteer in Preston tliis winter began to issne on liis own 
account a quaint little sheet of four quarto pages, called Ths Struggle^ 
and sold for a halfpenny. It had no connexion with any association, 
and nobody was responsible for its contents but the man who wrote, 
printed, and sold it In two years eleven hundred thousand copies 
had been circulated. The Stiuiggle is the very model for a plain man 
who wishes to affect the opinion of the humbler class, without the 
wasteful and, for the most part, ineffectual machinery of a great 
society. It contains in number after number the whole arguments of 
the matter in the pithiest form, and in language as direct if not as 
pure as Cobbett's. Sometimes the number consists simply of some 
more than usually graphic speech by Cobden or by Fox. There are 
racy dialogues, in which the landlord always gets the worst of it ; and 
terse allegories in which the Duke of Buckingham or the Duke of 
Richmond figures as inauspiciously as Bunyan's Mr. Badman. The 
Bible is ransacked for appropriate texts, from the simple clause in the 
Lord's Prayer about our daily bread, down to Solomon's saying : '* He 
that withholdeth the com, the people shall curse him ; but blessings 
shall be upon the head of him that selleth it" On the front page of 
each number was a woodcut, as rude as a schoolboy* s drawing, but 
full of spirit and cleverness, whether satirizing the Qovemment, or 
contrasting swollen landlords with flEunine-stricken operatives, or 
painting some homely idyll of the industrious poor, to point the 
greatest of political morals, that *^ domestic comfort is the object of all 
reforms." 

Cobden had, at the beginning of the movement, been very near to 
securing the services, in the way of pictorial illuBtration, of a man 
who afterwards became very famous. This was Thackeray, then only 
known to a small public as the authpr of the Hoggartg Diamond, 
^ Some inventor of a new mode of engraving,** Mr. Henry Cole wrote 
to Cobden, '^told Mr. Thackeray that it was applicable to the designs 
for the Com Laws. Three drawings of your Anglo-PoUsh All^ory 
have been made and have failed. So Thackeray has given up the 
invention, and wood engraving must be used. This will materially 
alter the expense. ... I hope you will think as well of the accom- 
panying sketch — very rough, of course — as all I have shown it to, do. 
It was the work of only a few minutes, and I think, with its corpses, 
gibbet, and flying carrion crow, is as suggestive as you can wish. We 
both thought that a common soldier would be better understood than 
any more allegorical figure. It is only in part an adaptation of your 
idea, but I think a siiccessful one. Figures representing eagerness of 
exchange, a half-clothed Pole offering bread, and a weaver manu- 
factures, would be idea enough for a design alone. Of course, there 
may be any changes you please in this present design. I think for 
the multitude it would be well to have the ideas very simple and 
intelligible to aU. The artist is a genius, both with his pencil and 
his pen. His vocation is literary. He is full of humour and feeling. 
Hitherto he has not had occasion to think much on the subject of 
Com Laws, and therefore wants the stuff to work upon. He would 
like to combine both writing and drawing when sufficiently primed, 
and then he would write and illustrate ballads, or tales, or anything. 
I think you would find him a most effective auxiliary, and perhaps 
the best way to fill him with matter for illustrations, would be to 
invite him to see the weavers, their nulls, shuttles, etcetera. If you 
like the sketch, perhaps you will return it to me, and I will put it in 
the way of being engraved, 

'* He will set about Lord Ashley when we have heard your opinion 
of the present sketch. Thackeray is the writer of an article in the 
last number of the Westminster Review^ on French caricatures, and 
many other things. For some time he managed the ConsHtutional 
newspaper. He is a college friend of Charles Buller. We think the 
idea of an ornamental emblematical heading of the Circular good. 
The lower class of readers do not like to have to cut the leaves of a 
paper. Another, but a smaller class, like a small-sized page, because 
it is more convenient for binding. Com Law readers lie, I suppose, 
chiefly among the former. Will you send your Circular to Thomas 
Carlyle, Cheyne Street, Chelsea? He was quoted in last week's 
Circular, and is making studies into the condition of the working 
class." * 

The approach of the time for the assembling of Parliament drew 
men's minds away from everything else, and expectation became 

^ B, CoU to R, Cobd4t^ Jane 23, 18S9. 



centered with new intensity on the scheme which the Minister would 
devise for the restoration of national prosperity. The retirement of 
an important member of the Cabinet during the recess had greatly 
quickened public excitement among both Protectionists and Free 
Traders. Both felt that their question was at stake, and that the 
Prime Minister would not allow the duty on com to stand as it was. 
Peel has told us, in the Memoirs publidied after his death, exactly 
what happened during the autumn of 1841. In confomuty witli his 
general practice, he brought the subject under the consideration of 
his colleagues in written memoranda. These memoranda, he said, 
afforded the best opportunity for mature consideration of facts and 
arguments, and were most effectual against misconstruction and 
hasty, inconsiderate decision.^ In them he now pointed out with 
unanswerable force the evils of the existing system. He dwelt more 
especially on the violent fluctuations in the com duty, and the con- 
sequent derangements and unsteadiness of the markets. He showed 
how little the duties on importation could do towards keeping up a 
permanent high price. All that law could effect was to provide that, 
so long as com grown in this countiy should not exceed a certain 
price, there should be no serious danger from competition with com 
grown in other countries. What was that price ! The law of 1815 
had assumed that wheat could not be profitably grown at a lower 
price than eighty shillings a quarter. Events had shown that this 
was absurd ; the averages of a number of years came to fifty-six 
shillings. It seemed wise, then, so to readjust the machinery of 
the sliding scale as to tend to secure that price. 

The Duke of Buckingham, whose name figures so often in the 
sarcasms and invectives of the League, at once resigned his seat in 
the Cabinet rather than be a party to any meddling with the Com 
Law of 1828. Even those who remained, seem to have pressed for 
an understanding, as was afterwards openly done in Parliament, that 
whatever amount of protection was set up by the new law should be 
permanently adhered to. This guarantee. Peel was far too conscien- 
tious to consent in any form to give. The Cabinet at length, with 
many misgivings, assented to their chiefs arguments, and for the time 
the party was saved. 

I may as well quote here a passage from one of Cobden's familiar 
letters to his brother, which describes the episode to much the same 
effect as Peel's more dignified narrative : — 

'* Whilst I was with McGregor, he showed me a copy of the scale 
of duties which he had prepared under Peel's directions, and which 
he proposed to the Cabinet, causing Buckingham's retirement, and 
nearly leading to a break-up altogether. The scale was purposely 
devised to be as nearly as possible equal to an 8«. fixed duty. It was 
8«. at 56«., rising a shilling of duty with a shilling fall of prices till it 
reached 16«., which was the maximum duty, and falling a fthillmg in 
duty with the rise of a shilling in price. With the exception of 
Ripon, he could get no support in the Cabinet Lyndhurst, like an 
old fox, refused to vote (as I am told), not knowing whether Peel or 
the monopolists might be conqueror, and being himself equally 
happy to serve Qod or Mammon. The Duke of Bucks got hold of 
Richmond, who secured Wellington, who by the aid of Stanley and 
Qraham frustrated Peel's intentions. The latter told them that no 
other prime minister after him would ever take office to give the 
landlords even an 8«. maximimi duty. I learn from several quarters 
that Stanley is one of Peel's stoutest opponents against any altera- 
tions of a beneficial character in the monopolies. Last autunm I 
remember writing to Langton (at Heywood's) a letter for Birley's eye 
in which I told him that if Peel's Cabinet were pressed for a liberal 
com law by the Lancashire Conservatives, it would aid Peel in 
forcing his colleagues to go along with him, and be the very thing he 
would like. McGregor now confirms my view." * 

The League resolved that they at any rate woidd leave nothing 
undone to support or overawe the Prime Minister. On the eve of the 
session several hundreds of delegates, including Cobden, O'Connell, 
Mr. Bright, Mr. Villiers, and Mr. Milner Gibson, assembled at the 
Crown and Anchor. They learned that the Prime Minister had that 
morning refused to receive a deputation from them, on the ground of 
his numerous engagements. The Time$ had a contemptuous article, 
> J/esioin, ii. 29. » To F. Cobden, J\mb 231, IS43. 
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g A tbm Ibr tbe pieBomption and impertinence of their con- 
iIvL TbcMdepQtJM&om country Basociatians and religious congregit- 
deailirt^iiutMdof wttliag their differences trith one another, had yet 
oa OBS snglepoint, fonooth, diKOTered a syitem AD pure tbat in a Binglc 
inl«ii«« the greatest and most experienced of atateunen would be 
llnown on his hannchea, Perhaps these gentlemen would be willing 
to offer their Mrrices m membere of Hei Maje«ty'a Privy Cooncil. 
And » forth, in that vein of cheap ridicule with which the ephemera 
of the leading article are wont to buzz about all new men and un- 
famtli-r caui«<. Itliiicule notwithstanding, the deputies thronged 
down to the HouK of CominonB with something so like tumult, tiiat 
the police turned them out and cleared the lobbies. Ab they crowded 
nnind the approaches to the House, the irritated men hailed with 
nboaive namea those whom they knew to be champions of the 
abhorred monopoly. It was noticed that they did not agree in their 
crie*. While oil shouted out, " No sliding teak," some called for a 
fixed duty, and others clamoured for " Total and immediale refptal." 

The ministerial plan was soon known, and brought scanty comfort 
to the men of the north, as their friends rushed down the corridors 
to tell them what it was to be. Sir Robert Peel could not accept 
their explanation of the prevailing depression and distress. That 
WM dnc, he contended, to over-investment of borrowed capital in 
mMinfactures ; to the displacement of hand-loom weaving by steam 
power ; to monetary difflcultiea in the United Statea, and consequent 
diminution of dciuand for our manu&cturei ; to interruption of the 
China trade ; SnoUy, to alarms of war in Europe, and the stagnation 
of commerce which always follows such alarms. To alter the Com 
Xaw would touch none of these sources of the mischief, and would 
be ao remedy. At the sama time he thought that the Com Law, as 
it stood, was capable of improvement. Wbat was the price which 
would encourage the home-growth of com 1 On the whole it was 
for the interest of the agriculturist that the price of wheat, allowing 
for its natural oscillations, should range between fifty-four and 6fty- 
-eight shillings. The legislature could not guarantee that or any 
other price, hut the scale might beat b« constructed with a view to 
diis range of prices. What he proposed, then, was a new scale, 
considerably decreasing the protection hitherto afforded to the 
bome-grower.' 

When the Minister sat down. Lord John RuAsell said a few formal 
words, and Peel added some explanation which took a moment or 
two. Cobden, according to a hostile reporter, had been "looking 
very lachrymose all the evening," and he now rose— it is interesdng 
to notice contemporary estimates of important men wboM importance 
has not yet been stamped — " for the purpose of inflicting one of his 
•teteotyped harangues on the House." He did not do this, but he 
wonnd up the proceedings by a short and vehement declaration that 
he could not allow a moment to pass in denouncing the proposed 
measure aa a bitter insult to a suffering nation. 

Cobden's reception of the Ministerial plan was loudly re-echoed in 
the north of England. The news of the retention of the sliding 
scale was received with angry disgust throughout the manufacturing 
-districts Thousands of petitions, with hundreds of thousands of 
signatures, were sent up to Cobden and other members to lay before 
Parliament The ordinary places of public meeting were not large 
enough to hold the thousands of exasperated men, who hod just found 
from the newspapers that the Qovemment would not give way. In 
cold and rain they assembled in the open spaces of Uieir tovma to 
listen to speeches, and to pass resolutions, denouncing Sir Bobert 
Feel's measure as an insult and a mockery to a distressed population. 
The Prime Minister was formally accused of offering indignity and 
contempt to the working claasei ; of sacrificing the rights of the poor 
to the selfish interests of on unfeeling and avaricious aristocracy ; of 

< At this berame the Corn Law denaanccJ b; CobcloD duriog tbe iwjtalion 
from 1S42 to IMS. it is u well to dsKril'e the diffeienec between the new 
•nia sad that of tiie .ict of 1839 in PmI'i own oordn :—" When ooni it at 
SSi. and nnder 60^.. the dnty at prracnt ia 27l. M. When com is tvtwseu 
thaw (RMS, thfl duly I propiMs is 13<. When ths prira o( com is at 50>, the 
exirtini duty b SSr. M, iDcraaing as the price Full*: iniitud of which I 
rropoae. when Cora is »( 60>„thtt tbe dut; ihaJl only be aOi., and thit 
tbJt daty dull Id do nuc be exceeded. (Hear, hear.) At E6i. tbe eiiitinB 
duly b aO«. U. ; the duty I ptopoM at IhiiL pri™ is 18», At eOt. the eiiiliDK 
duty is Ml. id. : the duty I propose at (list price i* 12t. At 63). tbe eiiiting 
duty la 13*. id. ; the duty I propose is Ot. At (Ui. tbe eiiatiog daty is 
ttt.U.; tbedoty 1 propoH is e<. At T0>. thaeililiDS dnty is lOt. H.; the 
dnij I ptvposa Is Si.*' 



creating wealth, luxury, and splendour for » closa, ont <d tbi d^ 
misery of the millions. His efflgy was carried on gibbets ii « 
tumely through the streets of towns like Stockport and Bnrht^ 
the sound of drums and fifes, and then, Amid tbe 
multitudes, hurled into the flames. In some placca At ta 
ceremony was preceded by a mock trial, in whicii the i 
was swiftly condemned, sentenced, and thrown into tiw 
as a traitor to his country, while the crowd aboatad tlicir 
that so might all oppressors of the people perish. 

Considering Cobden's untiring promptitude in ocnxing 
occasion of enforcing his cause upon the House, it is odd dtfl 
should not have spoken in the debate in which the new jilna 
moat directly under discussion. The debate ended in « najclit 
the Minister of one hundred and twenty-three. Mr. Till^l 
ever, with the judicious neglect of tact that is always ki 
to neutrals, and without which no unpopular canoe ever |b^ 
immediately after the House had decided that com dudl 
subject to a variable and not a fi\ed duty, proceeded to isvikl 
same house to decide that it should be subject to no dn^ t 
(Feb. 18). The first debate had lasted for four nighty ni,\ 
second upnn the same topic now lasted for five in(»e. Ontfal 
of them (Feb. 34) Cobden made his speech. He dealt with&i 
propositions which Peel had laid down as the defenoe ef i 
new Bill. 

In the course of his speech, which vms not in the 
greater experience soon made easy to him, Cobden bad talked A% 
ignorance on the question which prevailed among the Tory; 
" Yes," he exclaimed, when his adversaries cried ont ag 
vigorous thrust, " I have never seen their ignorance eqtialled «a 
any equal number of working men in the north of EngUuad.' i> 
he reminded them that when the Com law of 1815 
when eruineut men of both parties honestly thought that w 
followed the price of com, the great multitude of the 
the aid of learning, " with that intuitive sagacity which had fin 
rise to the adage, ' The voice of the people is the voice t£ W" 
foresaw what the effect of the measure would be upon w^^M 
from 1816 to 1819 there never was a great ptiblii 
Manchester at which there was not some banner inaeribtd *ii 
the words, No Cbm Lawt. 

For these taunts, the House took a speedy 
Cobden sat down, the licnchee were crowded, and the 
Knareaborough got up. In a speech ten dajs before, Hr. FoM 
had said tb»t the Member for Stockport had daring the last t»* 
years accumulated half a million of money ; and that whes h^ 
after night, during the lost session, he was asaerting *h*i ths (^ 
Laws hod ruined the trade in Lancashire, he was actoallj at tlatR! 
time running his works both night and day. Thia 
item in a gross and violent attack on the whole pluif t of Mte 
manufacturers. He now returned to the charge with pMf 
excitement than before. He quoted a great nmnber cf tnifir" 
where the system of truck was forced upon the helplMi wistBA 
The artisans, he said, were compelled to hve in cottage bdc^iF 
to the employer, and to pay rent higher by one-tenth thsn te 
proper value. They were poisoned by the vile isga and devils 4« 
with which tliey bad to work, and which the maateis used &t di 
fraudulent adulteration of their cloths. Aa for acarca'^ of floKl 
arose from the consumption of that article by the mann&ctomKiai 
paste with which they dishonestly daubed the face of their abM. 

The country gentlemen shon ted with exultation. 'nMrwoeil 
qualified to judge the worth of these extravagant denundatiau. Hi 
towns of Lancashire were more unfamiliar to them in tbeae i^ 
thou Denver or Onmba are in onr own, and any atTocity ww ocdtt 
of those who bved and worked within them. The whole 
of modem manufacturing industry was as horrible aa it was . 
in their eyes. We have already seen Sir James Orabani^ dacrijitN> 
of them as more cruel than the icy wastes of Siberia, or the bnnd^ 
shores of Mauritius. The chief newspaper of the coontiT paitr hriJH 
declared that England would be as great and powerful, and all onM 
Englishmen would bo as rich as they are, though oil the mannftctmii; 
houses in Great Britain should be engulfed in min. The vine pajw 
pleased tbe taste of its subscribers by saying that then was ndi s 
single mill-owner who would not compound for the dMndica d 
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all the maniifj&ctaiing indastry of England, on condition tliat daring 
that period he should haye fall work and high profits for his null, 
eapital, and credit^ It is no exaggeration to say that hy the 
majority of the Parliament of 1841, the cotton-spinners of the north 
were regarded with the same abhorrence as was common twenty 
years ago towards such representatives of Trade Unionism as were 
discovered in Sheffield. 

Cobden was not cowed by the furious scene. Amid cries of 
** explain," he rose to tell the House very quietly, that it was not his 
mission to indulge in gross personalities. He assured the members 
who desired a partisan warfare of this kind, that nothing should 
drive him into a personal altercation ; and he considered the dignity 
of the House in some danger when he found language such as they 
had been listening to for the last half-hour, received with so much 
complacency by the Ministers, and with such cheers by the party at 
their back. 

There was violent irritation among his friends at the attack on him 
and their class, caused less by the exaggeration of the attack itself, 
than by the exultant spirit in which it was received by the House. 
Neighbours in T<ancashire came forward to testify that both at 
Sabden and at Crosse Hall he had set up a school, a library, and a 
news-room for the benefit of old and young in his employ ; that 
the workmen of his district were eager for a place in his works ; and 
that to no one did Mr. Ferrand's remarks apply with less truth than 
to Cobden and his partners for the last ten years. Cobden cared 
little for what had been said about him, but he seems to have felt 
some dissatisfjEustion with the momentary hesitation of the League as 
to the larger question of the new law. He wrote to his brother : — 

''You never witnessed such a scene as that in the House of 
Commons when Ferrand was speaking the other night The Tories 
were literally frantic with delight Every sentence he uttered was 
caught up and cheered by a large majority, far more vehemently 
than anything that ever fell from Peel or Macaulay. It was not 
ironical cheering, but downright hearty approbation. I have not the 
least doubt that the MP. for Enaresborough spoke the honest con- 
victions of a majority of the members present The exhibition was 
premeditated and got up for the occasion. I was told several days 
before at the dub that Ferrand was to follow me in the debate. He 
was planted (to use a vulgar phrase) upon me by his party. I finished 
speaking at about a quarter-past eleven, and it was remarked by two 
or three on our side Uiat just before I sat down, Sir Qeorge Clerk of 
the Treasury went and whispered to Green, the chairman of com- 
mittee, and directed his eye towards Ferrand, so that notwithstanding 
that others tried to follow me, he called straight for the Knares- 
borough hero. Away he went with the attitudes of a prize-fighter, 
and the voice of a bulL . . • Just at the time when I was speaking 
Ihe members swarmed into the House from the dinner-tables, and 
they were in a right state for supporting Master Ferrand. Colonel 
S plied the fellow with oranges to suck, in an affectionate way 
that resembled a monkey fondling a bear. What do your Tories 
think of their party in the House ? I find that nothing seems to be 
considered so decided a stigma, as to brand a man as a mill-owner. 
Thus you see that the charge against me of working a mill at night 
would not be given up, even although it was proved to be a print 
works. I hope Ferrand by getting rope enough will settle himself 
soon. Tory praise will soon carry him off his legs. 

''From an that I hear, your people in Lancashire seem to be 
•wayed to and fro like the grass by a summer's wind, without any 
particular progress. I suppose it will settle down into more quiet 
work in the way of tracts and lectures. I should like to have carried 
it by a caup^ but that is not possible. It seems generally admitted 
up here by all parties that it is now only a question of time. Lord 
Lowther said to a friend of Villiers the other day, after the division 
of ninety, that he did not think it would take more than three years 
to aboUth the Com Laws ; and Rawson and I were taking tea at 
Bellamy's, when a party of Tory members at another table agreed 
that it would come to a 5i. fixed duty in about three years. The 
Tories have not liked the debate. Peel feels that he has not come 
out of it welL He looks dissatisfied with himself, and I am told he 
ii not in good health. What will he be by the end of the session 1 *' * 

^ Qaoted in Prentice'i Hidory of ihe Leaguif i. S84. 
• TbF. Cobden, Feb. 28, 1842. 



The truth seems to be that the Leaguers, in spite of their moderate 
expectations, were taken aback by the heavy blow which the Minister 
had just dealt them. They had hoped against hope, and had been 
too frdl of faith in their own arguments to doubt their effect upon 
others. The ways of parHaments were as strange to them, as the 
ways of mill-owners were to the House of Commons. For a single 
moment they were staggered ; Cobden was for an instant or two fired 
by a violent impulse, which soon, however, yielded to his usual good 
sense. "I feel some little difficulty," he wrote to Mr. George Wilson, 
" in offering my advice as to the course which the League should hence- 
forth pursue. That course depends very much upon the spirit of the 
people who are acting with us. If they were all of my temper in 
the matter, we would soon bring it to an issue. I presume, however, 
that your friends are not up to the mark for a general ^«ca/ revolt^ 
and I know of no other plan of peaceful resistance. The question 
is, then, as to the plan of agitation for the future. The idea of ever 
petitioning the present House of Commons again upon the Com 
Laws should be publicly renounced. It involves great trouble and 
expense, and will do no good. If we had another election, the case 
would be different, but there is no use in petitioning the present 
House. I think our lecturers should be thrown upon ihe boroughs, 
particularly in the rural districts where we have been opposed. A 
well prepared account should be taken of the state of all the 
boroughs in the kingdom in reference to our question. They should 
be classified, and put into lists of «q/e, tolerably safe^ doubtful, 
despitrUe, hopeUu. Our whole strength should be then thrown upon 
the doubtfuls. Electoral Committees should be formed in each 
borough to look after the registration, and we ought, if needful, to 
incur some expenditure in this department Much will depend on 
our getting a good working Committee in every borough to look after 
the register, and to agitate our question. 

" Now as respects any great demonstration of numbers against the 
passing of the present law. It has been suggested that we oiight to 
hold a meeting on Kersall Moor. But I presume that would be 
a joint Suf&age and Com Law meeting, which would not aid our 
cause at present The middle class must be still further pinched and 
disappointed before they will go to that I quite agree with you that 
we must keep the League as a body wholly distinct from the suffrage 
movement But at the same time I think the more that individuals 
connected prominently with the League join the sufi&age party the 
better. I shall take the first opportunity in the House of avowing 
myself for the suffrage to every man. 

" After all, I hardly entertain a hope that we shall effect our object 
by old and regular methods ; accidents may aid us, but I do not see 
my way in the ordinary course of things to beating down the power 
of the aristocracy."^ 

Mr. Bright made various suggestions, and Cobden replied to them 
with provisional assent : — 

" I am afraid you must not calculate on my attending at your tea- 
party. During the recess I shall have some private matters to attend 
tO) and I shall endeavour to avoid public meetings as far as possible. 
I have been thinking of our future plans, and am more and more 
convinced of the necessity of keeping ourselves free from all other 
questions. I am much more of opinion upon reflection, of the 
neceft^ity of some such bold demonstration In the way of organization 
and the securing a large fund, as you were alluding to. Something 
must be done to secure the ground, and thus prevent its being 
occupied by any other party. Nothing would so much attain that 
object as to get a lai^ fond secured. I like the idea of an anti- 
Com-Law rent. Unless some such demonstration of renewed life 
and resolution be made immediately after the passing of the Com 
Law, it will be suspected that we are giving up the cause." ' 

Cobden seems to have cooled down to a sober view of the situa- 
tion when he wrote to his brother, a fortnight after the affdr 
of Mr. Ferrand : — 

''There is a curious symptom breaking out in the Tory ranks. 
Several of the young aristocrats are evidently more liberal than their 
leaders, and they have talked rationally about an ultimate Free 
Trade. I hear a good deal of this talk in the tea and dining rooms. 
In fact the Tory aristocracy are liberals in feeling, compared with 
your genuine political bigot, a cotton-spinning Tory. I see no other 

» To G. TViUan, Feb. 27, 1842. t To Mr. Bright, March 7. 1812. 
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ooune for ub but a renewed agitaticm of the agricQltiual districts, 
where I expect there will be a good deil of diBOontent ere long. I 
mean in the small rural towns. Bad tnde in the manufacturing 
towns will, I suspect, rezj soon conTeit the Tories, or break them, 
the next best thing." * 

Xo new y^ri^ of action was hit npon until the end of the session. 
In the meantime, so far as the agitation out of doors went, Cobden's 
icind was incessantly turning over plans for strengthening the 
cc>unexions of the League. To Mr. Ashworth he wrote : — 

**■ It has struck me that it would be well to try to engraft our Free 
Trade agitation upon the Peace movement They are one and the 
same cause. It has often been to me a matter of the greatest 
surprise, that the Friends have not taken up Uie question of Free 
Trade as the means — and I believe the only human means — of 
effecting universal and permanent peace. The efforts of the Peace 
Societies, however laudable, can never be successful so long as the 
nations maintain their present system of isolation. The colonial 
system, with all its dazzling appeals to the passions of the people, 
can never be got rid of except by the indirect process of Free Trade, 
which will gradually and imperceptibly loose the bands which unite 
our Colonies to us by a mistaken notion of self-interest Yet the 
Colonial policy of Europe has been the chief source of wars for the 
last hundred and fifty years. Again, Free Trade, by perfecting the 
intercourse, and securing the dependence of countries one upon 
another, must inevitably snatch the power from the govemmenti to 
plunge their people into wars. What do you think of changing 
your plan of a prize essay, from the com law to ' Free Trade as the 
best human means for securing universal and permanent peace.' 
This would be a good and appropriate prize to be given by members 
of the Society of Friends. At all events, in any way possible I 
should like to see the London Friends interested in the question of 
the Com Law and Free Trade. They have a good deal of influence 
over the City moneyed interest, which has the ear of the 
Grovemmenf • 

Besides these tentative projects of new alliances, he watched 
vigilantly every chance of suggesting a point to his allies outside. 
To Mr. Bright he wrote : — 

"If you have a leisure hour, I wish you would write an article 
upon the subject of the Queen's Letter to the parsons, ordering 
collections in the churches for the distressed. Here is a good oppor- 
tunity for doing justice to the Dissenting ministers, who met last 
year to proclaim the miseries of the people, and to propose a better 
remedy than almsgiving. The Church clergy are almost to a man 
^Ity of causing the present distress by upholding the Com Law, 
they having themselve$ on interest in the high price of bread, and 
their present efforts must be viewed as tardy and inefficient, if not 
hypocritical. 

*^ Again, show how futile it must be to try to subsist the 
manufacturing population upon charitable donations. The wages 
paid in the cotton trade alone amount to twenty millions a year. 
Reduce tliat amount even ten per cent, and how could it be made 
up by charity T If you have also leiHure for another article, make 
a swingeing assault upon the last general election, and aigue from 
the disclosures nuule by the House of Commons itself, that we the 
Anti-Corn Law party were not defeated, but \'irtually swindled and 
plundcretl of our triumph at the hustings." 

With reference to the first of the two themes which Ib here 
suggcstetl, Cobden always felt keenly the wrong part taken through- 
out the struj^gle by the cler^^y of the Establishment The rector of 
the church which he was in the habit of attending, Saint John's, in 
Deaniv^ate, appealed to him for help towards an Association for 
providing ten new churches in Manchester. Cobden in reply 
expressed his opinion of the project with wholesome frankness : — 

*» It will be always very gratifying to me to second your charitable 
efforts to relieve the distresses of our poor neij;hbours ; and if I do 
not co-opi«nite in the plan for benefiting the destitute population on 
a lap^«; scale by erecting ten new tliurcbes, it is only because, in the 
words of the ai)peal, I * differ about the means to be adopted.' You, 
wlio vifit the al>odes of poverty, are aware that a great portion of 
the working i)opulation of Manchester are suffering from an in- 

» To F. Cobdtit, March 10, 1842. « To Htnry Atkwortk, April 12, 1842. 



sufficiency of wholesome nourishment. The first and moift 
claim of the poor is for food : all other wants are sec on da r y to fti I 
It is in vain to try and elevate the moral and religioiia dmactotf 
a people whose physical condition is degraded bj the pmitkitf 
the first necessaries of life ; and hence we axe tangjit to fnrir 
*our daily bread' befoxe spiritual graoea. There is a legidajs 
enactment which prevents the poor of thia town firam obtaziii|il 
sufficiency of wholesome food, and I am sure the law only r^| 
to be understood by our clergy to receive their nnanimooi 
denmation. Surely a law of this kind, opposed alike to the kntfl 
naturci the obvious dispensations of divine providence, and m 
revealed word of Qod, must be denounced bj the nmusten cf lk| 
Qospel. So convinced am I that there, is no other mode of 
the condition of the working daases in the scale of nunafitjrl 
religion, whilst they are denied by Act of Parliament a soffidaffl 
of food, that I have set apart as much of my income as I can ^| 
from other claims for the purpose of effecting the ahdUtioaofft 
Com Law and Provision Law. Until this object be attained I dUl 
be compelled to deny myself the satisfaction of contributing to oArl 
public undertakings of great importance in themselves, and secoaipl 
only to the first of all duties — the feeding of the hurngfy. It ill 
this reason that I am reluctantly obliged to decline to contiibtt&| 
the fund for building ten new diurches. My course is, I sal 
strict harmony with the example afforded us by the divine antkri 
Christianity, who preached upon the mountain and in the dsal 
beneath no other roof than the canopy of heaven, and who jc^i 
are told, was careful to feed the multitude that flocked aroond )a\ 
You will, I am siue, excuse me troubling yon at such lengtb^ 
a subject which I conscientiously believe to be the most inipisc| 
in relation to the poor of any that can engage your attention."' 



CHAPTER X. 

SIB BOBEBT PKEL'B HSW POIJCT. 

The new Com Bill was the first of three acts in the gicatdos 
which Peel now unfolded to Parliament and the nation. lUv 
looked as if the country were slowly sinking into decay. 1* 
revenue, which had been exhibiting deficits for several ycBBitf 
feU short of the expenditure for the year corient by two maSm 
and a half. The working daases all over the land were safai 
severe and undeniable distresa Population had incrsMsd to f 
extent at which it seemed no longer possible to find emplojas 
for theuL To invite all the world to become our coatoBnif 
opening our ports to their products in exchange, was the Maackar 
remedy. It would bring both work and food. The Prime yaa0 
believed that the revenue could be repaired, and the tpni^^ 
industry relieved, without that great change in onr eoononk po&i^ 
But he knew that the crisis was too deep for half-meaBQTe% ai« 
produced by far the most momentous budget of the eentmy. 

"My own conviction," said Cobden many yeam mStmrudt^ 
that Peel was always a Free Trader in theory ; in iact» on all pobi» 
economical questions, he was always as aound in the abstract asis0 
Smith or Bentham. For he was peculiarly a politico-eeoocaiGiL 
and not a Protectionist, intellect But he never believed te i^ 
solute Free Trade came within the category of practical Ho» ^ 
Commons measures. It was a question of nombeis with hin : ^ 
as he was yoked with a majority of inferior an^w^i^^ ii^ ^^^^ cfciipBi 
to go their pace, and not his own." ' 

This is true of Sir Robert Peel's mind ihronghont ficom 160 » 
1846. But it seems only to be partially trae of the momeat «te 
he brought in the great budget of 184S. Notwithstanding in tf 
omission of the duties on com, it was a Free IVade budget Osi 
was excluded partly from the leader's fear of the ^inferior aaiw' 
whom it was his honourable but unhappy miasioii to drin^ ^ 
partly also by an honest doubt in Peel's own mind, whether it « 
safe to de]>end on foreign countries for our suppliea. The doahl as 
strong enough to warrant him, from hia own point of view, in vni^ 
an ex])criuient before meddling with eom ; and a magnificat c^ 
periment it was. The financial plan of I84S was the hfgiwaiaf ^ 
all the ^Teat tilings that have been done since. Its caidinal {uiat 
1 February, 1841. * A J. iWiM. May H^ ISBil 
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was the imposition of a direct tax, in order to relax the commercial 
taxifl. Ultimately the effect of diminiflhing daties was to increase 
revenue, but the first effect was a £&!! in revenue. It was expedient 
or indispensable for the revival of trade to lower or remit duties, and 
to purge the tariff!. To bridge over the interval before increased 
trade and consumption made up for the loss thus incurred, the 
Qovemment proposed to put on the income tax at the rate of seven- 
pence in the pound. They expected that the duration of the impost 
would probably be about five years. At the end of that time the 
loss caused by remissions would, they hoped, have been recovered. 

The new tariff was not laid before Parliament for some weeks.^ 
The labour of preparation was enormous. Mr. Gladstone, who was 
then at the Board of Trade, and on whom much of the labour fell, 
said many years afterwards that he had been concerned in four re- 
visions of the Tariff, namely in 1842, in 1845, in 1854, and in 1860 ; 
and he told Cobden that the first cost six times as much trouble as 
all the others put together. There was an abatement of duty on 
seven hundred and fifty articles. The object, as set forth by the 
Minister himself , speaking generally, was to reduce the duties on 
raw materials, which constituted the elements of manufactures, to 
an almost nominal amount; to reduce the duties on half-manu- 
factured articles, which entered almost as much as raw material into 
domestic manufactures, to a nominal amount. In articles completely 
manufacturedi the object had been to remove prohibitions and reduce 
prohibitory duties, so as to enable the foreign producer to compete 
fairly with the domestic manufacturer.' The general principle Sir 
Robert Peel went upon, was to make a considerable reduction in the 
cost of living. It is true that the duty on the importation of firesh 
and salted meat was lowered. It is true, too, that he could point to 
the new Com Bill as having reduced the duty on wheat by more 
than a half. While he spoke, it was nine shillings under the new 
law, and twenty-three under the old one. But the sugar duties were 
untouched. It seemed a fatal, absurd, miserable flaw in the new 
scheme to talk of the main object being to lessen the charge of 
living, and then to leave bread and sugar, two great articles of uni- 
versal consumption, burdened with ho^vy protective taxation. Many 
a League meeting in the next three years rang with fierce laughter at 
the expense of a Minister who talked of relieving the consumer, 
when he had taken the tax off dried fruits, cosmetics, satins, caviare, 
and left it upon the loaf of bread. 

The Tories followed reluctantly. The more acute among the Pro- 
tectionists felt that the colonial interest would speedily be forced to 
surrender its arlvantage over the sugar of Cuba and Brazil ; and one 
member warned sympathetic hearers that, when the Tariff was 
passed, the next step to be expected was the repeal of the Com Laws. 
The Minister found one remarkable champion on his own side, whose 
genius he failed to recognise. Mr. Disraeli laughed at the Whigs for 
pretending to be the originators of Free Trade. It was Mr. Pitt, he 
said, who first promulgated its doctrines ; and it was Fox, Burke, 
and Sheridan who then denounced the new commercial principles. 
The principles of Free Trade were developed, and not by Whigs, 
fifty years before ; and the conduct now pursued by Sir Robert Peel 
was in exact accordance and consistency with the principles for the 
first time promulgated by Mr. Pitt So far as it went, Mr. Disraeli's 
contention was perfectly correct 

If the Protectionists were puzzled as well as annoyed by the new 
policy, so were the Free Traders. The following extracts from letters 
to his brother convey one or two of Cobden's earlier impressions 
about PeeL Of the measure he always thought the same, and the 
worst By the end of the session Cobden had clearly discerned 
whither Peel's mind was turning. We who live a generation after 
the battle was won, may feel for a moment disappointed that Cobden 
did not at once judge the Minister's boldness in imposing the income 
tax as a means of reforming the tariff, in a more appreciative spirit 
It is just, however, to remember that in his letters we seize the first 
quick impressions of the hour; that these first impressions were 
naturally those of chagrin in one who saw that the new scheme, 

1 The speech proposing the Inoome Tax was March 11. It was May 5 
when Sir Kobert reel mo^ed to go into Oommittee on the Tariff. 

* The duties on raw materials were not as a general rule to exceed 5 per 
eent of their value ; the duties on partly manufactured articles not to exceed 
IS per cenf , and the duties on manufactured articles not to exceed 20 per 
ecnt 



however good in its general bearings, omitted the one particular 
change that was needf uL We must not expect from an energetic 
and clear-sighted actor, committed to an urgent practical cause, the 
dispassionateness of a historian whose privilege it is to be wise 
after the event 

" What say the wise men to Sir Bobert's income tax t In other 
words, how do our mill-owners and shopkeepers like to be made to 
pay l,200,000f. a year out of their profits, to insure the continuance 
of the com and sugar monopolies ? I should think that the proposal 
to place profits upon a par with rent before the tax collector will not 
be vastly popular, unless the law can contrive to keep up the former 
as it does the latter. The only important change after all, announced 
last night, was timber. . . . Peel delivered his statement in a dear 
and clever way, never faltering nor miBsing a word in nearly a four 
hours' speech. This has gone fiEir to convince our noodles on the 
Whig side that there is a great deal of good in his budget ; and I 

find even our friend J is inclined to praise the budget But I 

fully expect that it will do much to render Peel vastly unpopular 
with the upper portion of the middle class, who will see no compen- 
sation in the tariff for a tax upon their incomes and profits. If this 
be the result of the measure, it will do good to the Com Law cause, 
by bringing the discontented to our ranks. Let me know what your 
wiseacres say about it" ^ 

"Both the com and income tax will be thrown over Easter I 
expect Peel is very anxious to force on both measures, which I am 
not surprised at, seeing how he is badgered both in the House and 
out of doors. He gets at times very irritable, as you will have seen. 
It is a hard task to govern for a class, under Uie pretence of govern- 
ing for the people. If he should be killed in the vain attempt to 
serve two such opposite masters, it is to be hoped he will be the last 
man foolish enough to make the attempt He is certainly looking 
very fagged and jaded. The income tax will do more than the Com 
Law to destroy the Tories. The class of voters in the towns upon 
which they rely, are especiaUy touched by his schemes. The genteel 
shopkeepers and professional men who depend upon appearances, 
and live by a false external, will never forgive him for exposing their 
tinsel You will not hear of any public demonstration against the 
tax, but a much more effective resistance is being offered by the 
private remonstrance of Tory voters. There is very little feeling in 
the manufacturing districts compared with that of the southern 
boroughs. Peel is also imdermining his strength in the counties by 
displeasing everybody, and putting ever3rthing in disorder without 
settling anything. The worst danger is of the Whigs coming in 
again too soon. The hacks would be up on their hind legs, and 
at their old prancing tricks again, immediately they smelt the 
Treasury crib."" 

" The truth is, your accounts make me feel very uneasy at my 
position. No earthly good can I do here. The thing must be 
allowed to work itself into some new shape— time only can tell what 
We are wnohen on the opposition side at present Peel must head 
a milieu party soon. If the old Duke were dead, he would quarrel 
with the ultra-Tories in a month. He is no more with them in heart 
than you or I, and I suspect there is now an accumulation of grudges 
between him and the more violent of his party, that can hudly be 
suppressed."* 

" Peel is a Free-trader, and so are Rlpon and Gladstone. The last 
was put in by the Puseyites, who thought they had insinuated the 
wedge, but they now complain that he has been quite absorbed by 
Peel, which is the fact Gladstone makes a very clever aide-de-camp 
to Peel, but is nothing without him. The Government are at their 
wits' end about the state of the country. The Devonshire House 
Whigs are beginning to talk of the necessity of supporting the 
Government in case of any serious troubles, which means a virtual 
coalition ; a point they are evidently being driven to by the force of 
events. Peel will throw overboard the bigots of his party, if he have 
the chance. But the real difficulty is the present state of the country. 
The accounts from every part are equally bad, and Chadwick says 

» 2b F, Cobden, March 12, 1842. « To F. CMen, March 22. 1842 

* To F. OMim, April 11, 1842. 
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the poor-ntet in the agricultural districtB are riniig rapidly. A 
great deal of land haa been offered for sale during the last three 
montha, and everrthing seems working beautifully for a cure in the 
only possible way, viz., distress, suffering, and want of money. I am 
most anxious to get away and come to Manchester ; I know the 
necessity of my presence, and shall let nothing but the com question 
keep me."^ 

• 

" The last fortnight has done more to advance our cause than the 
last six or twelve months. The Peel party are fairly beaten in argu- 
ment, and for the first time they are willing to listen to us as if they 
were anxious to learn excuses for their inevitable conversion. If I 
were disposed to be vain of my talk, I have had good reason, for both 
sides speak in praise of my two last efforts. The Reform and Carlton 
Clubs are both agreed as to my having pleaded the cause success- 
fully. The real secret, however, is the irresistible pressure of the 
times, and the consciousness that the party in power can only exist 
by restoring the country to something like prosperity. If nothing 
happens to revive trade, the Com Law goes to a certainty before 
spring."' 

" Peel and his squad will be right glad to get rid of the House, and 
I suspect it will not be his fault if he does not get a measure of Com 
Law repeal ready before next session, to stop the mouths of the 
League men. He has been excessively worried by otir clique in the 
House, and I have reason to flatter myself with the notion that I 
have been a frequent thorn in his side. If distress should continue 
to favour us, we shall get something substantial in another twelve 
months, and I suspect we may bargain for the continuance of bad 
trade for that length of time at least ''^ 

Something must be said of the two speeches of which Cobden 
speaks so lightly in one of these extracts. It was July before he 
mode any prominent attack on the financial scheme. In March, 
when Peel had wished to press the Income Tax Bill forwards, 
Cobden had been one of a small group who persisted in obstructive 
motions for adjournment, until Peel was at length forced to give way. 
He had also nuule remarks from time to time in Committee. But 
the session was far advanced before he found a proper occasion for 
putting forward all th^ strength of his case. 

On July I a great debate was opened by Mr. Wallace of 
Greenock, upon the distress of the country. Mr. Disraeli pointed 
out, with much force and ingenuity, that the languid trade from 
which they were suffering would receive a far more powerful 
stimulus than the repeal of the Com Laws could give, if Lord 
Palmerston had not, by a mischievous political treaty, put an end 
to a treaty of commerce with France, which would have opened new 
markets for all the most heavily stricken industries of England. 
Joseph Hume urged that the Qovemment should either agree to an 
inquiry, or else adopt the remedy of a repeal of the Com Laws. 
Lord John Russell lamented the postponement of remedies, but 
would leave to the Government the responsibility of choosing their 
own time. The Prime Minister followed in a speech in which he 
confined himself to very narrow ground. It was rather a defence 
of his financial policy, than a serious recognition of the state of 
the country. 

This provoked Cobden to moke his first great speech in the House 
(July 8). Mr. Roebuck, who spoke the same evening, described it 
as ** a speech fraught with more melancholy instruction than it had 
ever been his lot to hear. A speech, in the incidents which it 
unfolded, more deeply interesting to the people of this country, he 
had never heard in his life ; and these incidents were set forth with 
great ability and great simplicity." As a debating reply to the 
Prime Minister, it was of consummate force and vivacity. The 
facts which Cobden adduced supported his vigorous charge that 
Peel viewe<l tlie matter too narrowly, and that circumstances were 
more urgent than he bad chosen to admit It was exactly one of 
those speeches which the House of Commons naturally delights 
in. It contained not a single waste sentence. Every one of 
Peel's arguments was met by detail and circumstance, and yet detail 

> To F. CobiUm, Jane 22, 1842. * To F. Coftdtn, July 14, 1842. 

> lb F. Cobden, July 20, 1S42. 



and circumstance the most minute were kept mllTe bja 

of eager and on-pressing conviction. Peel had eompsni tbl 

consumption of cotton in two half-years; Cobden showed tklli 

purposes of comparison they were the wrong half-yeexe. PimIU 

talked of improved machinery for a time taming people m^4\ 

employment ; Cobden proved with chapter and vene how gniri 

the improvement in the power-looms had been, and poiiilBiii| 

that Manchester, Bolton, Stockport, and other towns in the 

were really the creation of labour-saving machines. P«el had spiki | 

as if it were merely a cotton question and a Manchester qusilHi: 

Cobden, out of the fulness of his knowledge, showed that the *^| 

ing-frames of Nottingham were as idle as the looms of Stoc^i^ 

that the glass-cutters of Stourbridge and the glovers of TecmliB| 

undergoing the same privation as the potters of Stoke and the 

of Staffordshire, where five-and-twenty thousand ware destit«itf| 

employment. He knew of a place where a hundred weddiiig-af| 

had been pawned in a single week to provide bread ; and of 

place where men and women subsisted on boiled nettlea, and d^f I 

the decayed carcase of a cow rather than perish of hanger. 'Ii 

you are drifting to confusion,'' he exclaimed, "without rodteail 

without compass. .... Those who are so fond of lav^d^gs 

political economy foiget that they have a political economy cf ttsr 

own : and what is it ? That they will monopolise to theni8dv«ii| 

fruit of the industry of the great body of the commanitj— ( 

allow the productions of the spindle and the loom to go almlt | 

furnish them with luxuries from the farthest comers of the 

but refuse to permit to be brought back in exchange what 

minister to the wants and comforts of the lower orders. What 

the consequence be 7 We are sowing the seeds broadcast for a flM- 

ful harvest of workmen in the western world. Thousands of w^ 

men are delving in the mines of the western continent, what m 

can be raised for a shilling a ton. We are sending there the Isboiia 

from our cotton manufactories, from our woollen, and from ov A 

They are not going by dozens or by scores to teach the psa|ii^ 

other countries the work they have learnt — thej are goiigB 

hundreds and thousands to those states to open works agaiaa* 

own machines, and to bring this country to a worse state tlniii 

now in. There is nothing to atone for a sjrstem which leads to As: 

and if I were to seek for a parallel, it would be onl j in the Beva^ 

tion of the Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV., or the decree of Abii 

Belgium, where the best men were banished from their countir.' 

Cobden gave additional strength to his appeal bj showing tia a 
eagerness was not due to a merely official partisanship. HeK*a 
reason, he declared, why they should not take good measures lis 
Sir Robert Peel, or why they should prefer those of Lord Jflli 
RusselL "The noble lord is called the leader on this side cf tb 
House, and I confess that when I first came into the House I la 
inclined to look upon him as a leader ; but from what I have mhlI 
believe the right hon. Baronet to be as liberal as the noble Lori H 
the noble lord is my leader, I can only say that I believe that isfca 
out of five divisions I have voted against him. He most be si ii^ 
kind of leader who thus votes against those he leads. I will tiki 
measures of relief from the right hon. Baronet aa weU as bam tkr 
noble Lord, but upon some measure of relief I wiU insist. .... I 
give the Prime Minister credit for the difficulties of his sitisfei«; 
but this question must be met, and met fully ; it mast not bs q^ 
bled away ; it must not be looked upon as a Manchester qasiths ; 
the whole condition of the country must be looked at and &eed,0' 
it must be done before we separate this session." 

Three nights later (July 11), Sir Robert Peel took oecaskm U>ki 
with some of Cobden's economic propositions, especially an ssMrti>i 
that in prosperous times improvements in machinery do not tmi * 
throw labourers out of employment At the close of his ifiecdi tkt 
Minister revealed the tentative spirit in which his great messtzrei }ui 
been framed, and the half-open mind in which he was begimiiiif; ^ 
stand towards the Com Law. If these measures should not yn*** 
adequate to meet the distress of the country, in that case, he said, *l 
shall be the first to admit that no adherence to former opinions ooi^* 
to prevent their full and careful revision." * 

Cobden, in the course of a vigorous reply, pointed to a hiftoric 
parallel which truly described the political situation. He waned 
the aristocracy and the landowners never to expect to find anoclicr 
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Prime Minister who would take office to uphold their monopoly. 
''They had killed Canning by thwarting him, and they would visit 
the same fate on their present leader, if he persevered in the same 
attempt to govern for the aristocracy, while professing to govern for 
the people." At this there were loud groans from some parts of the 
House. ^Yes,** repeated Cobden, undaunted, ''they had killed 
Canning by forcing him to try and reconcile their interests with 
those of the people, and no human power could enable the right 
hon. Baronet to survive the same ordeal.'' 



CHAPTER XL 

« 

RENEWED ACTIVITY OF THE LEAGUE— COBDBN AND SIB 
ROBERT PEEL— RtTRAL CAMPAIGN. 

At the close of the session, Cobden hastened back to Manchester, 
where his business, as he too well knew, urgently required his pre- 
sence. As we have seen, his brother's letters had begun to niake 
him seriously uneasy as to his position. Affairs were already 
beginning to fall into disorder at Chorley and in Manchester, 
and in telling the story of Cobden's public activity, we have to 
remember that almost from the moment of entering Parliament he 
began to be harassed by private anxieties of a kind which depress 
and unnerve most men more fatally than any other. Cobden's 
buoyant enthusiasm for his cause carried him fo^ard ; it drpve 
these haunting cares into the background, and his real life was 
not in his business, but in the affairs of the nation. 

In September he made an important speech to the Council of 
the League, at Manchester. It explains their relations to political 
parties, and to social classes. They had been lately charged, he 
said, with having been in collision with the Chartist party. But 
those who made this charge had themselves been worldng for the 
last three years to excite the Chartist party against the League, 
and that, too, by means that were not over-creditable. These 
intriguers had succeeded in deluding a considerable portion of the 
working classes upon the subject of the Com Laws. "And I 
have no objection in admitting here,*' Cobden went on to say, " as 
I have admitted frankly before, that these artifices and manosuvres 
have, to a considerable extent, compelled us to make our agitation 
a middle-class agitation. I do not deny that the working classes 
generally have attended our lectures and signed our petitions ; but 
I will admit, that so far as the fervour and efficiency of our agitation 
has gone, it has eminently been a middle-class agitation. We have 
carried it on by those means by which the middle class usually 
carries on its movements. We have had our meetings of dissenting 
ministers ; we have obtained the co-operation of the ladies ; we have 
resorted to tea-parties, and taken those pacific means for carrying out 
oar views, which mark us rather as a middle-class set of agitators. 
.... We are no political body ; we have refused to be bought by 
the Tories ; we have kept aloof from the Whigs ; and we will not 
join partnership with either Radicals or Chartists, but we hold out 
our hand ready to give it to all who are willing to advocate the total 
and immediate repeal of the com and provision laws." 

In another speech, he said the great mass of the people stuck to 
the bread-tax because it was the law. '* He did not chiurge the great 
body of the working classes with taking part against the repeal of 
the Com Laws, but he charged the great body of the intelligent 
mechanics with standing aloof, and allowing a parcel of lads, with 
hired knaves for leaders, to interrupt their meetings." As time went 
on, the share of the working class in the movement became more 
satisfactory. Meanwhile, it is important to notice that they held 
aloof^ or else opposed it as interfering with those claims of their own 
to political power, which the Reform Act had so unexpectedly 
baulked. 

Recovering themselves from the disappointment and confusion 
of the spring, the agitators applied themselves with invigorated 
resolution to their work. 

They had been spending a hundred pounds a week. They ought 
BOW, said Cobden, to spend a thousand. Up to this time the Council 
of the League had had twenty-five thousand pounds through their 
hands, of which by far the larger portion had been raised in 
Manchester and the neighbouring district About three times that | 



sum had been raised and expended by local associations elsewhere. 
In all, therefore, a hundred thousand pounds had gone, and the Com 
Laws seemed more immovable tllan ever. With admirable energy, 
the Council now made up their minds at once to raise a new fund of 
fifty thousand pounds, and, notwithstanding the terrible condition of 
the cotton trade, the amount was collected in a very short time. 
Men contributed freely because they knew that the rescue of their 
capital depended on the opening of markets from which the protection 
oil com excluded them. 

'* You will have observed," Cobden wrote to Mr. Edward Baines, 
"that the Council of the League are determined upon a renewed 
agitation upon a great scale, provided they can get a commensurate 
pecuniary help frt)m the country, and my object in troubling you is 
to beg that you will endeavour to rouse the men of the West Riding 
to another effort. 

'* The scheme which we especially aim at carrying out is this : — 
To make an attack upon every registered elector of the kingdom, 
county and borough, by sending to each a packet of publications 
embracing the whole argument as it affects both the agricultural 
and trading view of the question. We are procuring the copies of 
the registers for the purpose. But the plan involvei an expeme of 
20,0002. Add to this our increased expenditure in lectures, etc, and 
the contemplated cost of the spring deputations in London, and we 
shall require 50,0002. to do justice to the cause before next June. 
And we have a Spartan band of men in Manchester who are setting 
to work in the fcdl confidence that they will raise the money. The 
best way to levy contributions on the public for a common object is 
to set up a clainiy and therefore Manchester men must not in public 
declare the country in their debt But between ourselves this is the 
case to a large extent. The agitation, though a national one, and for 
national objects, has been sustained by the pockets of the people here 
to the extent of 10 to 1 against the whole kingdom ! 

*'A vast proportion of our expenditure has been of a kind to 
bring no iclat, such as the wide distribution of tracts in the purely 
agricultural districts, and the subsidising of literary talent which 
does not appear in connexion with the League. If I had the oppor- 
tunity of a little gossip with you, I could give you proof of much 
efficient agitation for which the League does not get credit publicly. 
There is danger, however, in the growing adversity of this district, 
that we may pump our springs dry, and it is more and more 
necessary to widen the circle of our contributors. We confidently 
rely on your influential co-operation. 

" Recollect that our primary object is to work the printing press, 
not upon productions of our own, but producing the essence of 
authoritative writers, such as Deacon Hume, Lord Fitzwilliamf etc, 
and scattering them broadcast over the land. Towards such an 
object no Free-trader can scruple to commit himself. And in no 
other human war that I am acquainted with, can we accomplish our 
end by moral and peaceable means. There is no use in blinking the 
real difficulties of our task, which is the education of twenty-seven 
millions of people, an object not to be accomplished except by the 
cordial assistance of the enlightened and patriotic in all parts of the 
kingdom." * 

The staff of lecturers was again despatched on its missionary 
errand. To each elector in the kingdom was sent a little library of 
tracts. Tea parties followed by meetings were found to be more 
attractive in the northern towns than meetings without tea parties. 
Places where meetings had been thinly attended, now produced 
crowds. Cobden, Mr. Bright, Mr. Ashworth, and the other chief 
speakers, again scoured the country north of the Trent ; and at the 
end of the year, the first two of these, along with Colonel Perronet 
Thompson — the author of the famous Catechism of ths Com Laws, 
and styled by Cobden, the father of them all — proceeded on a 
pilgrimage to Scotland. 

** Our progress ever since we crossed the border,'* Cobden writes, 
"has been gratifying in the extreme Had we been disposed to 
encourage a display of enthusiasm, we might have frightened the 
more nervous of the monopolists with our demonstrations. As it is, 
we have been eentent to allow honours to be thrust upon us in our 
own persons, or rather mine, by the representatives of the people. 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Kirkcaldy, Dundee. Perth, and Stilling, have 

> fb Edward Bainm, Oct. 85, 1841. o 
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all protented me with the freedom of their burghs, and I have no 
doubt I could have become a free citizen of every corporate town in 
Scotland hj paying them a visit^ All this is due to the principles 
we advocate, for I have done all I could to discourage any personal 
compliments to mysell Scotland is fairly up now, and we shall have 
more in future from this side of the Tweed upon the Com Law. 
We go to-day to Glasgow to attend another Free-trade banquet. To- 
morrow we proceed to Edinburgh, where I shall remain a few days 
to go through the ceremony of becoming a citizen of Auld Reekie, 
and then go forward to Newcastle to join Colonel Thompson and 
Bright (who have both, been working miracles), who will take 
Hawick by the way for a meeting on Thursday evening.^ ' 

** I shall be with you at the end of the week. The work has been 
too heavy for me, and I have been obliged to throw an extra share 
upon Bright and the old veteran ColoneL I caught cold in coming 
from Carlisle to Glasgow by night, and have not got rid of it To-day 
has, however, been very fine, and I have enjoyed a long walk with 
George Combe into the country, looking at the farm-houses, each of 
which has a tall chimney attached belonging to the engine-house. I 
am obliged to come from Glasgow here on Thursday to go through 
the ceremony of receiving the freedom of this city. Upon the whole, 
I am satisfied with the aspect of things in Scotland. I am not afraid 
of their going back from their convictions, and there is scarcely a 
man who is not against the present law, and nearly all are going on 
to total repeal. Fox Maule*s conversion is important. He is heir 
to 80,000/. a year in land, 40,000 acres under the plough.'* ' 

In England it is certain that the amazing vigour and resolution of 
the League were regarded with intense disfavour by great and im- 
portant classes. The League was thoroughly out of fashion. It was 
regarded as violent, extreme, and not respectable. A year before, it 
had usually been described as a selfish and contemptible faction. By 
the end of 1842 things had become more serious. The notorious 
pamphleteer of the Quarterly Review now denounced the League as 
the foulest and most dangerous combination of recent timea The 
Times spoke of Cobden, Bright, and their allies, as "capering 
mercenaries who go frisking about the country ; " as authors of 
incendiaiy dap-trap ; as peripatetic orators puffing themselves into 
an easy popularity by second-hand arguments. They were constantly 
accused of retarding their own cause, and frightening away respectable 
people, by their violence. Violence, as usual, denoted nothing more 
tEan that they knew their own minds, and pressed their convictions 
as if they were in earnest In the earlier part of the autumn there 
had been a furious turn-out of the operatives in the mills, and later 
on in the season ricks had been burnt in the midland and southern 
counties. The League, in spite of the fact that its leaders were nearly 
all mill-owners, or connected with manufactures, was accused of 
promoting these outrages. There were loud threats of criminal pro- 
ceedings against the obnoxious confederacy. It was rumoured on the 
Manchester Exchange that the Government had resolved to put down 
the League as an association constituted against the law of the land. 
If necessary, a new law would be made to enable then to suppress a 
body so seditious. This heat in the minds of the ruling class made 
them anxious at almost any cost to destroy Cobden, who was now 
openly recognised as the foremost personage in the detested 
organisation. This partly explains what now followed. 

The session of 1843 opened with the most painful incident in 
Cobden's parliamentary life. It is well to preface an account of it, 
by mentioning an event that happened on the eve of the session. 
Mr. Drummond, the private secretary of the Prime Minister, was shot 
in Parliament Street, and in a few days died from the wound. The 
assassin was Daniel M'Na^hten, a mechanic from Glasgow, who at the 
trial was acquitted on the ground of insanity. From something that 
he said to a police inspector in his cell, the belief got abroad that in 
firing at Mr. Drummond he supposed that he was dealing with Sir 
Hobert PeeL The evidence at the trial showed even this to be very 

> It is worth DoticiDg that in QUsgow this honour was conferred upon 
him, not merely on the ground of his public action, but because, in the wordi 
of Us proposer, bj bis ingennity as a calico printer, he had brought that 
mannfactore to soch a state of perfection that we were now able to compete 
with the printers of France and Switzerland. 

s 2b 0$arg$ WiU<m, Stirling, Jan. 18, 1843. 

* Ibr. Cobdin, Jan. 15, 1843. 



doubtful, and in any case the act was simply that of a liinafti& Bit 
it shook Sir Robert Peel*s nerves. He was known b j those who wm 
intimate with him to have a morbid sensibility to whatever va 
physically painful or horrible. It has always been belieTed ^ 
his distress at the drcumstancee of Mr. Dnumnond's dttA 
was the secret of the scene with Cobden which we have nowti 
describe. 

Lord Howick on an early night in the session moved that tk 
House should resolve itself into a committee to consider a passes ii 
the Queen's speech, in which reference had been made to the prsfd- 
ing distress. The debate on the motion was a great afiiair, and o- 
tended over five nights. It was a discussion worthy of the hnytd 
the House of Commons — a serious effort on the part of meet of thoB 
who contributed to it, to shed some light on the difficuItieB in whick 
the coimtry was involved. Cobden spoke on the last night of tk 
debate (Feb. 17). He answered in his usual dexterous and argums- 
tative way the statements of Lord Stanley, Mr. Gladstone, and odiff 
opponents of the repeal of the Com Law, and then he proceeded toi 
fervent remonstrance with the Prime Minister. I quote some of tk 
sentences which led to what followed : " If you (Sir Robert Peel)tiT 
any other remedy than ours, what chance have you for mitig^^ 
the condition of the country ? You took the Com Laws into your on 
hands after a fashion of your own, and amended them according to 
your own views. You said that you were uninfluenced in wM 
you did by any pressure from without on your judgment Yoi 
acted on your own judgment, and would follow no other, and joi 
are responsible for the consequences of your act You said that tot 
object was to find more employment for the increasing populskos. 
Who so likely, however, to tell you what markets could be extend^ 
as those who are engag^ in carrying on the trade and manufactma 
of the country ? . . . . You passed the law, you refused to listen t> 
the manufacturers, and / throw on you all the reMponeibility cf y«v 
own measure. . . . The right hon. Baronet acted on his own jjn^ 
ment, and he retained the duty on the two articles on which a n^ 
tion of duty was desired, and he reduced the duties on those cs 
which there was not a possibility of the change being of much serria 
to the country. It was folly or ignorance (Oh ! Oh /). Yea, it im 
folly or ignorance to amend our system of duties, and leave out d 
consideration sugar and com. The reduction of the duties on dzc^ 
and such things was a proper task for some Under-Secretary of Stiie, 
dealing with the sweepings of ofl&ce, but it was unworthy of any 
Minister, and was devoid of any plan. It was one of the least oseti 
changes that ever was proposed by any Government. ... It is hs 
duty, he says, to judge independently, and act without reference te 
any pressure ; and I must tell the right hon. Baronet that it'uik 
duty of every honest and independent member to hold him indiridwtVj 
responsible for the present position of the country, ... I teU tk 
right hon. gentleman that I, for one, care nothing for Whigi or 
Tories. I have said that I never will help to bring back the Whi^: 
but I tell him that the whole responsibility of the lamentable and 
dangerous state of the country rests with him. It ill becomes hia 
to throw that responsibility on any one at this side. I say that 
never has been violence, tumult, or confusion, except at periods vkn 
there has been an excessive want of employment, and a scardtr of 
the necessaries of life. The right hon. Baronet has the power in 
his hands to do as he pleases.'' 

When Cobden sat down, the Prime Minister rose to his feet, wish 
signs of strong agitation in lus usually impassive bearing. ** Sir,' k 
said, " the honourable gentleman has stated here very emphatieaUj, 
what he has more than once stated at the conferences of the Anti. 

Corn-Law League, that he holds me individually * Heie tk 

speaker was intermpted by the intense excitement which his m- 
phasis on the word, and the growing passion of hia manner, had 
rapidly produced among his audience. "Individually responsibk,' 
he resumed, " for the distress and suffering of the countiy ; that k 
holds me personally responsible. But be the oonsequenoea of ti w^ 
insinuations what they may, never will I be influenced bv menan. 
either in this House or out of this House, to adopt a coune whid I 
consider — *' The rest of the sentence was lost in the shouts whick 
now rose from all parts of the House. Cobden at once got up, bat 
to little purpose. " I did not say," he began, « that I hold the rigkl 
bon. gentleman personally responsible.'' Vehement criea 
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every side ; « Yes, yes '*— " You did, yon did '»— " Order "— " Chair." 
" You did,** called out Sir Robert PeeL Cobden went on, " I have 
said that I hold the right hon. gentleman responsible by virtue of his 
office, as the whole context of what I said was sufficient to explain.*' 
The enraged denials and the confusion with which the minis- 
terial benches broke into his explanation, showed Cobden that it 
was hopeless for the moment to attempt to dear himself. Sir 
Robert Peel resumed by reiterating the charge that Cobden had 
twice declared that he would hold the minister individually 
responsible. This inauspicious b^inning was the prelude of a strong 
and careful speech ; as strong a speech as could be made by a 
minister who was not prepared to launch into the full tide of 
Cobden's own policy,^ and had only doubtful arguments about 
practical convenience to bring against the stringent pleas of logical 
consistency. What astonishes us is that such a performance should 
have followed such a preface. Those who have written about Sir 
Robert Peel's character have always been accustomed to say that, 
though there was originally a vein of fiery temper in him, yet he 
had won perfect mastery over it ; and his outburst against Cobden 
was the only occasion when he seemed to fall into the angry 
impetuosity that was familiar enough on the lips of CConnell, or 
Stanley, or Brougham. He was taunted before long by Mr. Disraeli 
with imitating anger as a tactical device, and taking the choleric 
gentleman for one of his many parts. Whether his display of 
emotion against Cobden was artificial or a genuine result of over- 
strung nerves, was disputed at the time, and it is disputed to this 
day by those who witnessed the scene. The display was undoubtedly 
convenient for the moment in damaging a very troublesome 
adversarv. 

Lord John Russell, who spoke after the minister, had no particular 
reason to be anxious to defend so dubious a follower as Cobden, but 
his honourable spirit revolted against the unjust and insulting 
demeanour of the House. "I am sure," he said, '*that for my own 
part, and I believe I can answer for most of those who sit round me, 
that the same sense was not attached to the honourable member for 
Stockport's words as has been atttached by the right honourable 
Baronet and honourable members opposite." When Lord John 
Russell had finished a speech that practically wound up the debate, 
Cobden returned to his explanation, and amid some interruptions 
from the opposite benches, as well as fipom the Speaker on a point of 
order, again insisted that he had intended to throw the responsibility 
of the minister's measures upon him as the head of the government. 
In using the word " individually," he used it as the minister himself 
used the personal pronoun when he said " I passed the tarill." **I 
treat him," Cobden concluded, " as the Government, as he is in the 
habit of treating himself." 

Very stiffly Peel accepted the explanation. " I am bound to accept 
the construction which the honourable member puts upon the 
language he employed. He used the word 'individually' in so 
marked a way, that I and others put upon it a different explanation. 
He supposes the word ♦ individually ' to mean public responsibility 
in the situation I hold, and I admit it at once. I thought the words 
he employed, * I bold you individually responsible,' might have an 
effect, which I think many other gentlemen who heard them might 
anticipate." 

The sitting was not to end without an assault on Cobden from a 
different quarter. Sir Robert Peel had no sooner accepted one 
explanation, than Mr. Roebuck made a statement that demanded 
another. He taxed Cobden with having spoken of Lord Brougham 
as a maniac ; with having threatened his own seat at Bath ; and 
with having tolerated the use of such reprehensible and dangerous 
language by members of the League, as justified Lord Brougham's 
exhortation to all friends of Com Law Reform to separate themselves 
from such evil advisers. This incident sprang from some words 
which Brougham had used in the House of Lords a week before. 

> The peroration of thi« upeech it an admirably eloqnent companion 
between the pacific viewi of Wellington and Sonlt— "men who have seen 
the morning sun rise upon living masses of fiery warriors, to many of whom 
were to be laid in the grave before that sun shonld set "—and " anonymous 
and irresponsible writers in the public journals, who are doing all they can 
to exasperate the differences that have prevailed ; and whose efforts were 
not directed by zeal for the national honour, but employed for the base 
purposes of encouraging national animosity, or promoting personal cr party 
uitcrest. 



They are a fine example of parliamentary mouthing, and of tiiat 
cheap courage which consists in thundering against the indiscretions 
of an unpopular firiend. 

Cobden, as we might expect, had spoker f.cely of this rebuke as the 
result of a reckless intellect an'^ ** ^toignant spirit, or words to that 
effect Nobody can think that Mr. Roebuck had chosen his moment 
very chivalrously. Even now, when time and death are throwing the 
veil of kindly oblivion over the stru^le, we read with some satisfiac- 
tion the denunciation by Mr. Bright, of the *' Brummagem Brougham, 
who, when the whole ministerial side of the House was yelling at 
the man who stood there, the very impersonation of justice to the 
people, stood forward and dared to throw his puny dart at Richard 
Cobden." There ia hardly an instance which illustrates more 
painfully the ungenerous, the unsparing, the fierce treatment for 
which a man must be prepared who enters public life in the House 
of Commons. Tb j sentiment of the House itself was against Cobden. 
It always is more or less secretly against any one of its members who 
is known to have a serious influence outside, and to be raising the 
public opinion of constituencies to an inconveniently strong pitch. 
Cobden was scarcely allowed to explain what he had really said to 
Mr. Roebuck. It was simply this : — " If you justify Lord Brougham 
in this attack on the ministers who attend the conference of the 
Anti-Com-Law League, you will get into trouble at Bath, and you 
will be considered the opponent of that body, and you will have 
your Anti-Com-Law tea parties, and some members of the League 
visiting Bath. So far firom wishing to see Mr. Roebuck out of 
Parliament," Cobden concluded, '* he is the last man I should wish 
to see removed from the seat which he now holds." 

Cobden's own remarks on this unhappy evening are better than 
any that an outsider can offer. To his brother Frederick he 
wrote as follows : — 

" The affair of last Friday seems to be working more and more to 
our advantage. It has been the talk of everybody here, from the 
young lady on the throne, down to the back-parlour visitors of every 
pot-house in the metropolis. And the result seems to be a pretty 
general notion that Peel has made a great fool of himself, if not 
something worse. He is obliged now to assume that he was in 
earnest, for no man likes to confess himself a hypocrite, and to put 
up with the ridicule of his own party in private as a coward. 

Lord was joking with Ricardo in the House the other night 

about him ; pointing towards Peel as he was leaning forward, he 
whispered, * There, the fellow is afraid somebody is taking aim at 
him from the gallery.* Then the pack at his back are not very well 
satisfied with themselves at having been so palpably dragged through 
the mud by him, for they had evidently not considered that I was 
threatening him. Indeed the fact of their ha\Tng called for Bankes 
to speak after I sat down, and whilst Peel was on his legs, clearly 
showed (and they cannot escape from the unpleasant reflection) that 
they were unconscious of any grievance being felt by the latter, and 
that they considered the personality to refer to the former. They 
now feel themselves convicted of having taken the cue from Peel 
and joined en masse (without a conviction in their own minds to 
sanction the course they took), in hunting me down as an assassin. 
They will hear more of it But the best part of the whole affair is 
that everybody of every shade of politics has read my speech care- 
fully, in order to be able to judge of Peel's grounds of attack upon 
me. The consequence is that all the Tories of Oxford, as I learn, 
have been criticising every word of it, and the result, I am told, is 
unfavourable to Peel. ... He is looking twenty per cent worse 
since I came into the House, and if I had only Bright with me, we 
could worry him out of oflSce before the close of the session.^ 

" The thing is on its last legs. The wholesale admissions of our 
principles by the Government must prove destructive to the system 
in no very long time. The whole matter turns upon the possibility 
of their finding a man to fill the oflice of executioner for them, and 
when Peel bolts or betrays them, the game is up. It is this con- 
viction in my mind which induced me after some deliberation to 
throw the responsibility upon Peel, and he is not only alarmed at it. 

1 Mr. Bright, as it happened, was returned to parliament before the end 
of the session. He contested Durham in April. 1843, and was beaten by 
Lord Dungannon. The new member was unseated on petition, on the ground 
of bribery. Mr. Bright again offered himself, and was elected (July, 1843). 
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b«t JodkuMi enough to let everybody know that he is bo. . . . Our 
BMliBg lait night waa a wonderful exhibition. In the course of a 
trntfU of months we will haye entire possession of the metropolis. 
Netting will alann Peel so much as exhibitions of strength and 
fsiKng at hia own door. I am overdone from all parts with letters 
congratnlationa, and can hardly find time to say a word to my 

TW enemies of the League made the most of what had happened 
spoke of Oobden as politically ruined, and ruined beyond re- 
Brougham, with hollow pity, wrote about the " downfedl of 
poor Mr. Oobden." It soon appeared that there was another side to 
the matter. Meetings were held to protest against the treatment 
which Oobden had received from the Minister and tlie House ; 
sympathetic addresses were sent to him from half the towns in 
Knglsnd, and all the towns in Scotland ; and for .aany weeks after- 
wards, whenever he appeared in a public assembly, he was greeted 
with such acclamations as had seldom been heard in public assemblies 
before. We may believe that Oobden was perfectly sincere when he 
said to one of his friends : — " I dislike this personal matter for many 
good reasons, public and private. We must avoid any of this in- 
dividual glorification in the future. My forte is simplicity of action, 
hard working behind the scenes, and common sense in council ; but 
I have neither taste nor aptitude for these public displays." ' 

At Manchester some eight thousand men and women met to hear 
stirring speeches on the recent affair. Mr. Bright moved a resolution, 
for an address to Oobden, in words that glow with noble and energetic 
passion, while they keep clear of hero-worship. ^ I do not stand up," 
he said, " to flatter the member for Stockport I believe him to be a 
very intelligent and very honest man ; I believe that he will act 
with a single eye to the good of his country ; I believe that he is 
firmly convinced of the truth of the great principles of which he is 
so distinguished an advocate." 

A few days after the scene in the House of Oommons, the first of 
those great meetings was held, which eventually turned opinion in 
London in good earnest to the views of the League. The Orown and 
Anchor and the Freemasons' Tavern had become too small to hold 
the audiences. Drury Lane Theatre was hired, and here seven 
meetings were held between the beginning of March and the be- 
ginning of May. The crowds who thronged the theatre were not 
always the same in keenness and energy of perception, but their 
numbers never fell short, and their enthusiasm grew more intense as 
they gradually mastered the case, and became better acquainted with 
the persons and characters of the prominent speakers. In the 
following letter to his brother, Oobden hints at the special advantage 
which he exx>ected from these gatherings : — 

" There is but one of their lies,** he says, referring to the gossip of 
tha Tories, " that I should care to make them prove ; that is that our 
Vnainess is worth 10,0002. a year ! By the way, it is a wholesome 
sign that my middle-class popularity seems rather to be increased by 
my avowal of my origin ; and for the first time probably a man is 
served by that aristocratic class, who owes nothing to birth, parentage, 
psferonage, connexions, or education. Don^t listen to the nonsense 
about our being prosecuted. The enemy has burnt his fingers already 
by meddling with the Leaguers. Wait till we have held two or three 
weekly meetings in Drury Lane Theatre, and you will see that we 
aie not the men to be put to the ordeal of a middle-class jury. Our 
metropolitan gatherings are boni-fide demonstrations of earnest 
energetic men of the shop-keeping class, a large proportion under 
thirty years of age. There is this advantage from a middle-class 
movement in Ix>ndon, that it always carries with it the working 
■Mn, who are all intermingled by their occupation with the class 
above them more completely than in any other laige town, I ob- 
serve what you say about the spirit of our Manchester Tories. The 
b«eness of that party exceeds anything since the* time of the old 
Egyptian worshippers of Bulls and Beetles. But depend upon it, 
the hostility to the League is confined pretty much to the leaders, 
and you will see when a general election turns upon the Oom Laws 
(and we must have a dissolution upon the question before settling it), 
tbit the rank and file of the party, the shopkeepers and owners of 
n /: OW«, Feb. 23, 1M3. i lb. E, Bmntt, March 8. 1843. 



small cottage propeity, will either desert the Tory mMten, or iBii 
their arms and refuse to go into action at their bidding. But m 
salvation will come from the rural districts. The fiamieiB are alia^ 
half alienated from the landlords, and the schism will widen en^ 
rent-day. Amidst the deluge of letters that I have received aa 
the Peel blunder, are lots of communicationB from fannea 1^ 
declaration that I am a farmer's son, seems to have told aa 1 •> 
pected, and it is a point of too much importance not to be made tti 
most o^ even at the risk of being egotistical.'' ^ 

" The meeting at Taunton was a boni-fide farmers' gathering froa 
all parts of the division of Somerset, and there was but one opiam 
in the town amongst all parties who attended the market^ that tb 
game of the * political limdlords' is all up. I find onr case Vfm 
agricultural grounds far stronger and easier than in relation to tb 
trading interests. Now, depend upon it, it will be just aa we bm 
often predicted, the agricultural districts of the south will canyoa 
question. They are as a community in every respect^ wheths a 
regards intelligence, morality, politics, or public spirit^ aupenor a 
the folks that surround you in Lancashire. I intend to hold oootf 
meetings every Saturday after Easter." ' 

The year 1843 was famous for a great agitation in each d tb 
three kingdoms. O'Oonnell was rousing Ireland by the 07 i 
Repeal. Scotland was kindled to one of its most passionate woH' 
ments of enthusiasm by the outgoing of Ohalmers and hia bretkm 
from the Establishment. In England the League against it 
Oom Law was rapidly growing in flood and volume. If ever ii 
natural history of agitations is taken in hand, it will be instrodiii 
to compare the different methods of these three movements, tmd 
which succeeded, while the third failed. 

Oobden never disdained large popular meetings, to be oooalri 
by thousands. These gatherings of great multitudes were luH 
not merely because they were likely to stir a certain interest bob 
or less durable in those who attended them, but also because tkj 
impressed the Protectionist party with the force and numben M 
were being arrayed against them. But he did not overrate eilki 
their significance or their value. Ohalmers, in his great waAi 
reorganizing the broken Ohurch, always expressed strong diataate if 
large meetings, compared with small conferences attended by bom 
but those who could be persuaded to do what he commended. Bi 
wanted, he used to say, not the excitement of emotion, but tb 
sturdiness and endurance of good working principles. It was tb 
same kind of feeling which made Oobden always look back vii 
peculiar satisfaction to his share in the education of the farmen > 
soimd economic principles by dialectical disputes from waggoui ai 
close debate over the beef and ale at market ordinaries. 

The League had shown the evil effects of the Com Law spa 
operatives, shopkeepers, manufeusturers, and mercbants. They aot 
turned to another quarter, and set to work to prove that the ■■! 
law inflicted still greater injuries upon the tenant farmers and Ai 
labourers. The towns were already convinced, and the time vn • 
good one for an invasion of the agricultural districts. The tumm 
were getdng low prices. They were disgusted at the oonceasiaas to 
Free Trade which had been made in the budget, especially in Ht 
article of meat. They suspected their parliamentary firiendi d 
trickery, and a selfish deference to a plausible Minister. 

The meetings in the counties were highly auccessftd fiar Av 
immediate purpose, and they are full of interest to look back i^oa 
They are, perhaps, the most striking and original feature in Iks 
whole agitation. There was true political courage and profiooid 
faith, in the idea of awakening the most torpid portion of thi 
community, not by any appeal to passion, but bj hard aiga- 
mentative debate. It was generally accepted that the controvaqr 
was one to be settied by arguments and not by force. Sir Geoisi 
Lewis said that if the proposal had been to annihilate rents inslBBi 
of reducing them, the Protectionists would aa certainly have gone 
from words to blows, as the American slaveholders afterwards did 
when their peculiar institution was touched. One reason fHiy tks 
shock, when it came, was accepted without disoider, was that tki 
League had succeeded in thoroughly loosening, if not in ont- 
throwing, the prejudices of those who expected to be iimmwIiiiJj 

1 To F.Cobdiii,Uuch 11, 1^43, * 2b ^. fVlitai, Afril Mt litt 
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ruined by the chAnge. The discussion was usually conducted in 
a fair and manly spirit on both sides. The speakers for the League 
told their hearers that they did not wish to say anythmg personally 
offensive to anybody ; that they were simply anxious that what was 
true on the subject of protection should be discovered ; and that they 
gave the gentlemen in the opposition waggon credit for anxiety to do 
the same thing. As a rule, things were conducted with order and 
good temper. Land agents, valuers, and auctioneers were angrier 
disputants than either farmers or squires. At Dorchester there was 
an attempt to storm the hustings, but the Leaguers were prepared, 
and a stout party of their friends, aided by the labourers, repulsed 
the attack. At Canterbury, where the cause of protection was 
advocated oddly enough by Mr. G. P. R. James, the renowned 
novelist, one or two corn-factors insulted Cobden and Mr. Bright, 
an^ there was some uplifting of sticks. There were occasional 
threats of violence, tossing in a blanket, and so forth, beforehand. 
But when the time came, all passed off peaceably.^ « 

Farmers who were afraid of attending meetings in their own 
immediate district, used to travel thirty or forty miles to places 
where they could listen to the speakers without being known. 
Enemies came to the meetings, and began to take notes in a very 
confident spirit, but as the a/guments became too strong for them, 
the pencil was laid aside, and the paper was torn up. At Norwich, 
the leading yeoman of the county put a number of questions to 
Cobden, which were so neatly and conclusively answered, that the 
farmers who were listening to the controversy burst out into loud 
applause. The terse sentences in which Cobden condensed his 
matter carried conviction home. Though it was impossible for him 
to invent new arguments or discover unfamiliar facts every day, yet 
even those who were best acquainted with the facts and the argu- 
ments, were struck at every meeting by his power of selecting and 
concentrating the important points, with a conversational strength 
that brought every word within the easy comprehension of the most 
careless listener. Antagonists were sometimes astute, but were often 
stupid even to impenetrability. In one place, a clergyman firmly 
contendc<l that scarcity had nothing to do with deamess. In that 
case, Mr. Bright replied, he need not be afraid of repeal, for of course 
on his principles abundance could not produce cheapness. 

At Hertford the Shire Hall was so crowded, that the meeting was 
held in the open air. The multitude was mainly composed of 
fEunners, and on the skirts of the multitude some of the most im- 
portant squires in the county sat on horseback to hear the discussion. 
Cobden spoke for two hours, and obtained a sympathetic hearing by 
his announcement that he was the son of a Sussex farmer, that he had 
kept his father's sheep, and had seen the misery of a rent-day. It 
was at this meeting at Hertford that he first met Mr.' Lattimore, the 
well-known farmer of Wheathampstead, to whom he was in the 
subsequent course of the movement greatly indebted for agricultural 
facts bearing on Free Trade. 

At Aylesbury, which was the stronghold of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, after his address, Cobden was confronted by a long list of 
questions from an anonymous inquirer. Would not Free Trade 
lower the price of com and the means of employing labour, from 
thirty to fifty per cent ? Did the members of the League think the 
existing price of the quartern loaf, which was then fivepence, too high 
for either producer or consumer 1 Cobden answered them with his 
usual dexterity, and wound up with the crucial question on his own 
part ; namely, in what way farmers and farm-labourers had profited 
by the Com Laws since 1815? A resolution approving of the 
principles of Free Trade was then put and carried with a few dis- 
sentients — so few, that Lord Nugent, who was in the chair, said they 
were about as many as would have held up their hands in favour of 
Free Trade five and twenty years before. At Uxbridge, the farmers 
who usually attended the corn-market, invited Cobden to explain his 
views to them. The arrangements for the meeting were left entirely 
in their own hands. The tickets of admission were issued by the 
farmers, and disposed of by them ; the county was ransacked for 
supporters of monopoly, and the discomfiture of the prophet of the 
League was confidently predicted. The audience was more ex- 

^ When a yijiit from Bfr. Bright was anDOUDced at Alnwick, the yinocattlt 
Journal had a most hmtal paragraph to tha •fleet that aooM stalwart 
yeoman should take the matter into hit hands. 



clusively composed of farmers than any that had yet been held. 
When the time came, four gentlemen, one after another, advocated the 
cause of monopoly as ably as they could, and the discussion between 
them on the one hand, and Cobden and Joseph Hume on the other, 
lasted for four hours and a hall In the end, the arguments of the 
Free Traders were felt to be so absolutely unanswerable, that a 
resolution in favour of total and immediate repeal was carried by five 
to one. The circumstances were much the same, and the result was 
the same at Lincoln, where Cobden was accompanied by Mr. Bright 
At Taunton, the church bells were mng, flags with free-trade mottoes 
were hung from the windows, and a brass band insisted on accompany- 
ing the deputation from the railway to the place of meeting. Cobden, 
Mr. Bright, and Mr. Moore were listened to with unwearied attention 
for more than four hours. The farmers listened at first with doubt 
and suspicion. Gradually their faces cleared, conviction b^;an to 
warm them, and at last such an impression had been made, that 
eight hundred farmers out of a meeting of twelve hundred persons, 
voted in favour of total and immediate repeal 

In Bedford Cobden had not a single friend or acquaintance. He 
had simply announced as extensively as he could by placards, that 
he meant to visit the town on a given day. The farmers had been 
canvassed far and wide to attend to put down the representatives 
from tlie Anti-Com-Law League. The Assembly Rooms could not 
hold half the persons who had come together, and they adjourned to 
a large field outside the town. Three waggons were provided to 
serve as hustings, but the monopolist party rudely seized them, and 
Cobden had to wait while a fourth waggon was procured. Lord 
Charles Russell presided, and the discussion began. The proceedings 
went on from three o^clock in the afternoon until nine o*clock in the 
evening, in spite of heavy showers of rain. At first Cobden was 
listened to with some impatience, but as he warmed to his subject, 
and began to deliver telling strokes of illustration and argument, the 
impression gradually spread that he was right. The chairman was 
unwillingly obliged to declare that an amendment in favour of Free 
Trade was carried by a large majority. 

"We fought a hard battle at Bedford," Cobden writes to his 
brother, " against bmtish squires and bull-frogs, but carried it two 
to one, contrary to the expectations of every man in the county. 
Lord Charles Russell is the man who opposed even his brother 
John^s fixed duty, declaring at the time that it was to throw two 
millions of acres out of cultivation. After Bedford, we can win any- 
where ; and it is giving great moral power to my movements in the 
rural districts to be cdways successful The aristocracy are becoming 
savage and alarmed at the war going on in their own camp." 

" On Saturday next," he continues, " I shall be at Rye, where there 
will be a grand muster from all the eastern part of our county and 
from parts of Kent These county meetings are becoming provok- 
ingly interesting and attractive, so far as the landlords are affected. 
They begin to feel the necessity of showing fight, and yet when they 
do come out to meet me, they are sure to be beaten on their own 
dung-hilL The question of protection is now an open one at all the 
market tables in the counties where I have been, and the discussion 
. of the question cannot fail to have the right issue." ' 

This discussion sometimes broke down for lack of representatives 
of the opposite cause : — 

" Our meeting at Rye was a very tame affair for want of any open 
spirit of opposition. The audience was almost as quiet as a flock of 
their own Southdowns. I fear the squires and parsons will give up 
the old game of opposition, and try to keep the farmers away. How- 
ever, we have sown the seeds in the South of England which nothing 
will eradicate. Wherever I go, I make the com question an open 
question at all the market tables. And everywhere are strong-headed 
men who take up our cause. At Winchester I found many intelligent 
farmers. Mr. M., who moved the Free Trade resolution, h, with his 
brother, the largest occupier in the county. A very quiet man, 
highly respected : his very name a passport A Mr. K was at the 
meeting, who rents 3,000 acres. After hearing our statements, he 
remarked, *• These facts and arguments are quite unanswerable. 
Every word is troe.' ** • 

> To R W. Coidtn, London, Jnne 5, 184a 

> Tunbridice Welk, June 7, 1843. 
S To F. \V, Cobdin, London, July JO, 1848. 
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of the men of Kent 
eCween Cobden and 
m open-eir meeting at 
tided over intemxptionB, and 
We need not fartlier 
Heielbzd, Lewes, Cro j- 
K#iffng, were all visited be- 
ef :jfe «esB.ix. br Oraia^ sad Mn Ba^t^ or some other 
ir sL of niffir. mxifi p«8 Tsiecr of ninstntionSy and 

Boc^ of iactSy he pinned his opponents 
£.:^ "wpffL. or w^iere, hsre famtfri and fiom-laboorers 
TT- tnt Ctur Lbw ? Hir gr eaie s i Tietoir was at Colchester, 
xrmn. of a eiiuui^ wlddi kept its parliamentary representa- 
zx. TTfuTin'*" nr a smck* libenL The whole district had been 

ezpeckadan for manj daji ; the drum ecclesiastic 
viporonsilT beaten all orer the oonntj ; Sir John Tyrrell, 
a: thir timt; out: of xht danghtaest followers of Peel, promised or 
tkreateuril tc- axiend ; passicmE waxed reiy high ; special constables 
wert swoni in ; and the riolenl and the timid alike declared that the 
acataton would imA. tliemselTes in no smaU bodily periL Hustings 
wen: enfcted in a large field, and when the day came, several thou- 
sande of penpk assembled from all parts of the county. At the 
appointed hour Cobden and Charles Villiers were at their posts, and 
titer wert Boooa followed by Sir John Tyrrell and Mr. Ferrand. Then 
tilt tonniameDt began. The battle raged for six hours, and the 
Leanie champiou achieved a striking victory. The amendment to 
iiif resoliztian was put to utter rout, and when night fell, Sir John 
TttrH was found to have silently vanished. At one point in the 
ceeitTOTeriy, he had irrelevantly defied Cobden to do fiirther battle 
with him at Chelmsford. Cobden instantly took up the glove, and 
QQ the appointed day to Chelmsford he went Sir John, however, 
had already had enough of an unequal match, and Cobden carried on 
the controversy in the usual way and with his usual success. 

Mr. Bright once said at a public meeting,^ that people had talked 
much more than was pleasant to him about his friend Cobden and 
himself, and he would tell them that in the Council were many whose 
names were never before the public, and yet who deserved the highest 
praise. He was sorry that it should for a moment be supposed, that 
they who were more prominently before the public, and who were 
but two or three, should be considered the most praiseworthy. Nor 
was he singular. Cobden took every opportunity quietly and 
modestly of saying the same thing. The applause of multitudes 
never inflated him into a demagogue, as it was truly observed, any 
more than the atmosphere of Parliament and of London society ever 
depressed him into conventionality.' I cannot find a trace or a word 
in the most private correspondence, betraying on the part of any 
prr^minent actor in the League a symptom of petty or ignoble 
*^*A\nm, They were too much in earnest Never on a scene where 
i^i^ temptations to vanity were so many was vanity so entirely 
ai>«^it 

t>AA^% ineAMBtxii activity, his dialectical skill, the scandal of the 
f*3'jfu\ wjititi in the Hou«e, and perhaps the fact that he was a member 
*A tL* HofiMfi. all CTiutributed to make his 'position at this time 
€on4»pkuvTj« wi/l fjhiqne, hut his simplicity of spirit filled men with 
HI) bA*^^i*ju aii'J \hv*: for him, which made his success their own. As 
a Hpeaker. ixoWJr kunw Uxtcr than he did the more stately genius of 
hi* cLi*rf Ij'if-ii'i aj^d aiJJy, He once told an audience at Rochdale that 
at thi* liiui-, fvr re4kiy>n« which they would be at no loss to guess, he 
always «iipuUu>i \}iMX Mr Bright should let him speak first From 
Wiuchwiu-r Mr. biiyhi wrM U> him, that they had promised faith- 
fully llial he hliouW ait^-iid th«j m*i*rting, and that if the train failed 
Uj briui^ him, ilw-y hli^.uW njii th*; c/;untry. If Cobden's name was 
m#rniioii. .1 at a iucftiii;<. \U audi-fnci; would rise and pve three times 
*hf^t for th..- liiiniiUr ii,T ^Mk\^,n, thi: friend of the people. At 
Maii' L».-.-i.T, uij iiiJiii.'iiM: '/ixiUi'ih*'/^ H^fi'inhh-A to present an address 
Uj hiui, f.^riually .l«b- rihii;/ him wt iU Uaflar of the movement ; and 

tSl^r^t T^!?^^'"^ ^*rV ^'"l^^^"'* '" '^nilon. and thoM who 
. ;i^«''^»V .It ~ very *l,th- u t V^ ^ „^,, Uw^vr, rlolh«l in the 

zl:xX/:lJ:";i!:r.''7^i '"^ "^ •'-'^'- snoth..r.--cw«. 



the cheers grew more enthusiastic when a letter fram Lord Dnaeva 
read, declaring that there was no man alive to whom the conntiy «■ 
more indebted than to Richard Cobden. In the same way tlie maoi 
the other side singled him out for special vituperation ; and pM|h 
who had never seen a print-works in their lives, excited agricidtsri 
audiences by asserting that Cobden was niAlriTig enormona wealtk i 
the expense of the strength, the happiness, the limbs, and the imt 
lives of little children. 

As he said afterwards, Cobden lived at this time in public meeliifL 
Along with the county meetings, there was for some time a w«Uy 
gathering at the Commercial Rooms in Threadneedle Street, wkoi 
the League speakers reiterated their aiguments to crowded andicHi 
of merchanjts and bankers. There were the enthusiaBtic AMwrnKft i 
at Drury Lane and afterwards at Covent Qarden, in which the ii- 
terest of the London public was so great that the report of Ika 
doubled and trebled t^e ordinary sale of the newspapers oo tb 
followiiig morning. Besides all this, Cobden attended to everytU^ 
that in any way concerned his own great subject in the Hoon of 
Commons. There his position by this time had become icdh 
formidable to the Minister. His complete knowledge of every s«d 
of the case, his tenacity, his skill in debate, and the JTnm^n f ^ i. 
fluence which it was perceived that he was acquiring out of don 
had brought him to a front place ; and the man who in February hi 
been spoken of as politically ruined, was by August exerdflv i 
pressure on the mind of Sir RoVert Peel, as strong on the « 
side, as the pressure of a whole group of insurgent dukes on & 
other. 

The serious subjects of discussion in Parliament were all reliki 
to the social condition of the people, and men noticed howstcK 
point or another they all touched the question of Free Trade. Ik 
Qovemment brought in their famous measure of national edncstios, 
as we shall afterwards see. The League, though not formally oppoM 
to the measure, pointed out the folly of first by the Com Law *wt^ 
the people into poverty, and then taxing the impoverished to w 
for the instruction of the starving. Charles Buller pressed his sckov 
of state-aided emigration.^ The League retorted that if the Com Isf 
were repealed, there would be no need for emigration. A Free Tnd* 
moved for a committee to inquire into the burdens and exempcin 
peculiar to the landed interest A county member proposed a 
amendment that the House should direct its attention to AssodatioBi 
which, in matters affecting agriculture and commerce, pretended to 
influence the Legislature, and which by their combination ni 
proceedings were dangerous to the public peace and inconsistent wi^ 
the spirit of the constitution. Cobden retaliated with a vkorai 
account of the state of the labourers on the county member's on 
estates, and by the telling fact that in that very county of Dorset « 
out of every seven of the population was a pauper. On the occvks 
of Mr. Villiers's annual motion for a committee to consider tbe 
duties on foreign com with a view to their immediate abolitua. 
Cobden made one of the most spirited of his speeches on a sabject 
on which it appeared that everything had been said.' It «s 
circulated by hundreds of thousands of copies, and produced a gnrt 
effect upon opinioiL The Government introduced a bill for tk 
repeal of the restrictions on the export of machinery. CMa 



1 In his speech. Bailer reproached Cobden with oondeseendin^ to 
on the ignorance of his audience bj resort to stale theatricml elap-timp.«kic^ 

must have been suggested to him bj the genius of Drory Ijuie wboc k 

was speaking. As the particular passage referred to has been asek 
applauded by Oobden's admirers, both abroad and at home, I Te n tor e to r^ 

Sroduce it : ^ Did the men who signed that memorial ever go down to 9t 
Catherine's Dock, and see an emigration ship about to start on its iiiyifi? 
Had they seen these poor emigrants sitting till the momeot of departwe m 
the stones of the quay, as if they would cling to the last to the l*~< of thsr 
birth ? They need not inquire what were their feelings : they would tmi^ 
their hearts in their faces. Had they ever seen them taking leave of thar 
friends ? He had watched such scenes over and over again. He had sen 
a venerable woman taking leave of her grandchildren, and be had ssa s 
struggle between the mother and the grandmother to retain pntsrarina of s 
child. As these emigrant-vessels departed from the Mersey to the Uoilei 
States, the eyes of all on deck were directed back to the port whenee Ib9 
had started, and the last objects which met their gaae, as their natiie M 
receded from their view, were the tall bonding^hoosea of liTcrpool, wkai 
under the lock— he was going to say the Queen*s lock, but nnder the Isck 
of the aristocracy — were shut up some hundreds of thooaands of barrsls if 
the finest flour of America — the only object that these anh^i|ij waadvai 
were going in quest of." His friends, he was told, did not know hs bai ss 
much sentiment and eloquence in him. 
* No. IV. in the collected speeches. 
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supported the lemoval of this last pTohibition on the Statute book. 
Later in the session, he made a vigorous attack on the Sugar-duties, 
and the policy of giving a preference to the produce of the British 
colonies, when the colonies contributed nothing to the revenue, and 
burdened us with civil and militarj expenses. The whole colonial 
trade amounted only to 10,000,0002. a year, and to maintain this, 
5,000,0002. were spent by the mother country. The West Indian 
sugar-grower was the natural ally of the British corn-grower, and 
with equal zeal the Protectionist organs took up both causes against 
Cobden's penetrating attacks. These organs persisted in reproaching 
their party in the two Houses with weakness in defence of the sacred 
cause. There was disunion and want of confidence throughout the 
party. Mr. Gladstone eloquently expounded the principles of Free 
Trade, though it was true that he gave the adroitest reasons for not 
applying them. Mr. Cobden, they said, was a man of great energy, 
shrewdness, and strength of will, but the true cause of his successes 
in. debate was the want of spirit in those who should have been his 
active adversaries. Was it not melancholy and insufferable to witness 
'^the landholders of England, the representatives of the blood of the 
Norman chivalry, shrinking under the blows aimed at them by a 
Manchester money-grubber " ? 

Unhappily there was nobody in Manchester to whom this evil 
designation was less applicable. Only a week before the close of the 
session Cobden wrote to his brother : — 

" Your account is surely enough a bad turn up. There must be 
something radically fallacious in our mode of calculating cost or fixing 
prices. Not that I expected very much this year, because our last 
autumn must have been^a serious loss, and the spring business squeezed 
into too small a space of time to do great things ul We must have a 
rigid overhauling of expenses, and see if they can be reduced ; and 
if not, we must at all events fix our prices to cover all charges. I 
rather suspect we made a blunder in fixing them too low last spring. 
But with our present reputation, we must not give our goods away. 
The truth is, a great portion of our Manchester trade has always been 
done at no profit or at a loss. Still I do not fall into your despair. 
We have the chance of righting ourselves yet For after all, our 
great losses have always arisen from fluctuations in the value of the 
stock, and there is no risk in that way for some years to come. As 
to other matters hanging over us, they can only be righted by a 
general revival of the district, and we shall get Free Trade from the 
necessities of the Exchequer.'' ^ 

The session came to an end ; it does not appear, however, that he 
suffered himself to be long detained from the great work by private 
affairs. He went for two or three weeks with his family to the south 
of England for a breath of calm. By the middle of September, he 
and Mr. Bright were again at work at Oxford, Lancaster, and else- 
where. They were ubiquitous ; to-day at Manchester, to-morrow at 
Lincoln, this week at Salisbury, the next in Haddingtonshire. A 
day without a meeting was said to be as deplorable to them, as the 
merciful emperor's day without a good deed. The following extracts 
from letters to his wife and his brother, from October to January 
(1844), will serve to show how Cobden passed the autumn and 
winter. 

**I have been incessantly occupied travelling or talking since I 
saw you, having made the journey across Northumberland, Cumber- 
land, and Haddingtonshire twice. We go to-morrow to Kendal to 
give Warburton a lift, and I shall be home on Tuesday. I have seen 
much to gratify and instruct me. We spent a couple of days with 
Hope, and his neighbours the East Lothian farmers. They are a 
century before our Hants and Sussex chawbacons. In fact, they are, 
by comparison, educated gentlemen and practical philosophers, and 
their workpeople are more like Sharp and Roberts's skilled mechanics 
than our round-frocked peasantry. Our farmers cannot be brought 
to the Scotch standard by Lord Ducie or a hundred Lord Ducies. 
The men are wanting. 'We have better soil and climate, and the live 
and dead stock may be easily brought to match them, but the two- 
legged animals will not do in the present generation. We have seen 
much to encourage us. I have no doubt the Haddingtonshire farmers 
will commence an agitation against the Com Laws, which will be a 
nucleus for independent action amongst their class elsewhere. The 
Northumberland farmers especially in the north are nearly upon a 

1 To F, W. Cobden, London, Aug. 17, 1843. 



par with them, and they are just as likely to aid us. Altogether I 
am full of hope from the experience of the last week. I feel no 
doubt that we shall, before Parliament meets, get a declaration 
signed by 1000 farmers in all parts of the kingdom, declaring the 
Com Law to have been a cheat upon the tenantry.*' ^ 

" Aberdeerij Jan. 14, 1844 — Here we are happily at the far end of 
our pilgrimage, and on Tuesday morning we hope to turn our fsices 
homeward. It has been a hard week's work. After finiabing our 
labours at Perth, I expected to have had a quiet day yesterday. We 
started in the morning by the coach for this place, but in passing 
through Forfar we found all the inhabitants at their doors or in the 
streets. They had heard of our intended passage through their town, 
and a large crowd was assembled at the inn where the coach stopped, 
which gave us three cheers ; and nothing would do but we must stop 
to give them an address. We consented, and immediately the 
temperance band stmck up, and paraded through the town, and the 
parish church bells were set a ringing, in fact the whole town was 
set in a commotion. We spoke to about two thousand persons in the 
parish church, which, notwithstanding that it was Saturday evening, 
was granted to us. It was the first time we ever addressed an Anti- 
Com-Law audience in a parish church. Forfar is a poor little 
borough with a great many weavers of coarse linens, and their 
enthusiasm is nearly all we can expect from them. A subscription 
of about a hundred and fifty pounds will, however, be raised. We 
expect better things in the way of money here. Aberdeen is a fine 
large town with several extensive manufactories, and a good shipping 
port. But strange to say it is almost the only place in Scotland 
where the capitalists seem to have taken no part in the Free-trade 
movement But I hope we shall be able to stir them up to-morrow. 
We shall depart from this on Tuesday morning at half-past five for 
the south, stopping at Montrose for a midday meeting, and then pro 
ceeding on to Dundee for a great meeting in the evening. Thus you 
see we are working double tides, travelling miles by coach and 
holding two meetings a day. I hope we shall last it out for another 
week. We are to have two large meetings here to-morrow. The 
deputation separated into two parties at Edinburgh. Moore and I 
came north, and Bright and Colonel Thompson went to the west of 
Scotland, taking Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Greenock, and we shall 
all meet again at Newcastle on Saturday next We find a great 
change in the temperature in these northern regions. There is a hard 
frost, and the highlands are covered with snow. I have thus far 
escaped a cold, and find my health good ; in fact, notwithstanding 
my hard work, I have been better this winter than ever, having 
escaped my usual fit of inflammation in my eyes. I think there is a 
special Providence watching over the Leaguers." ' 

" Dundeej Jan, 17, 1844. — I am nearly overdone with work, two 
meetings at Aberdeen on Monday, up at four on Tuesday, travelled 
thirty-five miles, held a meeting at Montrose, and then thirty-five 
miles more to Dundee, for a meeting the same evening. To-morrow 
we go to Cupar Fife, next day, Leith, the day following, Jedburgh." 

" NetDccuUe-on-Tynef Jan. 22. — I got here last night from Jed- 
burgh, where we had the most extraordinary meeting of all. The 
streets were blocked up with country people as we entered the place, 
some of whom had come over the hiUs for twenty miles. It is the 
Duke of Buccleuch's country, but he would be puzzled to find 
followers on his own lands to fight his battles as of old. To-night 
we meet here, to-morrow at Sunderland, the day after at Sheffield, 
where you will please address me to-morrow, on Thursday we shall 
be at York, and on Friday at Hull, and in Manchester on Saturday 
evening." ' 

" Hullj Jan. 26, 1844. — I shall leave this place to-morrow by the 
train at half-past ten, and expect to reach Manchester by about five 
o'clock. I am, I assure you, heartily glad of the prospect of only 
two days' relaxation after the terrible fagging I have had for the last 
three weeks. To-day we have two meetings in Hull. I am in t^ j 
Court House with a thousand people before me, and Bright is stir^mg 
up the lieges with famous effect He is reminding the Hull people 
of the conduct of their ancient representative, Andrew Marvell, and 
talking of their being unworthy of the graves of their ancestors over 
which they walk. We shall have another meeting this evening." 

» To F. W. Cobden, CmrUsle, Oct. 27, 1843. 

* To F. W. Cobden, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Jan. 22, 1844. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

OF 1844— FACTORT LSaiSLATIOH — THB G0N8TITDSNC1E&. 

Statistics of agitation sometimes raise a smile. The nice 
It of aigumentatiTe importunity in terms of weight and 
bolk. seems incongruous in connexion with anything so complex, so 
folatile, so invisibly rooted as opinion. We all know how at each 
annual meeting the listeners receive these figures of tracts, pamphlets, 
and leaflets with the same kind of enthusiasm with which a farmer 
tmreys his mountains of quickening manure. At Manchester, in the 
antomn of 1843, the report was istependous. five hundred persons 
had been employed in distributing tracts from house to house. Five 
millidns of such tracts had been delivered to parliamentary electors 
in England and Scotland ; and the total distributed to non-electors 
and others had been upwards of nine millions. The weight of papers 
thus circulated was no less than one hundred tons. One hundred and 
forty towns had been visited, and there had been five-and-twenty 
meetings in the agricultural diBtricts. It was resolved that the new 
i»^mpAign should be conducted with redoubled vigour. In October 
(1843), after a vehement contest, in which the Monopolist candidate 
backed by all the influence of the Qovemment, a Free Trader 
returned for the city, and this great victory gave new heart to 
the movement throughout the coimtry. Fifty thousand pounds had 
been expended in the current year. A fimd of a hundred thousand 
pounds was demanded for the year to come ; and before the end of 
1844 nearly ninety thousand pounds of that sum had actually been 
riiifil Of this amount, nearly fourteen thousand pounds were 
■afaiciibed at a single meeting in Manchester. Cobden had, at that 
at any rate, supreme faith in the potency of this vast propa- 
He still believed that if you brought truth to people's 
they must embrace it Projects for the establishment of 
nawspapers for the spread of the views of his school, always interested 
him keenly. 

The Ovreular was suppressed, and the League was published in its 
stead, conveying, as Cobden said, every syllable of their speeches to 
twenty thousand people in all the parishes of the kingdom. Before 
deicribing a more important move in the Manchester tactics, I have 
to say something of Cobden's action in Parliament, where a very 
momentous subject presently engaged attention. 

In the session of 1844 the Com Laws fell into the background. 
The revival of trade weakened the strongest argument of the 
agitators, because it diminished the practical urgency of their 
question. Parliament is always glad of an excuse for leaving a 
question alone, and the slightest improvement in the markets was 
welcomed as a reason for allowing the Com Law to slumber. The 
Prime Minister took advantage of such a state of things to quell the 
fallen suspicion of the agricultural party, by emphatic declarations 
that the Qovemment had never contemplated, and did not then 
contemplate, any alteration in the existing law. 

In consequence of this declaration of the -Alinister, and of the 
improvement in the condition of the population, comparatively 
alight attention was paid to the discussion on Mr. Villiers's annual 
motion (June 25). The League was violently abused by the 
Mileses, Bankeses, Ferrands, and Sir John TroUopes. It was again 
and again asserted that the rate of wages was regulated by the 
price of com, and that the avowed object of the agitators was to 
lower wages by lowering com. Cobden replied to such serious 
uguments as he could find in the course of the debate, but the 
fipQDt bench on the side of the Opposition was empty for most of 



the evening ; Lord John Russell declined to Tote ; Mr. Bd|^ 
was listened to with so much impatience that he waa forced ts ^l 
down ; and a very hollow performance ended with a mijoiitj i 
204 against the motion.^ 

In the earlier part of the session (March 18), Cobden bad monri 
for a Select' Committee to inquire into the effects of protective diiii 
on agricultural tenants and labourers. This waa a new appnad 
The main argument for repeal had hitherto been firom the mk i 
the manufacturing population. In what way, save by the adnriaw 
of foreign com in exchange for British mannfactmea could n 
secure extended markets ; or, in other words, extended demsnd ir 
the industry of the people t Cobden now turned to the agricultaa 
side of the question, asid asked the House of Conunona, as he ki 
asked the farmers during the previous year, to examine vli 
advantage the Com Law had brought to the agricaltorists thB> 
selves. He described the condition of the labourer, monOj; 
socially, and economically ; said that it was the fear of fslling nt 
this condition which caused the strikes of the workmen in h 
towns ; and asked how a starved population of thia kind cosU 
form that valuable class of domestic consumersy who were hddfli 
by the landlords to the manufacturers as adequate oompenHlki 
for loss of customers abroad. Cobden's motion waa rejected bf i 
vote of *two hundred and twenty-four against one hundred mi 
thirty-three, being a majority of ninety-one. 

This bad division had perhaps less than the general feeling d h 
House, as gathered from talk in the lobbies, to do with the dusfK 
view which Cobden now took of the prospects of the cause. Tk 
ardour of his hopes was relaxed, though not the firmnesB dh 
resolution. He gave expression to this in writing to his brother:- 

** It is now quite certain that our Free Trade labours moM k 
spread over a larger space of time than we contemplated at one tm 
The agitation must be of a different kind to what we have hitbofe 
pursued. In fact we must merely have just so many demonstzstioa 
as will be necessary to keep hold of public attention, and the vnk 
must go on in the way of registration labours in those large ccmstte> 
encies where we can hope to gain anything by a change of pohGt 
opinion. The little pocket boroughs must be absolutely given am 
They will not weigh as a feather in the settlement of the quertioa 
Time can alone effect the business. It cannot be carried by ittn. 
We were wrong in thinking of it In the meantime Peel's unaettk- 
ments are making enemies in the ranks of the nnited monopaba 
and everybody Is making up his mind to more change. As of 
labours must henceforth be less intense than heretofore, I shsQ k 
able to give more attention to my private affjEurSy which, Hesia 
knows, have been neglected enough.'' ' 

The following passage relates to a subject which kindled c«\i 
excitement in the country than any other question before FsrlisflMl 
It was an episode in the endless battle between bigotry and the earn 
of justice. The judgment in the famous case of Lady Hevlcf^ 
bequest, finally delivered after fourteen years of litigation, ezpoid 
endowments which had been for several generations in the hsndi d 
Unitarians, to the risk of appropriation by Trinitarian Dissenm 
The Ministry brought in a Bill to confirm religions bodies, whete 
Trinitarian or Unitarian, in the possession of property of which tk; 
had been in the enjoyment for twenty years. This measure m 
regarded by fanatios, alike of the Episcopalian and the indepeadoK 
churches, as favouring the deadly heresy of Unitarianism. Tk 
storm raged with furious violence ; but the Ministry held firm, od 
the Bill, which was conservative of the rights of property in Ae 
right sense, happily became law. Sir W. FoUetfs speech bnAe dovB 
the opposition. We may be sure on which side in the eontrofea^ 
Cobden was found. 

" I never entertained an idea of voting for the monopdtiti is 
matters of faith. Nor have I had a line from anybody at Stockport 
to ask me to do so. As at present advised, I shall certainly vote ki 
the BilL What a spectacle we shall present, if the intoleranee d 
the Commons should jeject a measure which the Lords and ^ 
Bishops have passed ! It would confirm oas^ notion that tke 
Gk>vemment of this country is in advance of the people. 

'* Lord Duncan's reply to a deputation was not amisa. He toU 
them dryly, * It may be a question whether the founders of the dispeb 
1 a28 against 124. * 2b F.IT. GiMiii, Loadoa, Jom 4» 1041 
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in question intended them for the benefit of Unitarians or Trini- 
tarians, but one thing is certain, they did not intend them for the 
kmoyeny who will have every kick of them, unless the Bill is passed 
into a law.' This young chip of the old block who stood such hard 
knocking at Camperdown, said an equally good thing to the short- 
time delegates who called on him to abuse the factory masters. He 
told them to go home and thank God they had not the land- 
lords for masters^ for if they had, their wages would be reduced 
one-half."^ 

It 18 now time to turn briefly to a subject which sprang as directly 
M Free Trade itself from the great Condition of England Question. 
Throughout this memorable Parliament which sat from 1841 to 
1847, we are conscious of a genuine effort, alike on the part of the 
Piime Minister and of independent reformers and philanthropiBts of 
all kinds, to grapple with a state of society which threatened to 
become unmanageable. We see the Parliament diligently feeling its 
way to one piece after another of wise and beneficent policy, winding 
up with the most beneficent of alL The development of manu- 
^Ktores, and the increase and redistribution of population which 
attended it, forced upon all the foremost minds of that time a group 
of difficulties with which most of them were very inadequately 
prepared to deal One fact will be enough to illustrate the extent of 
the change. In 1818 it was computed that 57,000 persons were 
employed in cotton factories. Within twenty-one years their numbers 
bad increased to 469,000. How was this vast and rapid influx of 
population into the cotton towns, with all the new conditions which 
it implied, to be met ? Or was it to the statesman indifferent 1 

Oobden answered the question on the economic side. You must, 
he aaid, accept and establish the conditions of free exchange. Only 
on these terms can you make the best use of capital, and ensure the 
highest attainable prosperity to labour. But at this point — they 
were then dose upon the ever memorable date of '48 — the gigantic 
qoeition of that generation loomed on the horizon. How are you to 
•ettle the mutual relations of capital and labour to one another? 
Abolition of restriction may be excellent in the sphere of commo- 
dities. Is it so clear that the same condition suffices for the 
commonwealth, when the commodity to be exchanged is a man's 
labour ? Or ib it palpably false and irrational to talk of labour as 
a commodity ? In other words, can the relations between labour 
and capital be safely left to the unfettered play of individual 
competition? The answer of modem statesmanship is, that un- 
fettered individual competition is not a principle to which the 
regulation of industry may be entrusted. There may be conditions 
which it is in the highest degree desirable to impose on industry, 
and to which the general opinion of the industrial classes may be 
entirely favourable. Yet the assistance of law may be needed to 
give effect to this opinion, because, — in the words of the great man 
who was now preparing the exposition of political economy that was 
to reign all through Uie next generation, — only law can afford to 
every individual a guarantee that his competitors will pursue the 
•ame course as to hours of labour and so forth, without which he 
cannot safely adopt it himself.' 

Oobden, as we have already seen, when he was first a candidate for 
Stockport, dissented from these theories. He could not adjust them 
to his general principle of the expediency of leaving every man free 
to cany his goods to whatever market he might choose, and to make 
the best bargain that he could. The man who saw such good reasons 
for distrusting the regulation of markets by Act of Parliament was 
naturally inclined to distrust parliamentary regulation of labour. In 
the case of children, Oobden fully perdeived that freedom of contract 
18 only another name for freedom of coercion, and he admitted the 
necessity of legislative protection. He never denied that restrictions 
on the hours of labour were desirable, and he knew by observation, 
both at home and abroad, that the hours of labour are no measure of 
its relative productiveness. What he maintained was that all re- 
strictions, however desirable, ought to be secured by the resolute 
demands and independent action of the workmen themselves, and 
not by intervention of the law. 

1 ToF.W. CobdiHy London, June 5, 1844. 

t J. 8. Mill's Politieal Betmomy waa not began nntU 1864, bat it hmg% 
abandaat tnoet how closelir be watched the ooane of legiilatioii daring 
Ifac yean immediately preoedinf . 



Singularly enough, while he thus trusted to the independence of the 
workmen, he objected to workmen's combinations. ** Depend upon 
it," he said to his brother, "nothing can be got by fraternizing with 
trades unions. They are founded upon principles of brutal tyranny 
and monopoly. I would rather live under a Dey of Algiers than a 
Trades Oommittee." ^ Tet without combination it is difficult to see 
how, on the great scale of modem industries, the workmen can exert 
any effective influence on the regulation of their labour. That in 
the first forms of combination there was both brutality and tyranny 
is quite true. That these vices have almost disappeared* is due in no 
small degree to an active fraternization, to use Oobden's own word, 
with the leaders of the workmen by members of the middle class, 
who represented the best moral and social elements in the public 
opinion of their time. 

The protection of the labouring population had in various forms 
engaged the serious attention of Parliament for several years. So 
far back as 1802 there was a Factory Act, which was sanitary in its 
main intention, but also contained clauses regulating hours. Others 
followed in 1819 and 1825, and a very important factory law, con- 
taining the earliest provisions for education, was passed in 1833, by 
which time the workmen were partially able to make themselves 
heard in Parliament In 1842 Lord Ashley had procured the passing 
of the Mines and OolUeries Act, a truly admirable and beneficent 
piece of legislation, excluding women from labour underground, and 
rescuing children from conditions hardly less horrible than those of 
negro slavery. In 1843, still under the impulse of Lord Ashley, Sir 
James Graham brought in a Factory Till, not only regulating the 
hours of labour, 'but proposing a system for the education of the 
children of the industrial class in the manufacturing towns. Oobden 
took an early opportunity of saying a friendly word for the education 
clauses of the measure, as being a step in the right direction. Popular 
education had been the most important of all social objects in his 
mind from the first ; and in spite of drawbacks, which he did not 
despair of seeing amended, he saw more good than harm in the new 
proposals. These clauses, however, beyond doubt conferred advan- 
tages on the Established Ohurch, in which the Dissenters justly and 
wisely refused to acquiesce. It might well seem to be better that 
popular instruction should still be left to voluntary machinery for 
some time longer, than that new authority and new fields of ecclesi- 
astical control should be opened to the privileged church. The 
opposition was so vehement that the education clauses were dropped 
and the Bill withdrawn. 

In 1844 Sir James Graham reintroduced it, without the education 
dauses, simply as a Bill for regulating the labour of children and 
young persons. The definition of a child was extended to mean 
children between nine and thirteen ; a child was only to be employed 
half time, that is to say, not more than six and a half hours each 
day. The definition of young persons remained as it was, covering 
persons from thirteen to eighteen ; their hours in silk, cotton, wool, 
and flax manufactories were not to exceed thirteen and a half in each 
day ; and of these one hour and a half were to be allowed for meals 
and rest, leaving twelve hours as the limit of actual labour. Lord 
Ashley moved that the hours should be not twelve but ten, and on 
this issue the battle was fought 

Brougham poured oat a torrent of invective in the House of Lords 
against all interferLiice with labour. Most of the official Whigs, on 
the contrary, went for the limitation of ten hours, though they had 
stoutly opposed the same proposal when they were in power ; but in 
the end the Government carried their Act for twelve hours. 

" I did not vote upon the Factory question," Oobden wrote. " The 
fact is the Government are being whipped with a rod of their own 
pickling. They used the ten hours' cry, and all other cries, to get 
into power, and now they find themselves unable to lay the devil they 
raised for the destruction of the Whigs. The trickery of the Govern- 
ment was kept up till the time of Ashley's motion, in the confident 
expectation tiiat he would be defeated by the Whigs and Free Traders. 
They (the Government) were calculating upon this support, and so 
they gave liberty to Wcntley and others of their party to vote against 
the Cabinet in order to get favour at the hustings. The Whigs very 
basely turned round upon their former opinions to spite the Tories. 
The only good result is that no Government or party will in futme 

^ T6F.W. OMmi, August Id, 184S. 
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like to nBe the factory question for a ciy. The last year's education 
question, and this yearns ten hours Bill, will sicken the factions of 
such a two-edged weapon. One other good effect may be that men 
like Graham and Peel will see the necessity of taking anchor upon 
some sound principles, as a refuge from the Socialist doctrines of the 
fools behind them. But at all events good must come out of such 
startling discussions.''^ 

If the Factory Law was in one sense a weapon with which the 
country paHy harassed the manufacturers, it was not long before 
Cobden hit upon a plan for retaliating. For two or three years the 
League had confined its operations to the creation of an enlightened 
public opinion on the subject of the Com Laws. Then it began to 
work in the boroughs, and Cobden was able to say that never at any 
previous date had so much systematic attention, time, and labour been 
given to the boroughs in the way of registration. The power which 
had thus been given to the Free Trade party in nearly one hundred 
and fifty boroughs, was expected to make an immense, if not a 
decisive, difference in the next parliament In the great county 
of Lancashire alone, such changes had been wrought by attention to 
the register, that it was calculated that a new election would only 
leave the monopolists five out of the six-and-twenty members for the 
entire province. It now occurred to Cobden that these constituencies 
could be dealt with even more effectually. In the last division, not 
a single county member had gone into the lobby with Mr. Villiers. 
Cobden's thought was to turn the counties by an indefinite increase 
of the constituencies. They were to be won through the franchise 
belonging in counties to possessors of freehold property of the value 
of for^ shillings a year. The landlords had already availed them- 
selves to an immense extent of the Chandos clause. By the Chandos 
clause tenants at will, occupying at a yearly value of fifty pounds, 
had the franchise. The monopolists, in Cobden's words, worked 
this clause out ; they applied themselves to qualifying their tenant- 
farmers for the poll, "by making brothers, sons, nephews, uncles 
— ay, down to the third generation, if they happened to live upon 
the farm — all qualify for the same holding, and swear, if need be, 
that they were partners in the farm, though they were no more 
partners than you are. This they did, and successfully, and by that 
means gained tiie counties." '* But,** Cobden continued, " there was 
another clause in the Reform Act,' which we of the middle classes — 
the unprivileged, industrious men, who live by our capital and 
labour — never found out, namely, the forty-shilling freehold clause. 
I will set that against the Chandos clause, and we will beat them in 
the counties with it ... . There is i^ large class of mechanics 
who save their forty or fifty pounds ; they have been accustomed 
perhaps to put it in the savings' bank. I will not say a word to 
undervalue that institution ; but cottage property will pay twice as 
much interest as the savings' bank. Then what a privilege it is for a 
man to put his hands in his pockets, and walk up and down opposite 
his own freehold, and say, * This is my own ; I worked for it, and I 
have won it' There are many fathers who have sons just ripening 
into maturity, and I know that parents are very apt to keep their 
property and the state of their affairs from their children. My 
doctrine is that you cannot give your son your confidence^ or teach 
bim to be entrusted with property, too early. When you have a son 
just coming to twenty-one years of age, the best thing you can do, 
if you have it in your power, is to give him a qualification for the 
county ; it accustoms him to the use of property, and to the exercise 
of a vote, whilst you are living and can have some little judicious 
control over it if necessary."' 

The reader will observe that Cobden's design was free from the 
sinister quality of manufactured voting. He supposed that men 
would acquire property in their own neighbourhood, the natural seat 
of their political interests and activity. What is politically mis- 
chievous in this franchise only happens when a number of strangers 
in possession of a factitious qualification invade a district and help 
to nullify the wishes and opinions of the majority of those who 
reside in it Such a practice as this seems at no time to have been 

1 7b JT TT. Cobden, March 23, 1844. 

* There if oo tnch section. The fortj-ehilling freehold yote wu in ezist- 
enoe nnce the time of Henry VI., when the limit of forty shillings restricted 
the preTioosly onlimited freehold Tote. 

s Speech at OoTent Garden. Dae 11, 1844. 



in Cobden's contemplation. Still many people demnned. Tk 
plan wore the look of manufacturing votes ; it seemed, thsy ai^ 
mechanical, unworthy, and barely legitimate. No, replied GoU^ 
there is nothing savouring of trick or finesse of any kind in it ; tb 
law and the constitution prescribe the condition ; you him i 
hond'fide qualification, and are conforming to the law both in ifii 
and in fact This was quite true, and no plan ever proposed byfte 
League met with so unanimous a response from ill paits cf fte 
kingdom. It took two hours a day to read the letters that came te 
every part of the country, all applauding the scheme. By ii j 
beginning of 1845 between four and five thousand new electon U j 
been brought upon the lists in Yorkshire, Lancaahire, and Oiohk 
Not less than two hundred and fifty thousand pounds were mnM 
in these counties in the forty-shilling qualification. It was bdM 
that eight or ten times as many persons in other parts of the eomfe; 
had taken Cobden's hint to qualify. 

It was to be an immense enfiramchisement, on old constitntiiHi 
lines and secured by the spontaneous effort and civil spirit of it 
population itsell "Wherever there is a man above the rank of a 
unskilled labourer, whether a shopkeeper, a man of the middle dK 
or of the skilled working class that has not got a county vote, cii 
not striving to accumulate enough to get one, let ns point the fiafi 
of scorn at him ; he is not fit to be a freeman. It is an averaelv 
which we may reach the recesses of power, and possess ourselfs i 
any constitutional rights which we are entitled to possess." la m 
of his speeches of that date, Cobden allowed it to be perceivsd tis 
this great process had come into his mind not simply as a mesDitf 
quickening the triumph of Free Trade, but as an agency for dMm 
a deep and permanent political transformation. *' Some people,' k 
said, *^tell you that it is very dangerous and unconstitutbDil i 
invite people to enfranchise themselves by bnying a frcrW 
qualification. I say, without being revolutionary, or boastiDgcf 
being more democratic than others, that the sooner the power in tb 
country is transferred from the landed oligarchy, which b« f 
misused it, and is placed absolutely — mind, I say absolutely— is Ae 
hands of the intelligent middle and industrious rlnnocc, the Utto 
for the condition and destinies of this country." ^ 



CHAPTER XIII. 

NEW TACTICS — AOPIVITY IN PARLIAMENT — MAYNOOTH GBABI^ 

PRIVATE AFFAIRS. 

The League was now in the seventh year of its labours. In ISV 
their subscriptions had only reached what afterwards seemed the modst 
amount of 5,000Z. The following year they rose to nearly 8,0001 h 
1843 the Council asked for 50,0002. and got it. In 1844 they ^ri 
for twice as much, and by the end of the year between 8O,O00iL uk 
90,000/. had been paid in. They were now spending 1,000^ a vsik 
In spite of the activity which was involved in these profuse snppfiem 
the outlook of the cause was, perhaps, never less hope^ or enooo^- 
ing. The terrible depression which had at first given so poignsata 
impulse to the agitation had vanished. Peel's great manipulatkn cf 
the tariff had done something to bring about a revival of tnie. 
Much more had been done by two magnificent harvestSw WM 
which had been up at sixty-seven shillings when Cobden <^m» iafr 
Parliament, and then at sixty-one shillings in 1843^ was now dsvi 
at forty-five. Trade and commerce were thrivix^. The rensoe 
was flourishing. Pauperism had declined. The winter had latoi 
for five months and had been- very rigorous, yet even the agrienltail 
labourers had suffered less distress than in the winters before. TUi 
happy state of things was in fact a demonstration of the tntii <sf 
what Cobden and his friends were struggling to impress upon d* 
country, namely that a moderate price of food was a oonddtte of 
good wages and brisk trade.' The plain inference from what bi^ 

1 Speeches, i. 256. Jan. 15, 1845. 

> At a meeting held in Oldham, a workman ^t up fai the body of tke 
hall. He had b^n thinking, he said, on the subject of the Com l^m fff 
twenty years; as there was no possibility tfcat he ahoold ev«r SM fr 
Robert Peel, as he neyer came down into tbaS ndghboorhood. aad as hs. 
the speaker, could not bear the expense of a journey to Londooi, l» bttft' 
Mr. Cobden to convey to the Prime Minister the following train of thoni: 
— ** When prorisions are high, the people have so bmmIi to p^ for ttaiv 
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been going on for two jeais before men's eyes, was that every 
impediment in the way of abimdant food was an impediment in the 
way both of the comfort of the population and the prosperity of 
national industry. What good harvests had done for two years, 
repeal of the Com Law would help to do in perpetuity. " The pre- 
sent state of our finances and manufactures,'' said CobdeUi at the 
beginning of 1845, ** is an illustration of the truth of the Free Trade 
doctrines.*' Yet oddly enough, the very circumstances which showed 
that the Leaguers were right, made people for the moment less in 
earnest for the success of their programme. So long as times were 
good, the Ministers were safe and the League was powerless. Meet- 
ings were still thronged, and a great bazaar was opened at Covent 
Gkirden in the spring, which was a nine-days* wonder. This not- 
withstanding, there was a certain pause out of doors in the actuality 
of the struggle. 

The change did not escape the acute observation of the League. 
They at once altered their tactics. The previous year had been de- 
voted to agitation in the country. They now came round to the 
opinion that Parliament, after all, was the best place in which to 
agitate. " You speak with a loud voice," said Cobden, " when you 
are talking on the floor of the House ; and if you have anything to 
say that hits hard, it is a very long whip and reaches all over the 
kingdom." It was in Parliament that they were best able to conduct 
an assault on the Monopolist citadel from a new side. They had 
tried in their short campaign to show the farmers themselves that 
Protection was no better for them than for other people. They now 
made a vigorous effort to bring the same thing home to the farmers' 
friends in Parliament ''It gives me increased hopes," Cobden 
wrote to his friend, George Combe, ''to hear that you, who are 
a calm observer, think that we are making such rapid progress in our 
agitation. We who are in the whirl of it, can hardly form an 
opinion whether we are advancing or only revolving. But I think 
there are symptoms that the enemy is preparing for a retreat The 
squires in the House are evidently without confidence in themselves, 
while the farmers are losing all faith in their old protectors, and Peel 
is doing his best to shake the confidence of both landlords and 
tenants in any minister. Good will come out of this. People will 
be thrown back upon their own resources of judgment In fact, the 
public will be taught to think for themselves. With respect to Mr. 
W., he and I are very friendly ; I have had nothing but civility, and 
indeed kindness, at hh hands ever since I came into the House. He 
is a man of very great kindliness of nature, full of bonhomie in fact 
If he has a fault, it is in being too placable, possessing too much love 
of approbation, which makes him rather fond of pndsing people, 
eepecially his opponents. He is, however, upon the whole, a 
fine-hearted man." ^ 

In the midst of the general prosperity, there was one great interest 
which did not thrive : this was the interest of the tenant-farmer. 
Deputations waited upon the the Prime Minister to tell him that the 
formers in Norfolk were paying rent out of capital ; that half the 
small farmers in Devonshire were insolvent, and the others were 
rapidly sinking to the same condition ; that the agriculturists of the 
whole of the south of England, from the Trent to the Land's End, 
were in a state of embarrassment and distress.' There was scarcely 
a week in which these topics did not find their way into the Parlia- 
mentary debates. Cobden brought forward a motion for a Select 
Committee to inquire into the causes of the alleged agricultural 
distress. A few nights afterwards one of the country gentlemen in 
the House moved a resolution for affording relief to the landed in- 
terests in the application of surplus revenue. Then came a proposal 

ther have little ur nothing left to bay clothes with ; and when they have 
little to buy clothes with, few clothes are sold ; and when there are few 
clothes sold, there are too many to sell ; and when there are too many to sell 
they are Tery cheap ; and when they are very che^ there cannot be mach 
paid for making them ; and consequently the manmacturing working man's 
wages are reduced, the mills are shut up, business Is mined, and general 
distress is spread through the country. But when as now the working man 
has the said 25s. [the fall in the price of wheat] left in his pocket he boys 
more clothing with it, ay, and other articles of comfort too, ana that in- 
creases the demand for them^ and the greater the demand, von know, makes 
them rise in price, and the ruing in price enables the working man to get 
higher wages and the master better profits. This therefore is the way I 
prove that high prorisions make lower wages, and cheap prorisions make 
mgher wages."— Quoted in Cobden's Spuckes^ i. 251. 
^ 2b George Cmnbe, London, Feb. 23, 1845. 
t Oobden*s <^<crA«t, i. 261. 



from a League member for a Committee to find out what was 
really the nature and amount of the peculiar burdens of which the 
landed interest had to complain. Mr. Bright moved for a Committee 
on the Qame Laws. Mr. Yilliers pressed his regular annual motion 
for total and immediate repeaL Lord John Russell introduced a 
string of nine resolutions, dealing with the Com Laws, the law of 
parochial settlement, national education, and systematic colonisation, 
all with a view to the permanent improvement of the condition of 
the working class, and especially of the labourers in husbandry. 

" Bright did his work admirably," says Cobden, " and won golden 
opinions from all men. His speech took the squires quite aback. 
At the morning meeting of the county members at Peel^s, to decide 
upon the course to be ti^en, the Prime Minister advised his pack not 
to be drawn into any discussion by the violent speech of the member 
for Durham, but to allow the Committee to be granted sub nlentio / 
This affair will do us good in a variety of ways. It has put 
Bright in a right position^shown that he has power, and it 
will draw the sympathy of the farmers to the League. The latter 
conviction seemed to weigh heavUy upon the spirits of the squires. 
They seemed to feel that we had put them in a false position towards 
their tenants, and the blockheads could not conceal their spite 
towards the League. I pleaded guilty for the League to all Uiey 
charged us with on this score." ^ 

The result of these incessant challenges to the landlords and to the 
Ministers was a thorough sifting of the arguments, and the establish- 
ment of a perfectly clear and intelligible position. No Committee 
was granted, except Mr. Bright's, but discussion brought out the main 
facts as clearly as any Committee could have done. It became 
stamped on men's minds, that while abundant food stimulated 
manufacturers and promoted the comfort of the whole body of 
workmen and labourers^ legislative protection was not saving, and 
could not save, the farmers. The contention, again, that the land- 
lords were subjected to special burdens, and were therefore entitled 
to special exemptions, had completely broken down. The whole 
process went on under the closely attentive eyes of the Prime 
Minister. The year before, said Cobden, he had not penetrated the 
quality of his protectionist friends. This year they set up for them- 
selves ; they found out their weakness, and, what is more, they let 
Sir Robert find it out also.^ 

Cobden himself helped to the result by one of the most important 
speeches that he ever made. '* We are certainly," he wrote to his 
wife, *< taking more prominent ground this session than ever, and 
the tone of the farmers' friends is very subdued indeed. They never 
open their mouths if they can help i^ and then they speak in a very 
humble strain. I am quite in a fidget about my speech on Thursday. 
You will think it very strange in an old hack demagogue like me, if 
I confess that I am as nervous as a maid the day before her wedding. 
The reason is I suppose that I know a good deal is expected from 
me, and I am afraid I shall disappoint others as well as myselt I 
have sent for Mr. Lattimore, who came up and spent an evening 
with me, on purpose to give me a lesson about the farmers' view of 
the question," ' 

" I was terribly out of sorts with the task," he said, after it was all 
over, ** and when I got up to speak, I was all in a maze." In fact, 
an intimate friend who had stood on many a platform with him, 
found him in the lobby, pale, nervous, and confident that he should 
break down in the middle of his speech. '^No, you will not," said 
his friend ; ^ your nervousness convinces me that you will make a 
better speech than you ever made before in your life." And that 
is what actually happened. In sending his wife a copy of the Times 
containing a report of his speech, Cobden wrote to her that every- 
body in the House on both sides spoke highly of it, and declared it 
to be his best ^ But I dont think," he adds, ''that it was as good 
as it ought to have been." ^ The Prime Minister had followed every 
sentence with earnest attention ; his face grew more and more solemn 
as the aigument proceeded. At length he crumpled up the notes 
which he had been taking, and was heard by an onlooker, who was 
dose by, to say to Mr. Sidney Herbert, who sat next him on the 
bench, ^ Tou must answer this, for / cannot" And in fact Mr. 
Sidney Herbert did make the answer, while Peel listened in sUence. 

1 To Mr, George WiUo%, hoDdaa, Feb. 28, 1845. > Speet^s. i. 290. 

* 2V Mn. Oobdiiu Maieh 11, 184& « To Mn. OMsa. Miweh 14, 184ft. 
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ThiK BpeecL ihQUjd \w read is cnxmexKm with tlie companion 

speecb XDAik the year ~i»ef(m^ and Almdr n e fe rre d to (p. 42). Much 

of Cobdene ■peakiiu;. end eFpocaaJhr at tliis tune, though never 

de&dent is pcmii and nuetcr. vai loose in iti foim and alipehod in 

onnfNmeDL Thai ii i&oiild be to, vat nnaroidable under the 

drcnnistauceF is wldch hif addreflses were made. These two 

fpea ch et. on iih; ccmlTajT, ^how him at his beet They are models 

flf fht war IS which a great case should be presented to the House 

flf Oimmoziiy as well as arlmirable examples of effective selection, 

lamiDoiis anangement, and honest cogency of reasoning in intricate 

aid diflicalt matter. Besides all this, they show how completely 

Oobden had worked out the whole conception of economic policy 

aid the whole scheme of statesmanship, of which the repeal of the 

Oom Law was only a detail and a condition precedent Many of 

the subscribers to the League were no doubt only thinking that Free 

Trade would bring them new armies of good customers. The Whigs, 

on the other hand, while sincerely concerned for the social state of 

the realm, picked up the notion of Free Trade vaguely, along with 

education and colonisation, as one remedy among others. Cobden 

alone seemed to discern what Free Trade meant, how it was being 

forced upon us by increase of population and other causes, and how 

many changes it would bring with it in the whole social structure. 

It was this commanding grasp of the entire policy of his subject, 

which gradually gave Cobdon such a hold over the receptive 

intelligence of Sir Robert Peel that at last it amounted to a 

fJMcination that was irresistible. 

Mr. Disraeli once said that Free Trade was not a principle, it was 
an expedient In Cobden's hands just the reverse is true ; Free 
Trade is not an expedient ; it is a principle, a doctrine, and a system. 
He is often charged with arguing his case too exclusively on the im- 
mediate exigencies of the situation. It was hardly possible for him 
to do otherwise. Neither the House of Commons nor the multitnde 
at Covent Garden would have listened with patience to a lecture on 
international exchanges. But whenever he had a chance, Cobden 
took care to rest his argument on the importance of a free circulation 
in the currents of exchange. In his speech of the previous year, he 
had blamed Sir Robert Peel for promising cheap prices as the result 
of his tariff. The price of commodities, said Cobden, may spring 
ftx>m two causes : — a temporary, fleeting, and retributive high price, 
produced by scarcity ; or a permanent and natural high price, pro- 
duced by prosperity. The price of wool, for example, had been 
highest when the importation was greatest ; it sprang from the pros- 
perity of the consumers. Peel, therefore, took the " least compre- 
hensive and statesmanlike view of his measures when he proposed to 
lower prices, instead of aiming to maintain them by enlarging (he 
Hrrh of MchangeJ* Prices would take care of themselves wiUiout 
detriment to the consumer, provideil only that the stream of com- 
modities were allowed to flow freely and without artificial inter- 
niption. 

This impt>rtant idea was probably far beyond the reach of most of 
Cobden** hearers. I know there are many heads, he once said, who 
cannot ci>mprehond and master a pn^position in political economy, 
for I Wlieve that tliat study is the highest exercise of the human 
mind, and that the exact sciences require by no means so hard an 
effort.' If, however, OoWen's economic language was a desperate 
jai^rt^n to the countr>* gentlemen, it came with the power of revelation 
to their l«uler. *• Sir RoU^rt Peel." said Mr. Disraeli, in his subUe 
and striking p«>rtrait of his great enemy, '* had a dangerous sympathy 
with the creations of tethers. He was ever on the look-out for new 
ideas, and when he did so he embraced them with eagerness and 
often with pitvipiuncy. Although apparently wra]>petl up in him- 
»lf and supp*>e*Nl to be egotistic^, exci^pt in seasons of rare exalteil- 
nesa, as in the year 1S44A he was really deficient in self-confidence. 
Tbew was alwav* ^me pers*>n representing some theory or system 
esexvisinc an influenc^e over his mind. In his <sallot days* it was 
Mr. Hi-mer or Sir Sanu^el Romilly ; in later and more impt^rtant 
periw ;: was the rh;ke M Wellington, the King of the French, Mr. 
Jnoes L-»r2. ^>r:)f .yhfrs. anl finally Mr. CoKlon."' 

Mr. l>:*T»f '.i, wh i« s.v*"::y was always of far too powerful a kind 
t^ allv^ hia to >l:nk f^.:*^ knew very well, as he afterwanU sjiid. 
tka: TTarn.-il'T fr ilie ir. T-en: the Oonser>*atiTe CfO>-emment was 



stronger at the end of the session of 1845 than even aft tilia cm- 
mencement of the session of 1842. *' If they bad forfeitBi tti 
hearts of their adherents, they had not lost their votes ; while M 
in Parliament and the country they had succeeded in appropciiti^ 
a mass of loose, superficial opinion, not trammeUed by party ti^ 
and which complacently recognized in their measorea the gradual mi 
moderate fulfilment of a latitudinarian policy botb in Chureh mi 
State." The same keen observer goes on to remark of those wA 
whom we are immediately concerned, that in spite of tbeir pownof 
debate and their external organization, the close of tbe sesaioii tai 
the members of the Manchester confederacy reduced to sileBioe. Hi 
state of prices, of the harvests, of commerce bad rendered a^pA 
varied even by the persuasive ingenuity of Mr. Cobden a weaaMi 
iteration.^ 

Cobden himself^ however, knew exactly how things stood, mi 
foresaw with precision how they would move. In the summer 4 
1845, when Parliament had found his appeal a wearisome itentk^ 
he had beforo him one of those immense multdtudea, such as cnH 
only be assembled, he said, in ancient Rome to witness the liibd 
conflicts of men, or as can now be found in Spain to witnM fk 
brutal conflicts of ftTn'mftlw- What, he asked, if yon conld get bk 
the innermost minds of the Ministers, would yon find them thiokiii 
as to the repeal of the Com Laws ? ^ I know it as well as tho^ 
I were in their hearts. It is this : they are all afraid that fti 
Com Law cannot be maintained — ^no, not a rag of it, dnring a pni 
of scarcity prices, of a famine season, such as we bad in "39, '^io^ai 
'41. They know it They are prepared when such a time c^me^to 
abolish the Com Laws, and they have made up their minds ts IL 
There is no doubt in the world of it They are going to repeal i^' 
he went on, ''as I told you — mark my words— at a sesiOBflf 
distress. That distress may come ; aye, three weeks of shovvy 
weather when the wheat is in bloom or ripening, would repesl tks 
Com Laws." ' You cannot call statesmanship, be scornfully agai 
a policy which leaves the industrial scheme of such a c/mtif 
as ours to stand or fid! in such a way as this on tbe cast d i 
die. It was not long before events put Cobden startlingly ii tfe 
right 

The great popular agitation of the year, as it happened, was cuBi 
by a measure which touched a very different kind of sensilifi^. 
This session Peel introduced the memorable proposal lor th 
augmentation of the grant to the Catholic College aft Mayaoo^ 
Nothing that he ever did showed greater courage than tbe MaynooA 
grant ; for though he carried his second reading by tbe encnaos 
majority of 147, Mr. Gladstone was undoubtedly right when b 
reluctantly affirmed that the minority represented tbe prsfalai 
sense of a great majority of the people of England and Scodni 
The principles on whidi Peel defended tbe increased gmt to 
Maynooth, pointed very directly towards a scheme for the adov* 
ment of the Catholic clergy. It was for this reason, among ote^ 
that Lord John Russell supported the increased grant "Tte 
aiguments," he said, ''which are so sound, and as I think m 
incontrovertible, for an endowment for the education of the 
Catholic priesthood, would prove on another occasion equally 
and incontrovertible for an endowment to mAit^fftiw that 
It is doubtful whether any Liberal leader will ever again be ahk to 
take what was once so wise and just a position, but there is idl 
room for the position which Cobden took. Mr. Bright oppossd tk 
grant altogether, on the ground that no purely ecclesiastical ntfii- 
tution should be paid for out of the public taxes. Cobden, oa thi 
contrary, both spoke and voted for Uie Ministerial BilL He m 
unable to And in it anything relating to the endowment of tk» 
Catholic clergy : what he voted for was simply and porsly * 
extended educational grant What objection could there be to 
giving a good education, in any manner in which it can he boA 
effectually gi>'en, to a body of men who are to be tbe instnctos 
of many millions of people T You give laige grants to elemoitflT 
schools in Iivland ; yon vote money to the university, firom wkkk 
the Catholic cleigy cannot benefit ; but if yon support instmcliflB 
to Roman Catholics at all, it is wise and politic to give it to ^ 
clorg}* l>efore eveiy other order. On the merite he would support 
the pit^pt^uiU and he would do so all the more cheerfully oo tfai 
> Lifti^f Btniintk^p.1. * 4»Mrto, i 202, 9(«. 
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gronnd that it was acceptable to the Irish people.^ This is as wise 
as political wisdom can be, but the present state of the Irish 
nniversit^F question looks as if Mr. Bright's view, and not Cobden's, 
had won the day. 

The following extracts from letters to his wife will show how 
Cobden passed the time from day to day, during this anxious and 
wearisome session : — 

** London, Feb, 11, 1845. — I met Lord Howick [the present Earl 
Grey] at dinner, as was told you by Miss Bright He did not 
convert me to Whiggery, nor did he make any attempt upon my 
virtue. He is in very good temper with the League, and quite 
disposed to help us, and to throw the fixed duty overboard. Bright 
made a very powerful but rasping speech the other night The 
milk-and-water people will find fault with him, but he is a noble 
&II0W, and ought to be backed up by every genuine Free-Trader.** 

** April 11. — We are all being plagued to death with the fEuiatics 
about the Maynooth grant The dissenters and the church people 
have joined together to put the screw upon the members. However, 
I expect that Peel will carry his measure by a large majority." 

*April 14 — We are still being very much persecuted by the 
fimatics ; all the bigots in the countiy seem to be using the privilege 
of writing their remonstrances to me." 

** April 28. — I can't fix the day, I am sorry to say, when I shall 
positively see you. There is a notice of motion standing by Lord 
John Russell upon the state of the labouring population, which I am 
almost compelled to take a part in. If I were to be absent, it would 
be construed into a slight on the Whig party. It stands for Friday, 
but I am not without hope that he may put it off till after the 
Whitsun holidays. I will learn his views to-morrow if I can." 

^June 19. — On Wednesday I was to speak at Covcnt Garden, and 
being confined all the day in the Committee-room, and having to pre- 
pare my speech after four o'clock, I knew I should be excused writing. 
I find it very difficult to get up my spirits to appear before a large 
audience like that at Covent Garden. Indeed I feel myself to be 
only acting a part, in appearing to speak with energy, hope, and 
confidence. I can't go through another period such as the present 
session, to be harassed and annoyed as I have been in every possible 
way ; it would kill me. I have not the least idea when I ^all be 
released from my attendance at the Committee. To-day we have 
been bored with a three hours' speech from a counsel, who would 
have nothing else to do if he released us from our confinement I 
expect we shall have another week of it at least" 

**June 20. — Now I will give you a specimen of my day's work. 
Our Committee meets at twelve and sits till four. Then the House 
commences, and lasts on an average till twelve^ Twice last week I 
sat till two o'clock in the House, having been under the roof for 
fourteen hours. Next morning I can't be down till nine o'clock, 
and scarcely have I got breakfast, and glanced at the Votes and 
Proceedings for the day, when I must start again for the House. 
You will, I think, excuse me after this, if I am not a very good 
correspondent" 

" June 24. — There never was such a case of petty persecution as I 
am enduring in this Railway Committee ! We have been now nearly 
five weeks sitting, hearing witnesses, and listening to the tedious 
harangues of counsel about a lot of paltry lines among the little 
towns and villages in Norfolk and Suffolk. I thought we should 
have got to the end of our work in a fortnight or three weeks, but 
now we are threatened with another week or ten days. And the great 
misfortune is, that we have no power to put any restraint upon the 
tongues of the counsel, who are paid in proportion to the length of 
time they can waste. But I have made up my mind to go down to 
Manchester on Friday night at any rate, although I shall be obliged 
to come up again on Sunday night, to be here in the Committee at 
twelve o'clock." 

" June 26. — The meeting at Covent Garden was as usual a bumper, 
but I did not think the speaking was quite up to the mark. I have 
had a successful motion for a Commispion to inquire into the subject 
of the Railway gauges. I moved it again yesterday as a substantive 

' April 18. In Wrenty-fire ywini Cobden imd Mr. Bright only went twice 
into nifTerent lobbien. This wm one occjiwion. The other concerned the 
expenditure at Sonth Kennington. Cobden m a Commuwioner for the 
Qroat Exhibition supported I^ince Albert's policy. 



motion, and it was agreed to by all parties. It is well to do some- 
thing practical in the House occasionally, as it gives one the standing 
of a man of business." 

Over all these busy interests hung a heavy cloud of the gloomiest 
thoughts. Throughout the session Cobden's mind had been harassed 
almost beyond endurance by a host of dark cares ; and it is only by 
knowing what these amounted to, that we can measure the intensi^ 
of a devotion to public concerns which could sustain itself unabated 
under this galling pressure. The following extracts from letters to 
his brother will suffice to show us what was going on. At the end of 
the session of 1844, he had allowed a groan to escape him, extorted 
by the reports which his brother had sent him of the state of their 
business : — " I shall have a month or two for private business, and. 
Heaven knows, it is not before it is required. It is a dog's life I am 
leading, and I wish I could see my way out of the collar." ^ But in 
the recess of 1844, as in that of the previous year, he had been 
speedily dragged back from his own affairs to those of the League 
and the country. Throughout the spring of 1845, however, things 
were rapidly approaching a crisis from which there seemed to be no 
escape. 

A friend of Cobden's, who was engaged in the same business, has 
told me how he received a message one afternoon in the winter before 
this, that Cobden wished to see him. He went over to the office in 
Mosley Street, and found him on the edge of dark sitting with his 
feet on the fender, looking gloomily into the languishing fire. He 
was evidently in great misery. Cobden had sent for him to seek his 
advice how to extricate himself from the difficulties in which his 
business had become involved. They summoned a second friend to 
their sombre councils. There was no doubt either of the seriousness 
of the position or of the causes to which it was due. His business, 
they told him, wanted a head. If he persisted in his present course, 
nothing on earth could keep him from ruin. He must retire from 
public life, and must retire from, it without the loss of a day. Cobden 
struggled desperately against the sentence. The battle, he said, was 
so momentous, and perhaps so nearly won. One of his counsellors 
asked him how he could either work or rest with a black load like 
this upon his mind. " Oh," said Cobden, " when I am about public 
affairs I never think of it ; it does not touch me ; I am asleep the 
moment my head is on the pillow." 

A few months later the difficulty could no longer be evaded. In 
September, Cobden, at the cost of anguish which we may imagine, 
came to the terrible resolution to give up public affairs. He wrote a 
letter, describing his position and the resolve to which it had driven 
him, to the friend who had for four unresting years been his daily 
comrade and fellow-soldier, and whose mere presence at his side, he 
once said, was more to him than the active support of a hundred 
other men. Mr. Bright was then travelling in Scotland. The letter 
found him one evening at an hotel in Inverness. It was the wettest 
autumn in the memory of man, and the rain came over the hills in a 
downpour that never ceased by night or by day. It was the rain that 
rained away the Com Laws. Cobden begged of Mr. Bright to bum 
what he had written, and the injunction was obeyed. It was a 
beautiful letter, Mr. Bright has said : surely we may say no less of 
the reply : — 

** InrerncM, September 20/A, 1845. 

" Mt dear Cobden,— I received your letter of the 15th yesterday 
evening, on my arrival here. Its contents have made me more sad 
than I can express ; it seems as if this untoward event contained 
within it an affliction personal for myself, great public loss, a heavy 
blow to one for whom I feel a sincere friendship, and not a little of 
danger to the great cause in which we have been fellow-labourenL 

" I would retum home without a day's delay, if I had a valid 
excuse for my sisters who are here with me. We have now been out 
nearly three weeks, and may possibly be as much longer before we 
reach home ; our plan being pretty well chalked out beforehand, I 
don't see how I can greatly change it without giving a sufficient 
reason. But it does not appear needful that you should take any 
hasty step in the matter. Too much is at stake, both for you and for 
the public, to make any sudden decision advisable. I may therefore 
be home in time for us to have some conversation before anything 

1 To F. W. Cobden. Leamhigton, 8th Angast, 1844. 
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comes before the public. Nothing of it ahall pass 1117 lips, and I 
would uige nothing to be done till the latest moment, in the hope 
that some way of escape may yet be found. I am of opinion that 
your letiiement would be tantamount to a dissolution of the League ; 
its mainspring would be gone. I can in no degree take your place. 
As a second I can fight ; but there are incapacities about me, of 
which I am fully conscious, which prevent my being more than a 
second in such a work as we have laboured in. Do not think I wish 
to add to your trouble by writing thus ; but I am most anxious that 
some delay should take place, and therefore I uige that which I fully 
belieye, that the League's existence depends mostly upon you, and 
that if the shock cannot be avoided, it should be given only after 
the weightiest consideration, and in such way as to produce the 
least eviL 

" Be assured that in all this disappointment you have my heartfelt 
sympathy. We have worked long and hard and cordially together ; 
and I can say most truly that the more I have known of you, 
the more have I had reason to admire and esteem you, and now when 
a heavy cloud seems upon us, I must not wholly give up the hope 
that we may yet labour in the good cause until all is gained for 
which we have striven. You speak of the attempts which have been 
made to raise the passion which led to the death of Abel, and to 
weaken us by destroying the confidence which was needful to our 
successful co-operation. If such attempts have been made, they have 
wholly faUed. To help on the cause, I am sure each of us would in 
any way have led or followed ; we held our natural and just position, 
and hence our success. In myself I know nothing that at this 
moment would rejoice me more, except the absence of these difficulties, 
than that my retirement from the field could in any way maintain 
you in the front rank. The victory is now in reality gained, and our 
object will before very long be accomplished ; but it is often as 
difficult to leave a victory as to gain it, and the sagacity of leaders 
cannot be dispensed with while anything remains to be done. Be 
assured I shall think of little else but this distressing turn of affairs 
till I miKt you ; and whilst I am sorry that such should be the 
position of things, I cannot but applaud the determination you show 
to look them full in the face, and to grapple with the difficulties 
whilst they are yet surmountable. 

" I have written this letter under feelings to which I have not been 
able to give expression, but you will believe that 

^ I am, with much sympathy and esteem, 

" Your sincere friend, 

"John Bright." 

The writer, however, felt the bad tidings lying too heavily on him 
to be able to endure inaction. A day or two later Mr. Bright changed 
his plans and hastened southwards. Helpful projects revolved in his 
mind, as he watched the postboys before him pressing on through the 
steaming rain. When he reached Manchester, he and one or two 
friends procured the sum of money which sufficed to tide over the 
emeigcncy. For the moment Cobden was free to return to the cause 
which was now on the eve of victory. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE AUTUMN OF 1845. 

Th« Story of the autumn of 1846 has often been told, and it is 
not necessary that it should be told over again in any detail in these 
pages. It constitutes one of the most memorable episodes in the 
hirtoiy of party. It was the turning-point in the career of one of 
the most remarkable of Engligh Ministers. It marked the decisive 
step in the greatest of all revolutions in our commercial policy. And 
it remains the central incident in the public life of the statesman 
who ii the subject of these memoirn. 

In his powerful speech in 1844 Cobden had reminded the House of 
Coamion.«, for men were apt to forget it, he said, that in Ireland there 
WM a dulT at that day of eighteen shillings a quarter upon the 
iiapot of foreign wheat Will it be believed in future ages, he 
cried, tbfltt in a countiT periodically on the point of actual famine^ 
at a tiae wLea its inhabitants subsisted on the lowest fooil, the very 
rf ikt taxih — ihere was a law in existence which virtually 



prohibited the importation of bread Y^ The eriiu Iiad now wbML 
The session was hardly at an end before disquieting nunoim begn 
to come over horn Ireland. As the autumn advancedy it beoai 
certain that the potato crop was a disastrouB fedlnze. The Wm 
Minister had, in his own words, devoted almoet every hour of \m 
time, after the severe labours of the session, to watching chanoei ai 
reading evidence night and day, in anticipation of tlie heavy eikiiii^ 
which hung over the nation. By the middle of October tti 
apprehension of actual scarcity had become very vivid, and he vnfe 
to Sir James Graham that the only effectual remedy was the xemoiil 
of impediments to import On the last day of the month, te 
members of the Cabinet met in great haste. Three other meelii| 
took place within the week. A marked diveigence of opaia 
instantly became manifest Sir Robert Peel wished to umiiii 
Parliament, and to advise the suspension for a limited period of Ai 
r^trictions on importation. Lord Aberdeen, Mr. Sidney Hertoi 
and Sir James Graham supported this view. The other membeatf 
the Cabinet, following Lord Stanley and the Duke of Wellingbi, 
dissented. Peel did not disguise, and the dissidenta vrere well sibl 
how difBicult it might be to put the com duties on again if thejkd 
once been taken oE It was felt on both sides that the great stn^ 
which had been going on ever since the Whigs proposed their fixii 
duty, and in which Peel had shown so many ominous sigoiaf 
change, was now coming to an issue. On both aides there ¥» i 
natural reluctance to precipitate it On the 6th of Norcmbs 
Ministers separated without coming to a decision. 

A skilful enemy was intently watching their proceedings fitm ^ 
northern metropolis. On the 22nd of Novemb^ Lord John BqkL 
launched from Edinburgh his famous letter to his constitueDti ii 
the City of London. He had seen in the public prints t>iitt ViBi^m 
had met ; that they had consulted together for many days ; and te 
nothing had been done. Under these dreumstances he thou^ tk 
the Government were not performing their duty to their Sonrei^ 
and their country. The present state of the conntzy could not be 
viewed without apprehension. Procrastination might preduce i 
state of suffering that was frightful to contemplate, but bok 
precaution might avert serious evils. It was no longer worth wkik 
to contend for a fixed duty. Let them all then unite to put sn eu 
to a system which had been proved to be the blight of commact, 
the bane of agriculture, the source of bitter division among ^'^•^^ 
the cause of penury, fever, mortality, and crime among the people, ff 
this end was to be achieved, it must be gained by the oneqnifDd 
expression of the public voice. ^ 

The Edinburgh Letter was the formal annomicement that Lad 
John Eussell had come round to Cobden*s programme, the vimdif 
of Free Trade by agitation. Sir Robert Ped's conversion, as ever- 
body knows, was very freely imputed both at the time and afterwsdi 
to interested and ambitious motives. It is hard to nndentand <b 
what ground the same imputation might not have been sustained is 
the case of the corresponding conversion of Lord John. The obrio« 
truth is that they were both of them too clear-sighted not to peicein 
that events had, at last, shown that Cobden and his friends werc n 
the right, and that the time had come for admitting it Loid Job 
Eussell*8 adhesion made the victory of the League certain. Mi: 
Bright happened to be on the platform at a railway station in 
Yorkshire, as Lord John Eussell passed through on hiB way tae 
the north to Osborne. He stepped into the carriage for a fcv 
moments. " Your letter," said Mr. Bright, ^ has now made ^ 
total and immediate repeal of the Com Law inevitable ; noduff 
can save it" The letter had in fact done no less than thJM . 

Immediately on its publication Sir Robert Peel summoned bi» 
Cabinet His view had been that Parliament ought to be **^^ 
together, on the assumption that the measure of relief which he w» 
prepared to introduce would virtually compel a reconsidentian d 
the whole question of Protection. After the Edinburgh Letter be 
considered that this step would appear to be a servile aoqnieMeBee 
in the views of the leader of the Opposition. Still he was pie|ax«d 
to stand to his post, and to run the risk of this xepixMich, provided 
that his colleagues were unanimous. They were not aa Loid 
Stanley was intractable, and others in the Qovemment were nesiir 
as hostile. Thinking, Uierefore, that he should hSl in the attemfC 

^ Spuelm, L 101 
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to settle the question, and that after vebement contests and tbe new 
comblnBtions that would be formed, probably worse t«nnB would be 
made than if some me else were to ttndertake the settlement of tbe 
question, the Miniater felt it tiis duty to resign. That event took 
plow on tbe 5tli of December. For a fortnight the coantrj 
remained without n responsible AdmiiURtration. 

The abiLre of the League in this startling CAtoatfophe did not 
escape Cotxlen's eye. Tbe prospect of famine in Ireland had no 
aooner become definite, than the League at once prepared for action. 
Before the end of October, and before the first of tbe Cabinet 
Conncils, they heU a great meeting of many thouaanda of petsoM 
At Hancbeater, and announced a series of meetings in the other great 
towns of tbe kingdom. Tbe Ministers were quite aware what this 
meant, and that they could not face it Sir James Qraham warned 
Peel that the Anti-Com-Loiw ferment wiu about to commence. _It 
ironld, he said, !« the most formidable movement in modem times. 
There was a pnuse for a few days during the deliberations of tbe 
GoTemment, because everybody expecleil that each successive mail 
would carty to him tbe welcome decision of the Cabinet that the 
ports had been already opened. And why were they not opened? 
«sked Cobden. Because the League was known to be strong enough 
to prevent them from being shut again. If there had been no 
Anli-Com-Law League in tbe middle of Novemljer, the porta 
■would have been opened a month ago. It was because they knew 
■well in the Cabinet, and because the londlorda knew well, that the 
qnettion of total and immediate repeal of the Com Law was at stake, 
that they were ready to risk, like desperate gamblers, all that might 
befall dnring the next six months, rather than part with that law.' 
When the Cabinets cajue to an end without any action being taken, 
tHen genuine alarm spread through the country, and the atorm of 
agitation began in good earnest. People knew pretty well where the 
difficulty lay. They were told that it was the Duke of Wellington 
and Lord Stanley who had decided that the people of England and 
Iteland should not be allowed to feed themselves. Cobden went to a 
great gathering at Birmingham (November 13th). II I mi-ilake not, 
be said, yon have tried the metal of the noble warrior before in 
Birmingham. The Duke ia a man whom all like to honour for his 
high coun^e, his firmness of resolve, his indomitable perseverance. 
*' But let mo remind him," cried Cobden, amid a storm of strennous 
and persistent approval, " that notwithstanding all hia victories in the 
Beld, he never yet entered into a contest with Englishmen in which 
be was not beaten." Sven the Edinburgh Letter, in spite of Cobden's 
trtist in the high integrity of the writer, did not disarm his vigilance. 
The letter had transformed Lonl John "&om the moat obscure into 
the most popular and prominent man of the day.' Bat the Whig 
party was nothing withont the Free Traders. The Tory party was 
broken to atoms by the mptitre among their leaders. The Leogae 
^one stood erect and aloft amid the ruins of the factions.' 

Tbe activily of the League was incessant Now that their question 
bad become practically urgent, and an occasion for the fall of 
ministries and the strife of parties, public interest in their proceedings 
acquired a new keennew. " I had reckoned npon getting home on 
S^urdny," Cobden writes to hia wife from Stroud (Dec. 4), "but 
Lord Ducie has put the screw upon us. We have no alleraative but 
to sleep at his house on Saturday night, in order to attend a meeting 
on the afternoon at his neighbouring town of Wooton-nnder-Edge. 
We could not resist his appeaL This throws me out in my plans, 
and I shall not seo you till Wednesday. We shall go up to London 
on Sunday afternoon to sleep there, and meet Villiers, and others for 
a talk, and on Monday we shall go to Notts, neit day to Derby, and 
<in Wednesday home. The Timet newspaper of to-day, which has 
jnst come to hand here, reports that the Qovenunent has determined 
to call Parlianient together the first week in January, and propose 
total repeal ! If this be trae, the day of my emancipation is nearer 
than I expected. But we must be on our guard, and not eipect too 
moch from the Government They will attempt to cheat na yet 
Our meetings are everywhere glorioualy attended. There is a perfect 
unanimity among all clMses ; not a syllable about Chartism or any 
other iim, and not a word of dwsent Bright and I are almost off o\n 
It^-B, five days this week in crowded meetings." 

Sir Robert Peel resigned on the 6th of December. The Queen 
■ ,^iucAu, i. 33S. Nov. 13,1645, ' Sptch€$,\.S4». Deo. IT. 



sent for Lord John Bnssell, and commissioned him to form on 
Administration. Lord John wrote two letters to Cobden on t)ie 
some day. In the first, he gave the leader of the body which hml 
shaken down a great Ministry ond compelled on important revolution 
in policy, a provisional invitation to take one of the humblest posts 
ia the ministerial hierarchy ; — 

"Chcshsm Plus, Die. 10, 1S45. 

" Dbab Sm,— I do not expect that I shall be able to form an 
Administration. If I should, however, on this occasion or a future 
one, I shall ask joa to assist me by accepting tbe office of Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade, Lord Clarendon being the President 
and the Vice-PreHdent having to represent the department in the 
House of Commons. 

" I remain, yours faithfully, 

"J. RnSBKLU'" 

The reader will smile at this proposal, when be thinks of the 
composition of Liberal Governments since the death of Lord 
Palmerston. The difierence between then and now marks the decay 
of Whig predominance within tha five-acd-thirty years that have 
intervened. Cobden's reply to the unflatteriag offer might have 
been foreseea There is little doubt that it would have been tbe 
some, even if the offer had been of a more serious kind. 

■ HaiiFbester, Da. 90. 184S. 
" Dear Lord John, — I fee] greatly honoured by the offer of the 
office of Vice-President of the Board of Trade, in the event of yonr 
being able to form an Administration. In preferring to remain at 
my post as the out-of-doors advocate of Free Trade, I am acting 
from the conviction that I can render you more efficient assistance in 
carrying oat our principle by retaining my present position, than by 
entering yonr Government in an official capacity. Again aunring 
you how highly 1 eateem this eipresaion of your confidence, 
" I remain, dear Lord John, 

''Most faithfully yours, 

"BlOHARD f^BDIN.'' 

This reply crossed the second note which Lord John Russell bad 
written to him on tbe previous day ; — 

" Dte. 19, IB4S. 

" Deab Sir, — In consequence of what I wrote this morning, I 
ROW write to inform yon that I have not been able to form ■ 
Ministry, 

"All those who were to be my colleagues had agreed to the total 
repeal of the Com Laws. Other differences on another subject have 
caused our feilure. 

'*I remain, yonn faithfully, 

"J. RuasiLL." 

No one doubts the sincerity either of Lord John's attempt to form 
a government, or of his honest acquiescence in its failure. It was 
obviously much easier for Sir Robert Peel to settle the Com question, 
because he would have the votes of the Whigs and the Free Traders, 
as well OS that of a large body, if not the majority, of his usual 
Eupportere. It was not certain that Lord John could have settled it 
for the simple reason that many of the Conservatives, especially in 
the House of Lonls, would have declined to follow him in a polic? 
which they bonlly persuaded themselves to accept from Wellington 
and Peel. 

On the failure of his rival. Sir Robert Peel went to Windsor, 
withdrew his resignation, and returned to London, having already 
resumed the functions of the First Ktinister of the Crown. He hoped 
by speaking to his colleagues from the point of a definitely accepted 
position, to secure the support of thoM who bad dissented from him 
at the beginning of the month- thie at least of tbo fnrvivoTs, who 
was in a position to know Peel's mind at this moment, holds it for 
certain that the Minister returned to town in the afternoon of the 
SOth, in full confidence that he would carry his party with him in 
the tremendous step which he had resolved to take. Lord Stanley 
withdrew at once, but Peel persisted in thinking that the schism 
would end there. It was not many weeks before he found out his 
mistake. Thirty years after these events, when Peel's bitterest 
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It hid bj a iungular destiny raised himself to the height of 
from which Peel was now looking down upon him, he made 
enstmg remark on a criticiBm that had been published upon 
hii cveet. ^ The writer," said Lord Beaconsfield, " fails to do justice 
to a Miiking distinction in my political history. The Duke of 
WdUington in passing Catholic Emancipation, and Sir Robert Peel 
in r^tealing the Com Laws, conceded necessary measures of progress, 
bst fikcy hroht mp the party. I passed Household Suffrage, but I kept 
1^ party together and brought it into power." It has often been 
nmfhni'^tA by ocmiemporarieB with good information as to the state of 
lidapw ihat Peel would have been as successful as Mr. Disraeli after- 
wajdk wMk in gdxiiig his party through an awkward gap, if he had 
tmir RfffUKmrt^ to call them together and had candidly laid before 
tiioL ^it jwditani] eoojiderations on which Ids new policy was 
iacndffd. Thsmt who hold this opinion are possibly right. It is, 
easy to peroeiTe that Peel's situation was distinguished by 
pfmliiriaatfL One was that he had gone through the same 
lidfove : be Lad already done by Protestantism as he was now 
duoip vr PnoecskcL ; he had suddenly carried out a policy of which 
ht hML tMxsi iht dtdMTbd. and conspicuous opponent. It was the 
miMi-7«iJL {£ IVocesuniism and the Church, who had repealed the 
TiiC MhL Cscpaasi'JL. Acts, who had carried Catholic Emancipation, 
viar iufci ixta^naed tike Maynooth Grant, and who was believed to be 
TUhfiTHcrrg I2ifc edvwment of the Irish priests. Feats of this kind 
ni' WB xiiar nspecuoh. In the second place, it was comparatively 
oaf lc> pcBss»ir iht ConseiratiTes to assent to a lower franchise, 
tiicinw- irw 'jb txiOL in their hearts believed that any manipulation 
a: zm «r*Titft woc^i take away fnaa them anything which they 
iL'T TkJiJrtsL Vcuj iLjLZij of them, on the other hand, did believe 

of the Com Laws would take awav from them 
Tilzi^ extremely. Political plausibilities will 
svamajt ma, tw cTt^ryiiixc, nve the deprivation of their property. 
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wLether Sir Eobert Peel could under any 
lATt ZT^rkLM cpcm hia party to follow him. It is 
LkS 22 fthonld have been so. The Minister 
'jtrL v::! Hit party was noL Even Cobden, when 
ic ijtt incriit tT,:i, a dibianoe. thought that it would be wrong 
lilt H:nuit wli-jL wa» elected to Tnaintain Protection should 
p^eo^fft tzil do the very reverse." Long afterwards, 
I ft 'iixaix'j:Tk w*iT*: £2v«n to tht; world. Cobden still held that 
« mJi ut '^ xlvJl **L^ a oifficult to reconcile in his conduct in 
luift yawfjftti, hiua erernTLing uf said and confessed that he can urge 
<i. juft Qid'Ok'JL,* ^ T'L.t amplest explanation is the true one. It is a 
■*'"** "^^ Vy tinn'ni"- that because Peel was a great parliamentary com- 
jwndex, Le hkd uttu mastered by the parliamentary vice of measuring 
T^Titi' Welfare by the c/^nveniences of his party or the maintenance 
qI a majority in a division. A colleague of Sir Robert Peel in this 
\Awnfniicfr^M*\emi who lias had uurivalled opportunities of seeing great 
poblie penonages, speaks of him as the most " laboriously conscien- 
tioiis '' man that he has ever known.^ It was his conscience that had 
become involved in the change of commercial policy. He could, as 
be believed, and as he afterwards told Cobden himself, have parried 
the .power of the League for three or four years. But he had come 
to the conviction that the maintenance of restriction was both 
ansoand and dangerous, was not only impolitic but unjust. It was 
possible for him to conceal his conviction, or to act as if it did not 
Confidence in public men, he said, is shaken when they 
change their opinions, but confidence ought to be much more shaken 
when public men have not the courage to change their course when 
«rjBTinced of their error. But why did he not consult political 
diawrnm by allowing Lord John Russell to carry repeal, or at least 
hir ukiti^ the opinion of the country ? Because Lord John could 
iMit Lkt« came'l repeal ; and Peel could neither see any advantage in 
MiAwMv^A fM imtion i' aelay, nor could he admit the iucompetency 
«tf tint ytumXil ftfliament to deal with that, as with every other 

%imauwuUt ik^ I^eacrrie made ready to give hini effective support. 
WhiiUn«r ftuay l«t« V/^«n the case with Sir Robert Peel himself, it 
is oectoiL filial 'Ar.*K7 per^pU were afraid of the operations of the 

s ** Aikmifaf fur tfitMiifuuw m ^mtp sad experience,** he went on, ** the 
f finsa CMMHitt mmk>Ut* mm^mx W the SMse type." 




League. It was this confederation which kept both the Wkt| 
advocates of a fixed duty and the ProtectiomBt advocata d. tk 
existing law in order. In the last week in the year a meetiqgiB 
held at Manchester, at which it was resolved to lalse the 
sum of a quarter of a million of money for the purpoeee of 
The scene has often been described, how one man after 
called out in quick succession, ''A thousand pounds for me 1**1 
thousand pounds for us I " and so forth, untU, in leas than a eoi|li 
of hoiLrs, sixty thousand pounds had been subecribed on tiie ifa 
There were twenty-three persons or firms who pnt down « 
thousand pounds each, and twenty-five pereona half as aak 
Cobden, who was always received at every pnblic gathering baa^ 
this stirring cnsis with an indescribable vehemence of sympiAf 
and applause, addressed a few words to the excited and rMka 
men before him. " This meeting," he said, ^ will afford to i^ 
Administration the best possible support in carrying out its pa- 
ciples. If Sir Robert Peel will go on in an intelligible ai 
straightforward course, he will see that there ia starength faa^ 
in the coimtry to support him ; and I should not be apeakiiig Ai 
sentiments of the meeting, if I did not say that if he takei th 
straightforward, honest course, he will have the auppoit cf th 
League and the country as fully and as cordially as any oAi 
Prime Minister."^ 

At this time circumstances naturally b^;an to work a eonfla 
change in Cobden s attitude towards Sir Robert PeeL Three 
before, when the Minister left office, Cobden had allowed the 
nient of the hour to betray him into public expreeaions of exnhitia 
which were almost ferocious in their severity. Miaa Mj^T diuiM ks 
explained how this fierce outburst shocked aome of 
They appear, as has already been mentioned in another 
(p. 27), to have used the friends' privilege of dealing very fidtfafid^ 
with him. Cobden had speedily become conaciouB of his cnt 
One of those who remonstrated with him waa hia old fiM 
Ceorge Combe, to whom he replied as follows : — 

^* It was wrong to exult in Peel's fall, and yet the aoene of m 
indiscretion was calculated to throw me off my guard, and give m 
feelings for a moment the mastery of my judgment. I was spokiK 
in the face of nearly the entire adult male population of Stockpil 
whose terrible sufferings in 1841, when Peel took the govemart 
from the Whigs to maintain the very cfystem which was staniil 
them, were fresh in my memory. The news of the xetiiemest i 
the Peel Ministry reached Stockport a couple of hooiv befbit ^ 
meeting took place. When it was announced, the whole aadjoa 
sprang up, and gave three times three cheers. I was quite tika 
aback, and out came that virulent attack upon Peel, for iriikkl 
have been gently rapped on the knuckles by Mias MaitiaMi 
yourself, and many other esteemed correspondents. It v» ■ 
unpremeditated ebullition. Tell your good brother I will ksif • 
more watchful guard over the old serpent that ia within me forfti 
future. You must not judge me by what I say at these tnmahaHi 
public meetings.'' * 

The rest of this letter, describing his feelings abont pnUie lik 
has been given in a preceding chapter (pp. 27, 28^ In a waai 
letter, replying we may suppose to a request of Combed that b 
might be sllowed to show the first to some of their common fMsA^ 
Cobden referred fiercely enough, as he had previously doat ii 
public, to the extremely painful incident of 1843 : it hsi baa 
already described in its place.^ 

'' You are at liberty to make any use yon please of ^»^ ktler flf 
mine, and I really feel gratified and proud that you take so bo^ 
interest in preserving for me the good opinion of those whose ertMB 
is worth having. Now let me add, that although, as between jii 
and myself, I am eager to avow my regret at having been beti^ 
into a vindictive attack upon Peel, although I admit tli^t 
principle was violated in that speech, and that I should ha?e 
consulted what was due to myself if I had shown greater msgnaDiB% 
on the occasion, still as between any other looker-on and mysdl I 
must say that Peel's atrocious conduct towarda me ought not to kt 



^ See Prentioe't Hixtory of ikt Leapue, iL 41S. 
> To G, Oomhe, Mancberter, Dec 29, 1845. 
hiogranky, 11. 259—262. 
* Above, chap. xi. iq». 89, 87. 
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loet sight ol I do not complain of Ids insinuating that I wished tu 
incite to His assassination, and hounding on his party to destroy me 
in the eyes of the world. EUs conduct might have been excused on 
account of his state of mind, from the recent death of Drummond, 
and the distress' and anxiety of his wife and daughter, who, I believe, 
unnerved him by their alarm for his safety. But although this ex- 
cused him at the instant, it did not atone for his having failed to 
retract or explain his foul charge subsequently, which, in fact, made 
and now makes it a deliberate attempt at moral assassination, which 
I cannot and ought not to forget, and therefore I should feel justified 
in repeating what I said at Covent Qarden, that I should forfeit my 
own respect and that of my friends, if I ever exchanged a word with 
that man in private." ^ 

No nature was ever less disposed for the harbouring of long resent- 
ments, and it was not many weeks from this time before a curious 
incident had the effect of finally effacing the last trace of enmity 
between these two honoured men. A vulgar attack happened to be 
made in the course of debate on the Chairman of the League, which 
drew a rebuke from a member who was himself renovmed for bitter- 
ness of speech and the unbridled licence of his imputations. Mr. 
Disraeli defended the original assailant by appealing to the example 
of the Prime Minister, who had, if he did not mistake, accused a 
member of the League of abetting assassination. Sir Robert Peel 
immediately rose to explain that his intention at the time was to 
relieve Mr. Cobden in the most distinct manner from the imputation 
which by misapprehension he had put upon him. If any one present 
had stated to him that his reparation was not so complete, and his 
avowal of error not so unequivocal, as it ought to have been, he should 
at once have repeated it more plainly and distinctly. Cobden fol- 
lowed, saying that he had felt, and the country had felt, that the 
Minister's disavowal had not been so distinct as was to have been 
expected. He was glad that it had now been explicitly made, because 
it gave him an opportunity of expressing his own regret at the terms 
in which he had more than once referred to Sir Robert Peel. And 
BO witli the expression of a hope that the subject might never be 
revived, the incident came to an end. 



CHAPTER XV. 

REPEAL OF THE COBN LAWS AND FALL OF THB GOVERNMENT. 

The public excitement and private anxieties of the year which had 
just come to an end, had seriously shxiken Cobden's health. Before 
Parliament opened he was laid up with a complicated affection of 
head, ears, and throat, the result of laborious speaking to great 
audiences in the open air or in vast halls. He remained liable for 
the rest of his life to dea&iess and hoarseness. All through the 
Session of 1846 he was out of health. Fortunately, circumstances 
had now taken a turn which no longer demanded much more from 
him than silent vigilance. 

A few days after the Session opened, the Prime Minister announced 
his proposals. The repeal of the Com Laws was to be totaL But it 
was not to be immediate. The ports were not to be entirely open for 
three years. During this interval there was to be a sliding scale, 
with a maximum duty of ten shillings when the price of wheat should 
be under forty -eight shillings, and a minimum duty of four shillings 
when the price reached fifty-four shillings a quarter. The views of 
the League therefore would not be fully realized until February, 
1849. 

The opponents of the Minister began to talk of an appeal to the 
country, and Cobden addressed himself to this critical point in the 
one speech of any importance which he felt called upon to make 
through the whole of these protracted debates. H& plied the Pro- 
tectionists with defiant tests of the national opinion. The petitions 
for repeal hod ten times as many signatures as petitions for Protec- 
tion. But, they cried, the most numerously signed were fictitious. 
Then let them try public meetings. He challenged them to hold a 
single public and open meeting anywhere in the land. Then for 
parliamentary representation. " I ought to know,'* he said, ^ as much 
about the state of the representation and of the registration as any 

> To Geo, Comb€, Mancheitcr, Feb. 1840. 



man in this House. Probably no one has given so much attention to 
that question as I have done, and I distinctly deny that you have the 
slightest probability of gaining a numerical majority, if a dissolution 
took place to-morrow. Now I would not have said this three months 
ago ; but your party is broken up.** Four-fifths of the Conservatives 
from the towns in Uie north of England were followers of Sir Robert 
Peel, and not of the Protectionist Dukes. They had been for Free 
Trade all along, but they had confidence in the Minister, that he 
would do what was necessary at the proper time. But let them sup- 
pose that the Protectionists might have a numerical majority. What 
would be the character of the minority ? It would contain the 
whole twenty members for the metropolis and the metropolitan 
county. Edinburgh and Dublin woxQd follow London. There was 
not in all Qreat Britain a tovm of five-and-twenty thousand inhabit- 
ants, not even Liverpool or Bristol, which would not send members 
pledged to Free Trade. What woidd a majority of twenty or thirty 
men in pocket-boroughs and nomination counties do in £eu;e of such a 
minority as this ? They would shrink aghast from the position in 
which they found themselves. The members who came up under 
such circumstances to maintain the Com Laws from their Ripons 
and Stamfords, Woodstocks and Marlboroughs, would not defend 
their views a day after they had found out so vast a moral prepon- 
derance of public opinion as this.^ 

The first reading was carried by a majority of 337 to 240. But an 
acute observer gave Cobden what was perhaps the superfluous warn- 
ing, not to allow the victory to throw him off his guard. The 
difficulties were still to come, and they were very serious. In spite 
of the extraordinary position in which they had been left by the 
desertion of Peel and all the rest of their leaders in both Houses of 
Parliament, excepting only Lord Stanley, the Protectionists were un- 
deniably strong. The bold and patient politician, of whom they 
then thought so lightly, but who was in fact the sustaining genius of 
their group, has described the steps by which they found new leaders 
and a coherent organization. Lord Qeorge Bentinck was not a great 
man, but then the most dexterous and far-seeing of parliamentary 
manceuvrers had his ear and was constantly by his side. Mr. Disraeli 
must be said to have sinned against light His compliments to Peel 
and Free Trade in 1842 prove it Lord Geoi^e Bentinck formed 
some views on the merits of Protection by-and-by, but the first 
impulse which moved him was resentment at betrayal It is easy 
to say that the key to his action was incensed party spleen, but the 
emotion was not wholly discreditable. One day he walked away 
from the House in company with a conspicuous member of the 
League. With that amicable freedom of remark which parliamentary 
habits permit and nourish even between the stoutest adversaries, the 
Leaguer expressed his wonder that Lord Qeorge Bentinck should 
fear any evil horn, the removal of the duty. *' Well," Lord Qeoige 
answered, ^ I keep horses in three counties, and they tell me that I 
shall save fifteen hundred a year by free trade. I don't care for that 
What I carmoi bear is being eoldJ* This was not the language of 
magnanimity or of statesmanship, but it aptly expressed the dogged 
anger of "the Manners, the Somersets, the Lowthers, and the 
Lennoxes, the Mileses and the Henleys, the Ihmcombes and the 
LiddeUs and the Torkes,'' and all the rest of that host of men of 
metal and large-acred squires whom the strange rhapsodist of the 
band has enumerated in a list as sonorous as Homer's catalogue of 
the ships.* These honest worthies did not know much about the 
Circle of the Exchanges, but they believed that Free Trade would 
destroy rent, and that the League was bent on overthrowing the 
Church and the Throne ; while they saw for themselves that their 
leader had become an apostate. But this country, as Cobden said at 
the time, is governed by the ignorance of the country. Their want 
of intelligence did not prevent them from possessing a dangerous 
power for the moment 

The majority on the first reading was a hollow and not an honest 
majority, and the Protectionists were quite aware of it The re- 
markable peculiarity of the parliamentary contest was that not a 
hundred members of the House of Commons were in favour of total 
repeal, and fewer still were in favour of immediate repeal Lord 
Palmerston, as Cobden wrote to a friend long after these events. 



> Spetehti, i. No. xxi. Feb. 27, 1846. 
s Lord O§orgt Beniuiek^ p. 218, oh. xv. 
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showed unmistakable signs that he was not unwilling to head or join 
a party to keep a fixed duty, but he was too shrewd to make such an 
attempt when success was impossible.^ In the Upper House it was 
notorious that not one peer in ten was in his heart inclined to pass 
the Com BilL If the Lords were to be coerced into giving Uieir 
assent, it was indispensable that the entire Whig party in the 
Commons should keep together and vote in every division. It was 
undoubtedly the interest of the Whigs to help Peel to get the Com 
Law out of the way, and then to turn him out But there was a 
natural temptation to trip him up before the time. 

The curious balance of factions fiUed the air with the spirit o^ 
intrigue, and until the very last there was good reason to apprehend 
that the Peers might force Peel to accept the compromise of a fixed 
duty, or else to extend the term for the expiration of the existing 
duty. 

The session had not advanced very far, before other dangers loomed 
on the horizon. The Ministry was doomed in any case. Whether 
Peel succeeded or failed with the Com Bill, nobody at this time 
thought it possible that he could carry on a Conservative Govern- 
ment in a new Parliament, and he could hardly become the chief of 
a Liberal Government. The question was whether and how he 
should repeal the Com Law. DifiSculties arose from a quarter where 
they were not expected. The misery of the winter in Ireland had 
produced its natural fruits in disorder and violence. The Ministry 
resorted for the eighteenth time since the Union to the stale device 
of a Coercion Bill, that stereotyped avowal, — and always made, 
strange to say, without shame or contrition, — of the secular neglect 
and incompetency of the English Qovemment of Ireland. Two 
serious inconveniences followed. The first was that the Irish 
members, led by O'Connell, persistently opposed by all the means in 
their power every step of this violent and shallow policy. It would 
have been ignoble if they had done less. But their just and laudable 
obstruction of the Coercion Bill interposed dangerous delays in the 
way of the Com BilL This, however, was not the only peril 
The Coercion Bill laid the train for a combination which could 
hardly have been foreseen, but which was eventually irresistible. 
Cobden and his friends were hostile to the measure on the policy and 
the merits, nor in any case could their votes have saved the Ministry. 
Lord John Russell and the Whigs had no objection to a Coercion 
Bill, of which for that matter they had been the steadiest patrouPi 
but they could not resist the temptation to pay off old scores when 
the Minister declared Coercion to be urgent, and then actually let it 
slumber for five months.' Lord Qeorge Bentinck discerned very 
early the elements of an invincible dilemma and a promising plot. 
If the Minister pushed the Coercion Bill, that would keep bade the 
Com BilL If he gave the priority to the Com Bill, this would 
prove that the Coercion Bill was not uigent, and therefore ought not 
to be supported. 

The great disadvantage that Cobden saw in the critical state of the 
Government throughout the session, was the encouragement that it 
held out to the House of Lords to delay RepeaL This made his own 
course and that of the League all the clearer. It was their policy 
loudly and pointedly to denounce all compromise on the part either 
of the Minister or of equivocal friends. Cobden did not fear that 
the Whigs would take means to reject the Bill, for this reason, and 
perhaps for no loftier one, that its rejection would afford Peel an 
opportunity of dissolving on the question ; and a dissolution, as 
Cobden whether rightly or wrongly believed, would snuff the Whigs 
out, obliterate all old party distinctions, ^' and give Peel a five years' 
lease at the head of a mixed progressive party."' 

We shall see presently what Peel himself had to say to this idea 
of a mixed progressive party. Meanwhile, Cobden's dklike and 
distrust of the Whigs was as intense as ever, and even drew upon 
him remonstrances from some of his own allies. What a bold farce 

1 n J, Parka, Jane 10, 1857. 

* We hare an excellent illastntion of the nractice of making Ireland the 
ihnttlecoek of English parties, in the fact that the Whigs who had turned 
ont Peel on tiia principle of Non-CJoercion, had not been in oflSce a month 
before they introduced an Irish Arms Bill. The opposition, however, was 
so sharp that the Bill was withdrawn in a fortnight. This Wliig levity was 
a match for the Tory lerity which had declared Uoercion urgent in January, 
and taken do steps to secure it until June. 

• 2b Mr, S^rgt, June 10, 18M. 



is it now to attempt to parade the Whig party as the Free Tradcn 
par excellence I I will be no party to such a fraud as the attempt ta 
build up its ruined popularity upon a question in which the Whig 
aristocracy and proprietors in the counties either take no intereit, oi; 
if so, only to resist it I see no advantage but much danger to our 
cause from the present efforts to set up the old party distinctions, sad 
calm reflection tells me that isolation is more and more the tree 
policy of the League."^ This idea held strong poeaeeaion of bin 
until the day of Peel's final defeat and resignation. 

Before coming to that, it will be convenient to state very brieiy 
the course of proceedings in Parliament The motion was made to 
go into Committee on the Resolutions, on the 9th February. Igightofi 
days later, after twelve nights of debate, and after one hundred and 
three speeches had been delivered, the Government "were successfol 
by a majority of ninety-seven. On March 2, the House went into 
Committee on the Resolutions, and Mr. Yilliers's amendment thit 
Repeal should be immediate as well as total, was lost by an immoae 
majority, barely short of two hundred. The Com Bill was tha 
read a second time on March 27, by a nugority of eighty-eight in 
a House of five hundred and sixteen ; and it wa.<) finally carried is 
the House of Commons at four o'clock in the morning of May 16, bj 
a majority of ninety-eight in a House of ^y^ hundred and fifty-oL 
The Lords made a much less effective opposition than, as is dbovi 
by Cobden's letters, was commonly expected. The second readisg 
was carried by two hundred and eleven against one hundred and 
sixty-four, or a majority of forty-seven. Amendments were moTsd 
in Committee, but none of them met with success, and Lord Stanlej, 
who led the Protectionists, declined to divide the House on the thiri 
reading. The Conservatives acted on the policy laid down by Ptel 
himself seven years before, as one of the working principles of tbe 
great party which he had formed-;-" a party which, existing in tk 
House of Commons, and deriving its strength firom the popular wiH 
should diminish the risk and deaden the shock of coUisions betwea 
the two deliberative branches of the legislature." * The battle hid 
been fought in the House of Commons, and as it had been loit 
there, then by Peel's salutary rule, the defeat was accepted a 
decisive. 

This is the proper place for Cobden's own story of his intcwti 
and occupations during that agitated session. We must not fcs^ 
that lus private affairs had only been provisionally arranged in tk 
previous autumn, and that they were as gloomy as his public positioi 
was triumphant Before giving the shorter correspondence, writta 
from day to day to his wife and his brother, it will be convenient to 
give letters, affording a more general view of what at this time «» 
engaging his thoughts. 

March 7, 1846. {To O, Comhe,)—^ I am pretty well recownd 
from my local attack ; a little dea&ess is all that remains. Bat tbe 
way in which I was prostrated by an insignificant cold in my hctti 
has convinced me (even if my doctor had not told it) how much ibt 
constitution has been impaired by the excitement and wear and tm 
of the last few years. The mainspring has been over- weighted, and 
I must resolve upon some change to wind up the machinery, befoiv 
I shall be able to enter upon any renewed labours. My medi<al 
friend boldly tells me that 1 ought to disappear from political life 
for a year or two, and seek a different kind of excitement in oditf 
scenes abroad. He talks to me of the hot baths of the Pyreneei ti 
desirable for such cases ; of a low pulse, feeble circulation, and & 
disordered skin, and he speaks of a winter to be passed in a eonthcn 
latitude. Heaven knows what I shall do ! But one thJTig ii certain, 
I neither feel in health nor spirits to take that pix>minent place in 
the political world which the public voice seems to be nady to 
demand. The truth is, I have gradually and unexpectedly been 
forced upwards, by the accident of my position in cozmexion with 
a great principle (which would have elevated anybody else who had 
only tenacity of will enough to cling to it), and I feel, in the pieseat 
state of my health, and from other private and domestic considera- 
tions, letting alone my mental incapacity, unable to pursue the 
elevated career which many partial friends and supporten would 
expect from me. But I am resolved to give primary eonsidentioB 
to my health, and to the welfEure of those whom nature has given the 

1 nMr,J,ParkeB, Feb. 16, ld46. 

s Peel's Speech aft Merchant Tiijlon' Hall in 18M. 
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first claim to my attentions. This, I think, no one will deny me. 
For I assure you that during the last five yean so much have I been 
involved in the vortex of public agitation, that I have almost for- 
gotten my own identity and completely lost sight of the comforts 
and interests of my wife and children. 

" Besides, to confess the truth, I am less and less in love with what 
is generally called political life, and am not sure that I could play a 
successful part as a general politician. Party trammels, unless in 
favour of some well-defined and useful principle, would be irksome 
to me, and I should be restive and intractable to those who might 
expect me to run in their harness. However, all this may stand 
over till we have really accomplished the work which drew me into 
my present position. I am afraid our friends in the countiy are a 
little too confident The (Government measure is by no means safe 
with the Lords yet. They will mutilate or reject it if they think 
the country will suffer it. Bear in mind, if you please, that there 
are not twenty men in that assembly who in their hearts earnestly 
desire total repeal Nay, I am of opinion that not one hundred men 
in the Commons would be more disposed for the measure, if they 
could obey their own secret inclination, without the influence of 
outward considerations. Amongst all the converts and conformers, 
I class Sir Robert Peel as one of the most sincere and earnest I 
have no doubt ho is acting from strong conviction. £Us mind has a 
natural leaning towards politico-economical truths. The man who 
could make it his hobby so early to work out the dry problem of the 
currency question, and arrive at such sound conclusions, could not 
fail to be equally able and willing to put in practice the other theories 
of Adam Smith. It is from this that I rely upon his not compro- 
mising our principle beyond the three years. But I must confess I 
have not the same confidence in Lord John and the Whigs. Not 
that I think the latter inferior in moral sentiment, but the retfene. 
But Lord John and his party do not understand the subject so well 
as PeeL They are in a false position ; Peel ought to be the leader 
of the middle class ; and I am not sure that he is not destined to be 
so before the end of his career.** 

London, March 12. {To Mr. T. Hunter.)—" Many thanks for 
your warm-hearted letter. I have often thought of you, and our 
good friends, Potter and Ashworth, and of the anomalous position 
in which I was left when our consultations ended last autumn. Had 
it not been for the potato panic, which dawned upon us within a few 
weeks after we came to the wise decision respecting my own course 
of action, I should then have been bound by Uie necessity of circum- 
stances to have abandoned my public career. That providential 
dispensation opened out a prospect of a speedy termination of our 
agitation, which has not been disappointed. I therefore made 
arrangements of a temporary kind for the management of my private 
concerns. This, I concluded, was understood by yon and my other 
privy councillors. But the arrangement was only provisional ; 
and now that I trust we are really drawing towards a virtual settle- 
ment of the Com question, my private concerns again press upon my 
attention. I am in a false position, and every day increases its 
difficulty. My prominent position before the world leads the public 
to expect that I shall take a leading part in future political afEeurs, 
for which I do not feel in health or spirits to be equal, and which 
private considerations render altogether impossible. 

" The truth is, that accident, quite as much as merit on my own 
part, has forced me gradually into a notoriety for which I have not 
naturally much taste ; but which, under all circumstances, is a source 
of continued mental embarrassment to me. How to escape from the 
dilemma has been for months the subjeet of cogitation with me. 
My own judgment leads irresistibly to one solution of the difficulty, 
by retiring from Parliament as soon as the com question is safe. I 
observe your allusion to a public demonstration ; and the idea of a 
testimonial has reached me through so many channels, that it would 
be affectation to conceal from myself that something of the kind is 
in contemplation. I am not, I confess, sanguine about the success of 
such an effort, pecuniarily speaking, on the part of my friends. 
Public ebullitions of the kind never realise the expectations of their 
promoters, and there are reasons against such success in my own 
case. Out of Manchester I am regarded as a rich man, thanks to 
the exaggerations of the Duke of Richmond and the Protectionists. 

'* But, besides, there are others who have as good claims as myself 



upon public consideration for the labours given to the good cause. 
I have been often pained to see that my fame, both in England and 
on the Continent, has eclipsed that of my worthy fellow-labourers. 
But it would be an injustice which neither I nor the public voice 
would sanction, if I were to reap all the substantial fruits of our joint 
exertions, to the exclusion of others whose sacrifices and devotion 
have hardly been second to my own. 

<<As respects my own feelings on the subject of a testimonial, 
although I see it in a different light after the work is done to that in 
which I viewed it before, still, I must confess, that it is not otherwise 
than a distasteful theme. Were I a rich man, or even in independent 
circiunstances, I could not endure the thoughts of it But when I 
think of my age, and the wear and tear of my constitution, and 
reflect upon the welfare of those to whom Nature has given the 
first, and for them, the only claims upon my consideration, I do not 
feel in a position to give a chivalrous refusal to any voluntary public 
subsidy. Like the poor apothecary, my poverty and not my will 
consents. Still, consulting my own feelings, I should like to be out 
of Parliament before any demonstration were made. I could hardly 
explain why I should prefer this, it is so peculiarly a matter of 
feeling. It is not with a view to escape from public usefulness here- 
after. I am aware that success in my Free Trade labours will 
invest me with some moral power, which, after my health was 
thoroughly wound up again for a renewed effort, I should feel 
anxious to bring to bear upon great questions for the benefit of 
society. But I have a strong and instinctive feeling that an inter- 
regnum in my public life would rather increase than diminish my 
power of usefulness. Besides and independent of considerations of 
health, I am not anxious to be a party in any more political arrange- 
ments during the next year or two. Assuming even that the public 
placed me in a new position, free from anxieties of a private kind, 
still I should shrink from undertaking the office of a party politician. 
I do not think I should make a useful partisan, unless in the 
advancement of a defined and simple principle. Now the next year 
will witness a destruction of old, and a combination of new parties, 
to which I shor^^. be called upon to give support, and probably 
invited to take office. Official life would not suit me. My only 
path to public usefulness is in pursuing the same independent course 
as respects parties which I have hitherto followed. I am aware that 
others might take a different view ; but still no one can be so fair a 
judge as myself of that which involves a knowledge of my own 
aptitude, springing from private tastes and feelings. 

" I might add as a motive for leaving Parliament, a growing dislike 
for House of Commons life, and a distaste for mere party political 
action. But this applies to my present views only in as far as it 
affects my health and temporary purposes. It is a repugnance which 
might and ought to be overcome for the sake of usefulness ; and 
there are enough good men in Parliament who sacrifice private 
convenience for public good, to compensate for the society of the 
herd who are brought there for inferior objects. 

AprU 2. ( „ )— " So far as I can control my future course of 
action, I am prepared to do so ; and the first step which duty 
requires, is to place myself in a private position at the earliest 
moment when I can make the change, without sacrificing the public 
interest which is to some extent involved in my person. In fact I 
should have long ago retired into private life, but for this considera- 
tion. It is still a little uncertain when we shall escape from the 
tenter-hooks of delay. Even if the Lords pass the Government 
measure without attempts at mutilation, of which, by the way, I am 
still not so sanguine as many people, then it will be two months yet 
before the royal hand can reach the Act for the total repeal of the 
Com Law. Should the Peers attempt a compromise, I have reason 
to feel satisfied that the Qovemment will be firm ; and then we may 
possibly have a dissolution. A sharp struggle in the country would 
in all probability be followed by total and immediate repeal, carried 
with a high hand. But, assuming the most probable event, viz. that 
the Lords do pass the Bill, then my mind is made up to accept the 
Chiltem Hundreds the day after it receives the royal assent 

*^ Now, my dear sir, the rest must be left to the chapter of fate, 
and I shall be prepared to meet it, come what may. This decision 
is entirely the result of my own cogitations. I have consulted 
nobody. If the rumour got abroad amongst my friends, I should be 
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pOKCOted witli adrke or remcnistrance, to which I should be ex- 
pected tD gm sttswen inTolTing explaDation8 painful to me. And 
it i> qintB BuaTellaQf bov apt the newspapers are to get raw material 
enough lor an oa A'< if a man suffers his plans to go beyond his own 
bosom. I oonld. of eonrse, make my h^th honestly the plea for 
Ifitring PuiiaiDent, and can show, if need be, the advice of the first 
meSicskl men in London and Edinbuigh to justify me in seeking at 
Imtt a twehremonth's relaxation from public life. 

"I hare ihns grren you an earnest of my detennination to do all 

tiiat I can to acquit myself of my private as well as public duties. 

It has always been to me a spectacle worthy of reproach to see a 

nan sacrificing tbe wellare of his own domestic circle to the cravings 

of a mortnd desire for public notoriety. And Qod, who knows our 

bearta, wiD free me from any such unworthy motives. I was driven 

sdong a groorc by accident too fast and too far to retreat with honour 

at without tbe risk of some loss to the country, but the happiest 

of BT life will be that which releases me from the con- 

of rival duties, by restoring me again to private life." 

A few dars later he wrote to Mr. Edmund Potter : — 

* Many tbanks for your friendly letter. Though I appreciate your 

even where it restrains you from writing to me, let me 

TOD that your handwriting always gives me pleasure. You 

would not doubt it, if you could have a peep at the letters which 

poor in upon me I have sometimes thought of giving William 

CbambefB a hint for an amusing paper in his journal upon the 

miseriai of a popular man. First, half the mad people in the country 

who are still at large, and they are legion, address their incoherent 

nrings to the most notorious man of the hour. Next, the kindred 

tribe who think themselves poets, who are more difficult than the 

mad people to deal with, send their doggerel and solicit subscriptions 

to their volumes, with occasional requests to be allowed to dedicate 

them. Then there are the Jeremy Diddlers who begin their epistles 

with high-flown compliments upon my services to the millions, and 

always wind up with a request that I will bestow a trifle upon the 

individual who ventures to lay his distressing case before me. To 

add to my miseries, people have now got an idea that I am influential 

with the Qovemment, and the small place-hunters are at me. 

Yesterday a man wrote from Yorkshire, wanting the situation of 

a ganger, and to-day a person in Herts requests me to procure him a 

place in the post-office. Then there are all the benevolent enthusiasts 

who have their pet reforms, who think that because a man has 

sacrificed himself in mind, body, and estate in attempting to do one 

thing, he is the very person to do all the rest These good people 

dog me with their projects. Nothing in their eyes is impossible in 

my hands. One worthy man calls to assure me that I can reform 

the Church, and unite the Wesleyans with the Establishment 

" In answer to your kind inquiries after my health, I am happy 
to say I am pretty free from any physical ailment It is only in my 
nervous system that I am out of sorts. The last two or three 
months have kept me on the rack, and worried me more than the 
last seven years of agitation. But if I could get out of the treadmill, 
and with a mind at ease take a twelvemonth *s relaxation and total 
change of scene and climate as far off as Thebes or Persepolis, where 
there are no post-offices, newspapers, or politicians, I see no reason 
why I should not live to seventy ; for I have faith in my tough and 
wtry htAj and a temperament naturally cool and controllable, 
tM/jg^iu'/^ when my mind is harassed as it has been by circumstances 
«^AAiMled with my private concerns, which I could not grapple with 
mA umn^A^, wMy f>ecanse I was cliained to another oar.** 

Th^ tfxuw^ ihMi now follow are from letters to Mrs. Cobden, 
«tXM^}H ib a Uew 4MM whtiTH a foTitnote gives the name of some other 

*'/«</f«^c«. /a*. ^. l^t^Vu w^nvtu'h last night' would have done 
capiUilJy iut ^>/v«rtit ^'ptt$*Uu T^Hisdn, anrl Jjnvd Francis Egerton's 
i»ould Uv« Uhu » *MyiUi wi4nm from the chair if he had filled 
ij^jt)/ffi W^jvt y^A Ti^ 7'/r>« *r»r in a state of frantic excite- 
BMsut, acKi tut ^juTki/jL ^*>K^K 4# *;j iti '//ttfnnitm, Nolnxly knows his 
finny. J Wv« ctv ^i-Htv* )^M-^ »:;^ d*/ */♦*/ v/mk thz/rrmghly, or fall in 
tLt sMMufrt. Ha »"* tJ^ *^^^ V. *^ifrrf hU ut*>MnT*i frasily through 
tW <amlmjm^, \trt'Ai Ud. M^ '4 nMr ffyyAHSiffif but I have my 
tW ti^ i^MU *'.:. 'A»M.:*0 A *rA tn*4 t^/ffA « dissolution. 



Whatever happens^ I can see a prospect of my emaneipatioQ at m 
distant date. I am going to-morrow to Windsor, to spend te 
Sunday with Mr. Qrotc." 

" J<m. 26. — I spent yesterday at Orote's, about four mika frw 
Slough, and met Senior the political economist, Parkea, and Lamkj 
the lessee of the Italian Opera. We had a long walk of nenlj 
twelve miles round the countiy, and for want of training I finl 
myself like an old posting-horse, stiff and footsore. . . . Theve «• 
reports to-day of some resignations about the Court, but I dont hev 
of anybody of consequence who is abandoning Peel. Still tbsR ii 
no knowing what to-morrow may bring forth. We hear nothing* 
to the details of Peel's plan to-morrow, for which we are all lootiig 
with great anxiety. But the report is still that he intends to go te 
whole hog. A very handsome gold snuff-box has just been pr ese at rf 
to me by Mr. CoUett, the member for Athlone." 

" Jan, 28. — Peel is at last delivered, but I hardly know whete 
to call it a boy or a girL Something between the two, I betiem 
HIb com measure makes an end of all com laws in 1849, and in da 
meantime it is virtually a fixed duty of 4«. He has done more tfai 
was expected from him, and all hui the right thing. Whether it v3. 
satisfy our ardent friends in the north is the question. Let me knov 
all the gossip you hear about it I abstained frx)m saying a wad ii 
the House because I did not wish to commit myself^ and I dissoadei 
Yilliers and the rest of the Leaguers from speaking. It wis tn 
good a measure to be denounced, and not quite good enou^ ftr 
unqualified approbation, and therefore I thought it best to be qukt 
To-day I have attended a meeting at Lord John's of the leaden «f 
the Whig party. They seemed disposed to co-operate with M. 
But Yilliers will bring on his motion for total and immediate vsf^ 
and when that is lost we must do the best we can. The measure w3I 
pass the Commons with a very large majority, some jieople i^ 
seventy to one hundred, but the question still is what will be doae 
in the Lords ? I asked Lord Jolm to-day what he thought the Fboi 
would do with the Bill, and he says if Lord Stanley heads tk 
Protectionists they will reject it, but that the Lords will not pii 
themselves under the Dukes of Richmond and Buckingham. I bar 
that Lord Stanley is not for fighting the battle of Monopoly. 9i 
much for the great question." 

*^Jan, 29.* — My ovm opinion is that we should not be justified a 
the eyes of the country if we did anything in the House to obstnet 
the measure, and I jioubt whether any such step oat of doon wooH 
be successful In Uie House, Yilliers will bring on his motion for 
total and immediate repeal, and I shall not be surprised if it wer 
successful simply on agricultural grounds by our being able to de- 
monstrate unanswerably that it is better for farmers and landowsoi 
to have the change at once rather than gradually. But we dioBU 
have no chance on any other than agricultural gronnds. To msto 
the appeal from the manufacturing districts simply on the plea of 
justice to the consumers^ would not have much sympathy here or dtt- 
where, and would have no effect upon Parliament while the questka 
IB merely one of less than three years time. Therefore, while I 
would advise you to petition for the whole measure, I cant m I 
think any great demonstration as against Peel's compromise wraU 
have much sympathy elsewhere. Understand, I would not shift s 
hair's-breadth from our ground, but what I mean strongly to imptm 
on you is my belief that any attempt at a powerful agitation agaiul 
Peel's compromise would be a fedlure. And I should not like the 
Lei^e Council to take a step which did not at onoe receive a natiaal 
support For myself in the House I will undertake to pxoie un- 
answerably that it would be just to all, and especially politic for Ae 
agriculturists, to make the repeal immediate, but if we M « 
Yilliers's motion to carry the immediate, I shall give mj unhesitatiBg 
support to Peel, and I will not join Whigs or Protectionists in say 
fiEustious pkn for tripping up his heeK I cant hold anj difcm 
language from this out of doors, and therefore can hardly see the «■ 
of a public meeting till the measure comes on in Piarliament" 

" Feb. 9.'— The Queen's doctor. Sir James Ckrk (a good Le^nsr 
at heart), has written to offer to pay me a friendly Tisit, and talk 
over the state of my constitution, with a view to advise me how to 
unstring the bow. He wrote me a croakittg warning letter mnt 
than a year ago. As it is possible there may be a pan^^ph in 
1 To Geo. mUom. s ]> jp, jpr CMkm. 
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newspaper alluding to my health, I thought it best to let you know 
in case of inquiry. But dont write me a long dismal letter in 
return, for I cant read them, and it does no good. If Charles 
could come up for a week with a determination to work and 
think, he might help me with my letters, but he will make my 
head worse if he requires me to look after him, and so you must 
say plainly." 

'^Lotkdofij Feb. 19.' — Your letter has followed me here. Peel's 
declaration in the House that he will adopt immediate repeal if it is 
TOted by the Commons, seems to me to remove all difficulty from 
Villiers's path ; he can now propose his old motion without the risk 
of doing any harm even if he should not succeed. As respects the 
future course of the League, the less that is said now about it publicly 
the better. If Peel's measure should become law, then the Council 
will be compelled to face the question, ' What shall the League do 
during the three years ? ' It has struck me that under such circum- 
stances we might absolve the large subscribers from all further callS) 
put the staff of the League on a peace footing, and merely keep alive 
a nominal orgamsation to prevent any attempt to'undo the good work 
we have effected. Not that I fear any reaction.. On the contrary, I 
believe the popularity of Free Trade principles is only in its infjEtncy, 
and that it will every year take firmer hold of the head and heart of 
the community. But there is perhaps something due to our repeated 
pledges that we will not dissolve until the com laws are entirely 
abolished. In any case the work will be effectually finished during 
this year, provided the League preserve its firm and united position ; 
and it is to prevent the slightest appearance of disunion that I would 
avoid now talking in public about the future course of the League. 
It is the League, and it only, that frightens the peers. It is the 
League alone which enables Peel to repeal the law. But for the 
League the aristocracy would have hunted Peel to a premature grave, 
or consigned him like Lord Melbourne to a private station at the 
bare mention of total repeal We must hold the same rod over the 
Lords until the measure is safe ; after that I agree with you in 
thinking that it matters little whether the League dies with honours, 
or lingers out a few years of inglorious existence.'* 

^^ March 6.* — Nobody knows to this day what the Lords will do, 
and I believe all depends upon their fears of the country. If there 
was not something behind com which they dread even still more, I 
doubt if they would ever give up the key of the bread basket They 
would turn out Peel with as little ceremony as they would dismiss a 
groom or keeper, if he had not the League at his back. It is strange 
to see the obtnseness of such men as Hume, who voted against 
Villiers's motion to help Peel I have reason to know that the latter 
was well pleased at the motion, and would have been glad if we 
had had a larger division. It helps Peel to be able to point to 
something beyond, which he does not satisfy. I wish we were 
out of it" 

" March 25.' — I have received the notes. Moffatt mentioned to 
me the report in the city to which you refer. There is no help for 
these things, and the only wonder is that we have escaped so welL 
If you can keep this affair in any way afloat till the present com 
measure reaches the Queen's hands, I will solve the difficulty, by 
cutting the Gordian knot, or rather the House ; and the rest must 
takes its chance. I don't think I shall speak in this debate. It does 
no earthly good, and only wastes time. People are not likely to 
say I am silent because f can't answer Bentinck and Co. The 
bill would be out of* the Commons, according to appearances, 
before Easter." 

" March 30. — We are uncertain which course will be taken by the 
Government to-night, whether the Com or Coercion Bill is to be 
proceeded with. If the latter, I fear we shall not make another 
step with the com question before Easter. I don't like these 
delavs." 

^* April 4. — It is my present intention to come home next 
Thursday unless there is an3rthing special coming on that evening, 
which I don't think very likely. It happens most unluckily that 
the Government has forced on Uie Coercion Bill to the exclusion of 
com, for owing to the pertinacious delay thrown in the way of its 
passing by the Irish members, I don't expect it will be read the 
first time before Easter, and as for com there is no chance of hearing 
» To H. Atkwrik, « To F. W. Cabdih, 



of it again till after the holidays. I wish to Gk)d we were out of 
the mess." 

^* April 6. — We are still in the midst of our Irish squabble, and 
there is no chance of getting upon com again before Easter. It ia 
most mortifying this delay, for it gives the chance of the chapter of 
accidents to the enemy." 

April 23. — We are still in as great suspense as ever about the next 
step in the Com Bill. The Irishmen threaten to delay us till next 
Friday week at least But I hear that the general opinion is that 
the postponement will be favourable to the success of the measure in 
the Lords." 

^^ April 25. — You will receive a Times by the post containing an 
amusing account of a flare-up in the House between Disraeli and 
Peel respecting some remarks of mine. You will also see that one of 
the Irish patriots has been tr3ring to play us false about com. But I 
don't find that the bulk of the liberal Irish members are inclined to 
any overt act of treachery, although I fear that many are in their 
hearts averse to our repeal." 

" April 27. — Last Saturday I dined at Lord Monteagle's, and took 

Lady in to dinner, and really I must say I have not for fiv« 

years met with a new acquaintance so much to my taste. I met 
there young Gough, son of Lord Gough, the hero of the Sutlej, and 
had some interesting private talk with him about the doings of his 
father. We are going on again to-night with the Coercion Bill, and 
there seems to be a prospect of the Irish repealers pursuing a little 
more conciliatory course towards us. I hear that my speech on 
Friday is considered to be very judicious, inasmuch as I spoke soft 
words, calculated to turn aside the wrath of the Irishmen. They 
are a very odd and unmanageable set, and I fear many of the most 
liberal patriots amongst them would, if they could find an exense, 
pick a quarrel with us and vote against Free Trade, or stay away. 
They are landlords, and like the rest afraid of rent 

" April 29. — I have three letters from you, but must not attempt 
now to give you a long reply. We are meeting this morning as 
usual on a Wednesday, at twelve o'clock till six in the House, and I 
have therefore little time for my correspondence. The Factory Bill 
is coming on which I wish to attend to. . . . You may tell our 
League friends that I begin to see daylight through the fog in which 
which we have been so long enveloped. CConnell tells me that we 
shall certainly divide upon the first reading of the Coercion Bill on 
Friday. That being out of the way, we shall go on to Com on 
Monday, and next week will I trust see the Bill fairly out of the 
House. The general opinion is that the delay has been favourable 
to our prospects in the Lords." 

" May 2. — The Com measure comes on next Monday, and will 
continue before the House until it passes. Some people seem to 
expect that it will get out of our hands on Friday next I still hear 
more and more favourable reports of the probable doings in the 
Lords." 

** May 8. — The fact is we are here in a dead state of suspense, not 
quite certain what will be our fate in the Lords, and yet every day 
trying to learn something new, and still left in the same doubt It 
is now said that we shall pass the third and last reading of the Bill 
in the Commons on Tuesday next Then it will go up to the Lorda, 
where the debates will be much shorter, for the Peers have no con- 
stituents to talk to. Lord Ducie says he thinks there will be only 
two nights' debates upon the second reading. Still I am told the 
Queen's assent cannot be given to the measure before the middle of 
June, and very likely not till the 20th. I dined last Saturday at 

Labouchere's, in Belgrave Square, and sat beside Lady ^ a very 

handsome, sprightly and unaffected dame. There was some very 
good sin^ng after dinner. I have been obliged to mount a white 
cravat at these dinner-parties much against my will, but I found a 
black stock was quite out of character. So you see I am getting 
on." 

" May 11. — I have been ronning about, sightseeing the last day or 
two. On Saturday I went to the Horticultural Society's great flower- 
show at Cliiswick. It was a glorious day, and a most charming scene. 
How different from the drenching weather you and I experienced 
there." 

" May 13. — I am sorry to say I see no chance of a division on the 
Com Bill till Saturday moming at one or two o'clock, and that haa 
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quite thrown me oat in my calculationB about coming down. I fear 
I shall not be able to see you ior a week or two later. The Factory 
Bill, upon which I must speak and Tote, is before the House, and it 
is impossible to say when the division will take place. I have two 
invitations for dinner on Saturday, one to Lord Fitzwilliam's, and 
the other to Lord and Lady John Russell, and if I remain over that 
day, I shall prefer the latter, as I have twice refused invitations from 
them. I assure you I would rather find myself taking tea with you, 
than dining with lords and ladies. Do not trouble yourself to write 
to me every day. I don't wish to make it a task. But tell me all the 
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gossip 

^ May 15.1 — There is at last a prospect of reading the Bill a third 
time to-night The Protectionists promise fairly enough, but I have 
seen too much of their tactics to feel certain that they will not^have 
another ac\joumment There is a revival of rumours again that the 
Lords will alter the Bill in committee, and attempt a fixed-duty com- 
promise, or a perpetuation of the reduced scale. It is certain to pass 
the second reading by a majority of thirty or forty, but it is not safe 
in the committee, where proxies don't count I should not now be 
able to leave town tiU the end of the month, when I shall take 
a week or ten days for the Whitsuntide recess.'* 

^ May 16. — I last night had the glorious privilege of giving a vote 
in the minority for the third reading of the Bill for the total repeal of 
the Com Law. The Bill is now out of the House, and will go up to 
the Lords on Monday. I trust we shall never hear the name of 
' Com ' again in the Commons. There was a good deal of cheering 
and waving of hats when the Speaker had put the question, * that this 
Bill do now pass.' Lord Morpeth, Macaulay, and others came and 
shook hands with me, and congratulated me on the triumph of our 
cause. I did not speak, simply for the reason that I was afindd that 
I should give more life to the debate, and afford an excuse for another 
adjournment ; otherwise I could have made a telling and conciliatory 
appeaL Villiers tried to speak at three o'clock this morning, but I 
did not think he took the right tone. He was fierce against Uie Pro- 
tectionists, and only irritated them, and they wouldn't hear biTn, 
The reports about the doings in the Lords are still not satisfeustory or 
conclusive. Many people fear stiU that they will alter the measure 
with a view to a compromise. But I hope we shall escape any further 
trouble upon the question. ... I feel little doubt that I shall be able 
to pay a visit to your father at Midsummer. At least nothing but 
the Lords throwing back the Bill upon the country could prevent my 
going into Wales at the time, for I shall confidently expect them to 
decide one way or another by the 15th of June. I shall certainly 
vote and speak against the Factory Bill next Friday." 

^^ May 18. — We are so beset by contradictory rumours, that I 
know not what to say about our prospects in the Lords. Our good 

conceited friend told me on Wednesday that he knew the 

Peers would not pass the measure, and on Saturday he assured me 
that they womld. And this is a fair specimen of the way in which 
rumours vaiy from day to day. This morning Lord Monteagle 
called on me, and was strongly of opinion that they would ' move 
on, and not stand in people's way.' A few weeks will now decide 
the matter <me way or another. I think I told you that I dined at 
MoSit's last Wednesday. As usual he gave us a first-rate dinner. 
After leaving Moffist's at eleven o'clock, I went to a squeeze at 

Mn^ It was as usual hardly possible to get inside the 

dimwing-nxMn doors. I only remained a quarter of an hour and 
then went home. On Satuixlay I dined at Lord and Lady John's, 
and met a select party, whooe names I see in to-day's papers. . . . 
I am afrmid if I associate much with the aristocracy, they will spoil 
I am alx>»dy half seduced by the fascinating ease of their 



•* May la.'— I received your letters with the enclosures. We are 
mSl on tlie tenter-hvx^ks respecting the conduct of the Lords. There 
wc howev^er, one cheering point : the nugority on the second i\»ding 
i* iffiprovin^ in the stock>books of the whipper^-in. It is now 
expected tha; there will be fc^rty to fifty majority at the second 
refeiing. This will of coutk give us a better mai);;in for the com- 
a:S««. The Gov^emment and Loid John (who int very anxious to 
jjrt the meftfCTf thr-ich) are d^na*: all they can to insure succesR. 
Tlje s&izijCcTi frc-=i Lisbcn, Floivace^ and other c^>ntinental citiee 



(where they are Peers), are coming home to vote in committor 
Last night was a propitious b^;inning in the Lords. The Duke d 
Eichmond was in a passion, and his tone and manner did not look 
like a winner." 

'* May 20. — We are still worried incessantly with nunoim of 
intrigues at headquarters. Every day yields a fresh report. But 
I win write fuller to-morrow. Villiers is at my elbow with a new 
piece of gossip." 

"May 20.' — I have looked through your letter to Lord Stankj, 
and will tell you frankly that I felt suiprised that you should lum 
wasted your time and thrown away your talents upon so Tery hope- 
less an object He will neither read nor listen to facts or ai^gumenti 
and after his double refusal to see a deputation, I really think it 
would be too great a condescension if you were to solicit his attentka 
to the question at issue. This is my opinion, and Bright and Wilsoc, 
to whom I have spoken, appear to agree. But if you would like tk 
letter to be handed to him, I will do it. Your evidence before tk 
Lords' Committee was again the topic of eulogy frx)ni Lord Montes^ 
yesterday, who called on me with a copy of Mb report. ISiverjOaa^ 
IB in uncertainty as to what the Lords will do in Conunittee. Hk 
Protectionists have had a great flare-up to-day at Willis's Booid% 
and they appear to be in great spirits. I fear we shall yet be 
obliged to launch our bark again upon the troubled waten of 
agitation. But in the meantime the calm moderation of the Lesgoe 
IB our best title to public support if we should be driven to si 
appeal to the country." 

" May 22.— Yesterday I dined with Lord and Ladj Fortescne, sad 
met Lords Normanby, Campbell, and Morpeth. I sat at dinoff 
beside the Duchess of Inverness, the widow of the Duke of Susso, 
a plain little woman, but clever, and a very decided Free Trader.* 

'* May 23. — I have sent you a Chronicle containing a brief report 
of my few remarks in the House last night Be good enou^ to est 
it out, and send it to me that I may correct it for Hansard. It w» 
two o'clock when I spoke, and it was impossible to do justice to the 
subject Count on my being at home, saving accidents, on Thrndsr 
to tea." 

" May 23. — A meeting of the Whig Peers has to-day been held it 
Lord Lansdowne's, and they have unanimously resolved to soppoit 
the Government measure in all its details. There were sevenl of 
these Whig Peers who up to yesterday were understood to be resolfsd 
to vote in Committee for a small fixed duty, and the danger wm 
understood to be with them. They were beginning, however, to 
be afraid that Peel might dissolve, and thus annihilate the ^71i% 
party, and so they are as a party more inclined to let the meaiue 
pass now in order to get a chance of coming in after Peel's retii»> 
ment I am assured by Edward Ellice, one of the late Whig Oabinet, 
that the bill Ib now safe and that it will be law in three we^ 
Heaven send us such good luck ! " 

** June 10.' — There is another fit of apprehension about the Con 
BiU owing to the uncertainty of Peel's position. I cant undentasi 
lus motive for constantly poking lus coercive bill in our fiioes il 
these critical moments. The Lords will take courage at anythiii| 
that seems to weaken the Government morally. They are like t 
fellow going to be hanged who looks out for a reprieve, and is alwiji 
hoping for a lucky escape until the drop fEdls.'* 

^^June 13. — I have scarcely a doubt that in less that ten days ^ 
Com Bill will be law. But we cannot say it is as safe as if cairiei 
... I breakfasted yesterday morning with Monckton MilneSr od 
met Suleiman Pasha, Prince Louis Napoleon, Count jyOnay, 
D'Israeli, and a queer party of odds and ends. The Pasha is a strong- 
built enex^getic-looking man of sixty. After breakfast he got upon 
the subject of military tactics, and fought the battle of Nezib ovff 
again with forks, spoons, and tumblers upon the table in a rerf 
animated way. The young Napoleon is evidently a weak fellow, 
but mild and amiable. I was disappointed in the physique of 
Count D'Orsay, who is a fleshy animal-looking creature, instead of 
the BjHrituel person I expected to see. He certainly dxesses i 
merrfiUe. and is besides a clever fellow.** 

** June 16. — The Com Bill is now safe beyond all risk, and we 
may act as if it had passed. ... I met Sir James Ciaik and Doctor 
Combe at Kingston on Sunday, and we took tea together. Sir James 
^ lb H. A$kwtrilL • TmF.W.OMtm. 
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was strong in his advice to me to go abroad, and the doctor was half 
disposed with his niece to go with us to Egypt Combe and I went 
to Hampton Court Qardens in a •carriage, and had a walk there. I 
am afraid Peel is going out immediately after the Com Bill passes, 
which will be a very great damper to the country ; and the excite- 
ment in the country consequent on a change of Gk)vemment, 
will, I fear, interfere with a public project in which you and I are 
interested.*' 

^'June 18.— The lords will not read the Com Bill the third time 
before Tuesday next, and I shall be detained in town to vote on the 
Coercion Bill on Thursday, after which I shall leave for Manchester. 
I send you a Spectator paper, by which you will see that I am a 
• likeable * person. I hope you will appreciate this." 

^*June 23. — I have been plagued for several days with sitting to 
Herbert for the picture of the Council of the League, and it com- 
pletely upsets my aftemoonB. Besides my mind has been more than 
ever upon the worry about that afiair which is to come off after the 
Com Bill is settled, and about which I hear all sorts of reports. You 
must therefore excuse me if I could not sit down to write a letter 
of news. ... I thought the Com Bill would certainly be read the 
third time on Tuesday (to-morrow), but I now b^in to think it will 
be put off till Thursday. There is literally no end to this suspense. 
But there are reports of Peel being out of office on Friday next, and 
the Peers may yet ride restive." 

" June 26. — My dearest Kate, — Hurrah ! Hurrah ! the Com Bill 
is law, and now my work is done. I shall come dovm to-morrow 
morning by the six o'clock train in order to be present at a 
Council meeting at three, and shall hope to be home in time for 
a late tea." 

By what has always been noticed as a striking coincidence, and 
has even been heroically described as Nemesis, the Com Bill passed 
the House of Lords on the same night on which the Coercion Bill was 
rejected in the House of Commons. On this memorable night the 
last speech before the division was made by Cobden. He coxQd not, 
he said, regard the vote which he was about to give against the Irish 
Bill as one of no confidence, for it was evident that the Prime 
Minister could not be maintained in power by a single vote. If he 
had a majority that night, Lord Ceorge Bentinck would soon put him 
to the test again on some other subject. In any case, Cobden 
refused to stultify himself as Lord Qeoi^e and his friends were 
doing, by voting black to be white merely to serve a particular 
purpose. But though he was bound to vote against the Coercion 
Bill, he rejoiced to think that Sir Robert Peel would carry with 
him the esteem and gratitude of a greater number of the population 
of this empire than had ever followed the retirement of any other 
Minister. 

This closed the debate. The Government were beaten by the 
heavy majority of seventy-three. The fallen Minister announced his 
resignation of office to the House three days later (June 29) in a 
remarkable speech. -As Mr. Disraeli thinks, it was considered one 
of glorification and of pique. But the candour of posterity will 
insist in recognizing in every period of it the exaltation of a patriotic 
and justifiable pride. In this speech Sir Robert Peel pronounced 
that eulogium which is well worn, it is tme, but which cannot be 
omitted here. **Iu reference to our proposing these measures,'' he 
said, *' I have no wish to rob any person of the credit which is 
justly due to him for them. But I may say that neither the gentle- 
men sitting on the benches opposite, nor myself, nor the gentlemen 
sitting roimd me — I say that neither of us are the parties who 
are strictly entitled to the merit. There has been a combination of 
parties, and that combination of parties together with the influence 
of the Qovemment, has led to the ultimate success of the measures. 
But, Sir, there is a name which ought to be associated with the 
success of these measures : it is not the name of the noble Lord 
the member for London, neither is it my name. Sir, the name 
which ought to be, and which will be associated with the success of 
these measures is the name of a man who, acting, I believe, from 
pure and disinterested motives, has advocated their cause with 
untiring energy, and by appeals to reason, expressed by an eloquence, 
the more to be admired because it was unaffected and unadorned — 
the name which ought to be and will be associated with the success 



of these measures is the name of Richard Cobden. Without scruple, 
Sir, I attribute the success of these measures to him." 

Cumbrous as they are in expression, the words were received with 
loud approbation in the House, and with fervent sympathy in the 
country, and they made a deep mark on men's minds, because they 
were felt to be not less truly than magnanimously spoken. 



CHAPTER XVL. 

OOBBESFONDXNOE WITH BIB ROBERT PEEL. — OESSATIOK OF THE 

WORK OF THE LEAGUE. 

Three days before the vote which broke up the Administration, 
Cobden had taken a rather singular step. As he afterwards told a 
friend, it was the only thing that he ever did as a member of the 
League without the Imowledge of Mr. Bright. He wrote a long and 
very earnest letter to the Prime Minister, urging him, in the tolerably 
certain event of defeat on the Coercion Bill, to dissolve Parliament 

" 70, Upper Berkeley Street, Portmsn Square, 
I ** 23 JuiM, 1840. 

" Sir, — I have tried to think of a plan by which I could have half 
an hour^s conversation with you upon public matters, but I do not 
think it would be possible for us to have an interview with the 
guarantee of privacy. I therefore take a course which will be 
startling to you, by committing the thoughts which are passing in 
my mind freely to paper. Let me premise that no human being has or 
ever wiU have the slightest knowledge or suspicion that I am writing 
this letter. I keep no copy, and ask for no reply. I only stipulate 
that you will put it in the fire when you have perused it, without in 
any way alluding to its contents, or permitting it to meet the eyie of 
any other person whatever.^ I shaU not waste a word in apologising 
for the directness — nay, the abruptness — with which I state my 
views. 

'* It is said you are about to resign. I assume that it is so. On 
public grounds this will be a national misfortune. The trade of the 
country, which has languished through six months during the time 
that the Com Bill has been in suspense, and which would now 
assume a more confident tone, will be again plunged into renewed 
unsettlement by your resignation. Again, the great principle of 
commercial freedom with which your name is associated abroad, 
wiU be to some extent jeopardized by your retirement It will fill 
the whole civilized world with doubt and perplexity to see a minister, 
whom they believed all-powerful, because he was able to carry the 
most difficult measure of our time, fall at the very moment of his 
triumph. Foreigners^ who do not comprehend the machinery of our 
government, or the springs of party movements, will doubt if the 
people of England are really favourable to Free Trad& They will 
have misgivings of the permanence of our new policy, and this doubt 
will retard their movements in the same direction. Ton have 
probably thought of all this. 

" My object, however, in writing is more particularly to draw your 
attention from the state of parties in the House, as towards your 
government, to the position you hold as Prime Minister in the 
opinion of the countiy. Are you aware of the strength of your 
position with the country ) If so, why bow to a chance medley of 
factions in the Legislature, with a nation ready and waiting to be 
called to your rescue 1 Few persons have more opportunities 
forced upon them than myself of being acquainted with Uie relative 
forces of public opinion. I will not speak of the populace, which to 
a man is with you ; but of the active and intelligent middle classes, 
with whom you have engrossed a sympathy and interest greater than 
was ever before possessed by a minister. The period of the Reform 
BiU witnessed a greater entiiusiasm, but it was less rational and less 
enduring. It was directed towards half a dozen popular objects — 

1 Oobden did not know that Sir Robert Peel put nothing into the fire. 

He onoe said to one of his younger followers,—** My dear , no public 

man who valuea his character, ever destroys a letter or a paper.** As a 
matter of fact, Peel put np every niffht all the letters and notes that had 
come to him in the day, and it is nnderstood that considerably more ttum a 
hundred thousand papen are in the posaetaion of hia literary executors. 
Some who exercise tnemaelrea upon the minor moralitiea of private life, will 
be shocked that he did not respect his correspondent's stipulation. 
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" I hare nid that a dissolution shoidd be judiciously brought about. 
I asrane, of course, that you would not deem it necessary to stand 
€r hJl by the present Coercion BilL I assume, moreover, that you 
Mtt alire to the all-pervading force of the arguments you have used 
m iiToor of Free Trade principles, that they are eternal truths, 
ipplicable to all articles of exchange, as well as com ; and that they 
must be carried out in every item of our tarifll I assume that you 
foreaaw, when you propounded the Com BiU, that it involved the 
lity of applying the same principle to sugar, coffee, etc ThLs 
iption is the basu of all I have said, or have to say. Any other 
hypothesis would imply that you had not grasped in its full com- 
prehensiveness the greatness of your position, or the means by which 
you could alone achieve the greatest triumph of a century. For I 
need not tell you that the only way in which the soul of a great 
nation can be stirred, is by appealing to its sympathies with a trae 
prindpal in its unalloyed simplicity. Xay, further, it is necessary 
for the concentration of a people's mind that an individual should 
become the incarnation of a principle. It is from this necessity that 
I have htem identified, out of doors, beyond my poor deserts, as the 
exponent of Free Trade. You, and no other, are its embodiment 
amongft stat'^men ; — and it is for this reason alone that I venture to 
talk to you in a strain that would otherwise be grossly impertinent 

** To return to the practical question of a diosolution. Assuming 
that your Cabinet wHl concur, or that you will place yourself in a 
position indfcp*:ndently of othen to appeal to the country, this is the 
eMzise I sfaouM pursue ander your circumstances. I would contrive 
to make it v/ far a ju'l/rmmt of the electors upon my own conduct 
aa a Minister, as to »^rr^n rapport to myself in the next Parliament 
to carry out my yrinriiAf^, I would say in my place in Parliament 
to l/ird Owfjpe B^.ntintk and his party, — 'I have been grossly 
flttligncd in this lU.^t^, and in the newspaper press. I have been 
charged with trta/rhfrry to the t\*tcU/n of this empire. My motives 
have h^tm quefti'/ntd, my chancti^r vilified, my p^Jicy denounced as 
d«structiTe tj the nati'^na] inttreifta, I have borne all this, looking 
only to the sucocm *4 what I *\f:0im»A a ynmAnf^ public m^-asure. I 
will not. however. Ktand -y/nri'iArl '4 these charges in the eyes of the 
civilised world until at l-aurt, the nation has had the opportunity of 
giving iU verdict. I will app«2 to the electon of this empire ; they 
shall decide betwfjen y^u and mi^— lMiW4«n your policy and mine. 
By their judgment I am c/>iiVfxxt Uj stand f/r (all, Tliey shall decide, 
not only up'^i my pju*t yj\kj. but whether the prindples I have 
advocated shall be appli*^ in th*rjf 'y/mpI«tf;n4M Vj every item of our 
tariff. I am prepared to *jiiny\*iU>: the v^k I have l^nnuL All I ask 
is time, and the suppr^rt *A an enJighUraAid azad '/*;ufcri^iM yt^ff^W* 

** Tills tone is essential, becauM it will nrUdM the m4»ri>^er« of a 
Mw Pariiament from their old psxty ti«i. The hw^u^ cry will be, 



' Peel and Free Trade,' and every important conatitnen^ wHl said 
its members up to support you, I would dissolve within the not 
two months. Some people might urge that the ootinties would he ii 
a less excited state, if it were deferred ; but any disadvantage in iSktt 
respect would be more than compensated by the gain in the tovi 
constituencies. I would go to the country with my Free Trade Issidi 
fresh upon my brow, and whilst the grievance under which I vii 
suffering from the outrages of Protectionist speakers and wxiten 
was still rankling in the minds of people, whoae sympathies htvi 
been greatly aroused by the conduct of Lord Qeorge Bentinck lad 
his organs of the press towards you. Besides, I believe ihere are mnj 
county members who would tell their constitaents honestly ttol 
Protection was a hopeless battle-cry, and that they would not pled^ 
themselves to a system of personal persecution againat yomdl 
Some of your persecutors would not enter the next Parliamoil' 
Now I will anticipate what is passing in your mind. Do you shiiik 
from the poet of governing through the 6oiid fide r ep re ac ntativrf 
the middle class 1 Look at the facts, and can the country be oAff> 
wise ruled at all ? There must be an end of the joggle of pntii^ 
the mere representatives of traditions, and some man must d 
necessity rule the State through its governing claaa. The Bcloim 
Bill decreed it ; the passing of the Com Bill has realised it iie 
you afraid of the middle dass ? You must know them better tka 
to suppose that they are given to extreme or violent measoieSb Tkj 
are not democratic 

'' Again, to anticipate what is passing in your tbonghts. Do yoi 
apprehend a difficulty in effacing the line which separates you bm 
the men on the opposite side of the House ? I answer that tk 
leaders of the Opposition personate no idea. You embody in joa 
own person the idea of the age. Do you fear that other question 
which are latent on the * Liberal ' side of the House, would ^ly^lm— 
you if you were at the head of a considerable section of its membol 
What are they ? Questions of organic reform have no vitality ia tk 
country, nor are they likely to have any force in the House vii 
your work is done. Are the Whig leaders more favourable tki 
yourself to institutional changes of any kind 1 Practical reloni 
are the order of the day, and you are by common consent fti 
practical reformer. The Condition of England Question — thai ii 
your mission ! 

''As respects Ireland. That has become essentially a pndkil 
question toa If you are prepared to deal with Irish landksdiai 
you have done with English, there will be the means of satirfjfiig 
the people. You are not personally unpopular, but the reverse, wtt 
Irish members. 

'* Lastly, as respects your health. Qod only knows how you bsvt 
endured, without sinking, the weight of public duties and ^ 
harassings of private remonstrances and impoi:tanities during ^ 
last six months. But I am of opinion that a diraolntion, judidc 
brought on, would place you comparatively on velvet for five 
It would lay in the dust your tormentors. It would explode ^ 
phantom of a Whig Opposition, and render impossible such s 
combination as is now, I fear, covertly harassing you. But it ii oa 
the subject of your health alone that I feel I may be altogetherit 
fault, and urging you to what may be impossible. In my piili& 
views of your position and power, I am not miirfAlr<>Ti Whatetv 
may be the difficulties in your Cabinet, whether one or ^<^lf s salt 
of your colleagues may secede, you have in your own individual wifl 
the power, backed by the country, to accomplish all that the lofbBH 
ambition or the truest patriotism ever aspired to identify with ^ 
name and fame of one individual 

'' I hardly know how to conclude without apologising for tkk 
most extraordinary liberty. If you credit me, as I believe you wiD. 
when I say that I have no object on earth but a desire to sdviD» 
the interests of the nation and of humanity in writing to you, say 
apology will be unnecessary. If past experience do not indi«lft aiy 
motives, time, I hope, wilL 

'' It is my intention, on the passing of the Com Bill, to aaki 
instant arrangements for going abroad for at least a year, and it ii 
not likely after Friday next that I shall appear in the Houm TUi 
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Among other things,** Oobden wrote to Mr. Parkea, •*! . „ 

mentioning the fact that Disraeli ooold not be again latvned fat Sknm^ 
bory." 
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ifl mj reason for ventiiring upon so abrupt a commiinication of all 
that is passing in my mind. I reiterate the assnrance that no person 
will know that I have addressed yon, and repeating my request that 
this letter be exclusively for your own eyes, 

'* I have the honour to be. Sir, lespectfolly, 

** Your obedient servant, 

^'RlOHARD COBDSN." 
«* Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart. MP.'* 

" P.S. I am of opinion that a dissolution, in the way I suggested, 
with yourself still in power, woul«3[ very much facilitate the easy 
return of those on your side who voted with you. And any members 
of your government who had a difficulty with their present seats 
would, if they adhered to you, be at a premium with any free 
constituency. Were I in your position, although as a principle I 
do not think Cabinet ministers ought to encumber themselves with 
large constituencies, I would accept an invitation to stand for 
London, Middlesex, South Lancashire, or West Yorkshire, expressly 
to show to the world the estimation in which my principles were 
held, and declaring at the same time that that was my sole motive 
for one Parliament only." 

To this the Prime Minister replied on the following day, writing 
at the green table, and listening to the course of the debate as he 
wrote : — 

"Hoase of Commons, 

** Wednesday, Jttne 24ih, 1846. 

'' Sir,— I should not write from this place if I intended to weigh 
expressions, or to write to you in any other spirit than that of 
frankness and unreserve, by which your letter is characterized. 
First let me say that I am very sorry to hear you are about to leave 
London immediately. I meant to take the earliest opportunity, after 
the passing of the Com BiU, to ask for the satisfaction of making 
your personal acquaintance, and of expressing a hope that every recol- 
lection of post personal differences was obliterated for ever. If you 
were aware of the opinions I have been expressing during the last 
two years to my most intimate friends with regard to the purity of 
your motives, your intellectual power, and ability to give effect to it 
by real eloquence — you would share in my surprise that all this time 
I was supposed to harbour some hostile personal feeling towards you. 

" I need not give you the assurance that I shall regard your letter 
as a communication more purely confidential than if it had been 
written to me by some person united to me by the closest bonds of 
private friendship. 

'* I do not think I mistake my position. 

" I would have given, as I said I would give, every proof of 
fidelity to the measures which I introduced at the beginning of this 
Session. I would have instantly advised dissolution if dinolution 
had been necessary to insure their passing. I should have thought 
such. an exercise of the Prerogative justifiable — if it had given me a 
majority on no other question. If my retention of office, under any 
circumstAnces however adverse, had been necessary or would have 
been probably conducive to the success of those measures, I would 
have retained it They will, however, I confidently trust, be the 
law of the land on Friday next. 

** I do not agree with you as to the effect of my retirement from 
office as a justifiable ground, after the passing of those measures. 

"You probably know or will readily believe that which is the 
truth — that such a position as mine entails the severest sacrifices. 
The strain on the mental power is far too severe ; I will say nothing 
of ceremony — of the extent of private correspondence about mere 
personal objects — of the odious power which patronage confers — but 
what must be my feelings when I retire from the House of Commons 
after eight or nine hours' attendance on frequently superfluous or 
frivolous debate, and feel conscious that all that time should have 
been devoted to such matters as our relations with the United States 
— the adjustment of the Oregon dispute — our Indian policy, our 
political or commercial relations with the great members of the 
community of powerful nations ? 

" You will believe, I say, if you reflect on these things, that office 
and power may be anything but an object of ambition, and that I 
must be insane if I could have been induced by anything but a 



sense of public duty to undertake what I have undertaken in this 
Session. 

" But the world, the great and small vulgar, is not of this opinion. 
I am sorry to say they do not and cannot comprehend the motives 
which influence the be$t actions of public men. They think that 
public men change their course from corrupt motives, and their 
feeling is so predominant, that the character of public men is injured, 
and their practical authority and influence impaired, if in such a 
position as mine at the present moment any defeat be submitted to, 
which ought under ordinary circumstances to determine the fate of 
a government, or there be any clinging to office. 

'* I think I should do more homage to the principles on which the 
Com and Customs Bills are founded, by retirement on a perfectly 
justifiable ground, than either by retaining office without its proper 
authority, without the ability to carry through that wMch I 
undertake, or by encountering the serious risk of defeat after 
dissolution. 

" I do not think a minister is justified in advising dissolution 
under such circumstances as the present, unless he has a strong 
conviction that he will have a majority based not on temporaiy 
personal sympathies, not on concurrence of sentiment on one branch 
of policy, however important that may be, but on general approval 
of his whole policy. 

"I should not think myself entitled to exercise this great pre- 
rogative, for the sole or the main purpose of deciding a personal 
question between myself and inflamed Protectionists — namely, 
whether I had recently given good advice and honest advice to the 
Crown. The verdict of the country might be in my favour on tliat 
issue ; but I might fail in obtaining a majority which should enable 
me after the first excitement had passed away, to carry on the 
government, that in to do what I think conducive to the public 
welfare. I do not consider the evasion of difficulties, and the 
postponement of troublesome questions, the carrying on of a. 
government 

** I could perhaps have parried even your power^ and carried en 
the govemment in one sense for three or four years longer, if I could 
have consented to halloo on a majority in both houses to defend the 
(not yet defunct) Com Law of 1842, Mn all its integrity.' 

"If you say that I individually at this moment embody or 
personify an idea, be it so. Then I must be very careful that, being 
the organ and representative of a prevailing and magnificent con- 
ception of the public mind, I do not sully that which I represent by 
warranting the suspicion even, that I am using the power it confers 
for any personal object 

"You have said little, and I have said nothing, about Ireland. 
But if I am defeated on the Irish Bill, will it be possible to divest 
dissolution (following soon after that defeat) of the character of an 
appeal to Great Britain against Ireland on a question of Irish 
Coercion? I should deeply lament this. 

" I will ask you also to consider this. After the passing of the 
Com and Customs BOl, considering how much trade has suffered of 
late from delays, debates, and uncertainty as to the final result, does 
not this country stand in need of repose f Would not a desperate 
political conflict throughout the length and breadth of the land impair 
or defer the beneficial effect of the passing of those measures ? If it 
would, we are just in that degree abating satisfaction with the past, 
and reconcilement to the continued application of the principles of 
Free Trade. 

" Consider also the effect of dissolution in Ireland ; the rejection of 
the Irish Bill immediately preceding it 

" I have written this during the progress of the debates, to which I 
have been obliged to give some degree of attention. I may, therefore, 
have very imperfectly explained my views and feelings, but imperfect 
as that explanation may be, it will I hope suffice to convince you that 
I receive your communication in the spirit in which it was conceived, 
and that I set a just value on your good opinion and esteem. 
" I have the honour to be. Sir, 

" With equal respect for your character and abilities, 

" Your faithful Servant, 

" Robert Pskl." 

It is easy to understand the attractiveness of the idea with which 
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Cobden waa now possessed. It was thoronghly worked out in Mb 
o¥m mind. By means of the forty-shilling freehold, the middle and 
indastrions classes were to acqnire a preponderance of political power. 
It was not the workmen as snch, in whom Cobden had confidence. 
" Yon never heard me," he said to the Protectionists in the House of 
Commons, " quote the superior judgment of the working classes in 
any deliberations in this assembly : you never heard me cant about 
the superior claims of the working classes to arbitrate on this great 
question.'' ^ Political power was to be in the hands of people who 
had public spirit enough to save the thirty pounds or so that would 
buy them a qualification, if they could not get it in any other way. 
These middle and industrious classes would insist on pacific and 
thrifty administration, as the political condition of popular develop- 
ment Circumstances had brought forward a powerful representative 
of such a policy in Sir Robert Peel ; and Peel at the head of a fusion 
of Whigs and Economic Liberals would carry the country along the 
ways of a new and happier civilization. The old Whig watchword 
of Civil and Religious Liberty belonged to another generation, and it 
had ceased to be the exclusive cry of the Whigs even now. The 
repeal of the Com Laws had broken up all parties. " I felt," said 
Cobden, "that I as much belonged to Sir James Qraham's party, 
as I did to Lord John Russell's party."' There must be a great 
reconstruction, and Sir Robert Peel was to preside over it 

Such a scheme was admirable in itsell In substance it was 
destined to be partially realized one day, not by Peel, but by the 
most powerful and brilliant of his lieutenants. The singular fate 
which had marked the Minister's past career was an invincible 
obstacle to Cobden's project It was too late. All the accepted 
decencies of party would have been outraged if the statesman who 
had led an army of Tory country gentlemen in one Parliament, 
should have hurried to lead an army of liberal manufacturers in the 
next The transition was too violent, the prospect of success too 
much of an accident Nobody, again, could expect with Lord John 
Russell's view, and it was a just view, of Peel's long and successful 
opposition to measures and principles which he immediately took for 
his own on coming into power, tiiat they should have been able to 
unite their forces under Uie lead of either of them. It would have 
seemed to Lord John quite as equivocal a transaction as the too famous 
coalition between Charles Fox and Lord North. What he did was to 
offer posts in his Administration to three of Sir Robert PeeVs late 
colleagues,' and this was as far as he could go. They declined, and the 
country was thrown back upon a Whig Administration of the old type. 
When that Administration came to an end, the fusion which Cobden 
had desired came to pass. But Sir Robert Peel was there no more. 
The power which he would have used in furtherance of the wise and 
beneficent policy cherished by Cobden, fell into the hands of Lord 
Palmerston, who represented every element in the national character 
and traditions which Cobden thought most retrograde and dangerous. 

Happily for the peace of the moment, these mortifications of the 
future were unknown and imsuspected. Ten days after his letter 
to the fallen Minister, Cobden received a communication from his 
successor. 

** Chesbam Place, J%ly 2, 1840. 

" My dear Sir, — The Queen having been pleased to entrust me 
with the task of forming an Administration, I have been anxious to 
place in ofiice those who have maintained in our recent struggle the 
principles of Free Trade against Monopoly. 

'*The letter T received from you in November last, declining 
office, and the assurances I have received that you are going abroad 
for your health, have in combination with other circumstances pre- 
vented my asking your aid, nor, had I proposed to you to join the 
Government could I have placed you anywhere but in the Cabinet 
I have not hitherto perceived that you were disposed to adopt 
political life, apart from Free Trade, as a pursuit I hope, however, 
you will do so, and that on your return to this coimtry you will join 
a Liberal Administration. 

** I care little whether the present arrangement remains for any 
lonj; period in the direction of affairs. But I am anxious to see 
a large Liberal majority in the House of Commons devoted to 

» Speerhtt, i. 372. Feb. 27, 1W6. » Speechet, u. 507. 

' liord Dalbousie, 8lr James Graham, aod Mr. Sidney Herbert. 



improvement, both in this country and in Ireland. Mr. CSiada 
YiUiers has declined to take any ofBice. I am aboat to picpoK 
to Mr. Milner Qibeon to become Vice-President of the Board d 
Trade. 
«I remain, with sentiments of regard and respect, 

" Yours very faithfully, 

'<J. RUSSILL* 

What were the ** other circumstances'' which prevented Loid Job 
Russell from inviting Cobden to join his Government, we can atXj 
guess. It is pretty certain that they related to a project of whiciii 
good deal had been heard during the last four or five months Then 
would undeniably have been some difficulty in giving liigh office ia 
the state to a politician whose friends were at the time puUidf 
collecting funds for a national testimonial of a pecuniary kiiii 
Whether the Whig chief was glad or not to have this excuse h 
leaving Cobden out of his Cabinet, the ground of the omission va 
not unreasonable. 

The final meeting of the League took place on the same diy m 
which Lord John Russell wrote to explain that he intended to sbov 
his appreciation of what was due to those ** who had maintained ii 
our recent struggle the principles of Free Trade against Manopolj,* 
by offering Mr. Gibson a post without either dignity or iT»fln#n/» 
The Leaguers were too honestly satisfied with the triumph of tk 
cause for which they had banded themselves together eight yean a^)^ 
to take any interest in so small a matter as the distribution of good 
things in Downing Street and Whitehall. That was no afifioir of tbcin. 
It was enough for them that they had removed a great obstacle te 
the material prosperity of the country, that they had effectosDj 
vindicated what the best among them believed to be an exalted nd 
civilizing social principle, and that in doing this they had failed to 
reverence no law, shaken no institution, and injured no class sor 
order. It is impossible not to envy the feelings of men who had 
done so excellent a piece 9f work for their country in so spirited and 
honourable a way. When the announcement was made from tke 
Chair that the Anti-Com-Law League stood conditionally dissdTe^ 
a deep silence fell upon them all, as they reflected that they wcr 
about finally to separate from friends with whom they had bea 
long and closely connected, and that they had no longer in commoa 
the pursuit of an object which had been the most cherished of tbo 
livea^ 

The share which the League had in procuring the consummatiaa 
of the commercial policy that Huskisson had first opened foo*- 
and-twenty years before, is not always rightly understood. Oae 
practical effect of a mischievous kind has followed hxan itm 
misunderstanding. It has led people into the delusion that aigust' 
zation, if it be only on a sufficiently gigantic scale and suffidoiiif 
unrelenting in its importunity, is capable of winning any viituoai 
cause. The agitation against the Com Laws had sevmd pretty 
obvious peculiarities, which ought not to be overlooked. A laige 
and wealthy class had the strongest material interest in r^eil 
What was important was that this class now happened to itpnaaA 
the great army of consumers. Protection as a principle had k^ 
ago begun to give way, but it might have remained for a long time 
to come, if it had not been found in intolerable antagonism with tke 
growing giant of industrial interests. It is not a piece of cynidfli, 
but an important truth, to say that what brings great changes d 
policy is die spontaneous Rhifting and readjustment of inteiests, nol 
the discovery of new prindplee. What the League actually did w» 
this. Its energetic propagandism succeeded in mAVing peopk 
believe in a general way that Free Trade was right, when the tioK 
should come. When the Irish famine brought the ciisia, publk 
opinion was prepared for the solution, and when protection on coca 
had disappeared, there was nothing left to support pix>tection on 
sugar and ships. Then, again, the perseverance of the agitation had 
a more direct effect, as has been already seen from Cobden's letten. 
It frightened the ruling class. First, it prevented Peel, in the 
autumn of 1845, from opening the ports by an order in coundL 
Second, it forced the Whigs out of their fixed duty. Third, it m^ie 
the House of Lords afraid of throwing out the repealing BilL 

There is another important circimistance which ought not to be 

1 See Mr. Bright* s speech, qaoted in Mr. Aahwortti*8 lifcUe book, p. llJw 
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left out of sight One secret of the power of the Leagae both over 
the mind of Sir Robert Peel, and over Parliament, arose from the 
narrow character of the representation at that time. The House of 
Commons to-day is a sufficiently imperfect and distorting mirror of 
public judgment and feeling. But things were far worse then. The 
total number of voters in the country was not much more than three 
quarters of a million ; six- sevenths of the male population of the 
country was excluded from any direct share of popular power ; and 
property itself was so unfairly represented that Manchester, with 
double the value of the property of Buckinghamshire, returned only 
two members, while Bucks returned eleven. It was on this account, 
as Cobden said, it was because Manchester could not have its fair 
representation in Parliament, that it was obliged to oi^ganize a Lei^e 
and raise an agitation through the length and breadth of the land, 
in order to make itself felt^ It was just because the sober portion 
of the House of Commons were aware from how limited and 
exclusive a source they drew their authority, that the League 
represented so formidable, because so unknown, a force. 

The same thought was present to the reflective mind of Peel. 
Cobden tells a story in one of his speeches which illustrates this. 
One evening in 1848 they were sitting in the House of Commons, 
when the news came that the government of Louis Philippe had been 
overthrown and a republic proclaimed. When the buzz of conver- 
sation ran round the House, as the startling intelligence was passed 
from member to member, Cobden said to Joseph Hume, who sat 
beside him, " Go across and tell Sir Robert PeeL'* Hume went to 
the front bench opposite, where Sir Robert was sitting in his usual 
isolation. " This comes," said Peel, when Hume had whispered the 
catastrophe, " this comes of trying to govern the country through a 
narrow representation in Parliament, without regarding the wishes 
of those outside. It is what this party behind me wanted me to do 
in the matter of the Com Laws, and I would not do it" * 

Now that the work was finally done, Cobden was free to set out on 
that journey over Europe, which the doctors had urged upon him as 
the best means of repose, and which he promised himself should be 
made an opportunity of diligently preaching the new gospel among 
the economic Gentiles. Before starting on this long pilgrimage, he 
went to stay for a month with his family in Wales. Two days after 
the final meeting of the League, he thus describes to one of the 
earliest of his feUow-workers the frame of mind in which it had 
left him. 

'* I am going into the wilderness to pray for a return of the taste I 
once possessed for nature and simple quiet life. Here I am, in one 
day from Manchester, to the loveliest valley out of paradise. Ten 
years ago, bt^fore I was an agitator, I spent a day or two in this 
house. Comparing my sensations now with those I then experienced, 
I feel how much I have lost in winning public fame. The rough 
tempest has spoilt me for the quiet haven. I fear I shall never be 
able to cost anchor again. It seems as if some mesmeric hand were 
on my brain, or I was possessed by an unquiet fiend urging me for- 
ward in spite of myselt On Thursday I thought as I went to the 
meeting, that I should next day be a quiet and happy man. Next 
day brings me a suggestion from a private friend of the Emperor of 
Russia, iusHuring me that if instead of going to Italy and Egypt, I 
would take a trip to St Petersburg, I could exercise an important 
influence upon the mind of Nicholas. Here am I at Llangollen, 
blind to the loveliness of nature, and only eager to be on the road to 
Russia, taking Madrid, Vienna, Berlin, and Paris by the way ! Let 
me see my boy to-morrow, who waits my coming at Machjmlleth, 
and if he do not wean me, I am quite gone past recovery.'' ' 

His mind did not rest long. To Mr. Ashworth he wrote at the 
same date : — 

^* Now I am going to tell you of fresh projects that have been 
brewing in my brain. I have given up all idea of burying myself in 
Egypt or Italy. I am going on a private agitating tour through the 
Continent r)f Europe. The other day I got an intimation from Sir 
Roderick Murchison, the geologist — a friend and confident of the 
Emperor of Russia— that I should have great influence with him if I 
went to St. Petersburg. To-day I get a letter from the Mayor of 

1 apeuhes, u. 482. July 6, 1848. > Spuchet, U. 548. Aug. 18, 1860. 

s To Mr, PauWm, July 4, 1846. 



Bordeanz, written at Paris after dining at Duchaters, the French 
Minister, conveying a suggestion from the latter that I should cross 
to Dieppe and visit the Eling of the French at his Chateau of Eu, 
where he would be glad to receive me between the 4th and 14th 
August 

^ I have had similar hints respecting Madrid, Vienna, and Berlin. 
Well, I will, with Qod's assistance, during the next twelvemonth 
visit all the large states of Europe, see their potentates or statesmen, 
and endeavour to enforce those truths which have been irresistible 
at home. Why should I rust in inactivity ? If the public spirit of 
my countrymen affords me the means of travelling as their missionary, 
I will be tlie first ambassador from the People of this country to the 
nations of the continent I am impelled to this step by an instinctive 
emotion such as never deceived me. I feel that I could succeed in 
mitlriTig out a stronger case for the prohibitive nations of Europe to 
compel them to adopt a freer system, than I had here to overturn 
our protective policy. But it is necessary that my design should not 
be made public, for that would create suspicion abroad. With the 
exception of a friend or two, under confidence, I shall not mention 
my intentions to anybody." 

It is not necessary to enter into a discussion of the propriety of 
Cobden's acceptance of the large sum of money, between seventy-five 
and eighty thousand pounds, which was collected in commemoration 
of his services to what the subscribers counted a great public cause. 
The chief Leaguers anxiously discussed the project of a joint 
testimonial to Cobden, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Villiers, all three to be 
included in a common subscription.^ But nobody could say how the 
fund was to be divided. It was then discussed whether as much 
money could be collected for the three as for Cobden individually, 
and it was agreed that it could not, for it was Cobden who united 
the sections of the Free Trade party. He had undoubtedly sacrificed 
good chances of private prosperity for the interest of the conmiunity, 
and it would have been a painful and discreditable satire on human 
nature if he had been left in ruin, while everybody around him was 
thriving on the results of his imselfish devotion. It is true that 
many others had made sacrifices both of time and money, but they 
had not sacrificed everything as Cobden had done. The munificence 
of the subscription was singularly honourable to those who con- 
tributed to it No generous or reasonable man will think that it 
impairs by one jot the purity of the motives that prompted the 
exertions of the public benefactor whose great services it commemorated 
and rewarded. 

Accompanied by his wife, Cobden landed at Dieppe on the 5th of 
August, 1846. He arrived in the Thames on his return on the 11th 
of October, 1847. He was absent, therefore, from England for 
fourteen months, and in the interval he had travelled in France, 
Spain, Italy,- Germany, and Russia. £Us reception was everywhere 
that of a great discoverer in a science which interests the bulk of 
mankind much more keenly than any other, the science of wealth. 
He had persuaded the richest country in the world to revolutionize 
its commercial policy. People looked on him as a man who had 
found out a momentous secret In nearly every important town 
that he visited in every great country in Europe, they celebrated his 
visit by a banquet, toasts, and congratulatory speeches. He had 
interviews with the Pope, with three or four kings, with ambassadors, 
and with all the prominent statesmen. He never lost an opportunity 
of speaking a word in season. Even from the Pope he entreated 
that His Holiness's influence might be used against bull-fighting in 
Spain. They were not all converted, but they all listened to him, 
and they all taught him something, whether they chose to leam 
anything from him in return or not 

Everywhere men were delighted by his tact and address. He 
made as captivating points in a speech to the traders of Cadiz, the 
farmers of Perugia, or the great nobles in Rome, as when, from a 
waggon, he had addressed the rustics of a village in the West of 
England. At Milan he charmed them by mentioning that if they 
went into a London merchant's office they would find the accounts 
kept on a method which came from Italy ; and that the great centre 
of our financial system was in a street that was still named from the 

> The Leprae had already voted a pment of ten thouiand pounds to 
Mr. Qeorge Wilson, their indefatigable chairmaD. 
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Lombard bankers. At Florence he warmed the hearts of those who 
listened to him by saying that he had come to Tuscany with the 
feelings of a believer yisiting the shrines of his faith. The Dutch 
and the Swiss owed to their geographical situation a partial escape 
from the protective system ; but to Tuscany belonged the glory of 
preceding the rest of the world by half a century in applying 
economic theories to legislation. Let them render solemn homage, 
he cried with an outburst of true eloquence, to the memory of the 
great men who had taught the world this great lesson ; all honour to 
Bandini, who a century before had perceived the truth that Free 
Trade is the only sure instrument of prosperity ; imdying honour to 
Leopoldi, who, seizing the lamp of science from the hands of 
Bandini, entered boldly into the ways of Free Trade, then obscure 
and unknown, without flinching before the obstacles that ignorance, 
prejudice, and selfishness had strewn in the path ; honour to Keri, to 
Giovanni Febbroni, to Fossombroni ; to all those statesmen, in a 
wordf who had preserved down to our own days the great work 
which they had set on foot 

Mrs. Cobden said that it was fortunate that her husband had not 
too high an opinion of himself, or else the Italian, .vould have turned 
his head, so many attentions, both public and priA > . were showered 
upon him. Even at a tranquil little town like Perugia a troop of 
musicians sallied out to serenade him at his hotel, the Agricultural 
Society sent a silver medal and a diploma, and in the evening at the 
Casino the concert was closed by the recitation of verses in honour of 
Bichard Cobden. 

The travellers Ihod passed rather more than eleven weeks in Spain, 
and at the beginning of the new year found themselves in Italy. Here 
they remained from January until the end of June. From Venice 
they went north to the Austrian capital, and thence to Berlin. In 
the first week in August Mrs. Cobden started for England, while her 
husband turned his face eastwards. In Russia he passed five weeks, 
and three weeks more were usefully s|)ent in the journey home by 
way of Lubeck and Hamburg. 

When he returned to England he had such a conspectus and 
cosmoraiua of Europe in his mind as was possessed by no statesman 
in the country ; of the great economic currents, of the special com- 
mercial interests, of the conflicting political issues, of the leading 
personages. Unless knowledge of such things is a superfluity for 
statesmen whose strong point is asserted to be foreign policy, Cobden 
was more fit to dibcuiis the foreign policy of this country thou any 
man in it. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

XLBCTION POB THE WEST RIDING.— FUBCHASB OF DUNFOBD. — 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

During Cobden's absence in the autumn of 1847, a general elec- 
tion had taken place. While he was at St Petersburg he learned 
that he had been returned not only for his former borough of Stock- 
port, but for the great constituencj of the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
He wrote to thank Mr. Bright for his powerful and fHendly services 
at the election. ** But I cannot conceal from you," he went on to 
lay, 'that my return for the West Riding has very much embar- 
rassed and annoyed me. Personally and publicly speaking, I should 
have preferred Stockport. It is the greatest compliment ever offered 
to a public man ; but had I been consulted, I should have respect- 
fully declined."* After the compliment had actually been conferred, 
it was too late to refuse it, and C:)b<len represented the West Riding 
in two parliaments, until the political crash came in 1867. The 
triumph of Cobdcn's election for the great Yorkshire constituency 
was matched by the election of Mr. Bright for Manchester, in spite 
of the active and unscrupulous efforts of some old-fashioned Liberals. 
They pretended to find him violent and reckless, he wanted social 
position, and so forth. For the time they were swept away by the 
overwhelming wave of Mr. Bright's popularity, but they nursed their 
wrath and had their revenge ten years afterwards. 

Another important step had been taken while Cobden was abroad. 
His business was brought to an end, and the affairs relating to it 
wound up by one or two of his friends. A very laxge portion of the 

1 Sept. 18, 1847. 



sum which had been subscribed for the national testimoni 
had been absorbed in settling outstanding daimSb With 
what remained Cobden, immediately after his return firom 1 
purchased the small property at Dunford on which he waa 
gave up his house in Manchester, and when in London 
some years to come at Westboume Terrace. Afterwards 1 
lodgings during the session, or more frequently accepted c 
the house of one of his more intimate friends, Mr. Haigi 
Schwabe, or Mr. Paulton. His home was henceforth at 
His brother Frederick, who had shared the failure of the 
at Manchester, took up his abode with him and remainec 
death in 1858. Five or six years after the acquisition o 
estate, Cobden pulled down the ancestral farm-house, m 
modest residence upon the site. In this for the rest of ] 
passed all the time that he could spare from public labo 
in these days, Cobden was addressing a meeting at Ayles 
talked of the relations of landlord and tenant, and refeir 
of illustration to his own small property. Qreat is the I 
men. Somebody in the crowd called out to ask him how 
his property. "I am indebted for it," said Cobden w 
readiness, ^' to the bounty of my countrymen. It was th 
my birth and my infancy ; it was the property of my anoe 
it is by the munificence of my countrymen that this sn 
which had been alienated from my father by necessity, 
come into my hands, and enabled me to light up afresh th 
my father where I spent my own childhood. I say that : 
duke who owns a vast domain by the vote of the Imperial 1 
holds his property by a more honourable title than I posse 
If the baseness of men is great, so too is their generosity c 
to a magnanimous appeal, and the boisterous cheering of 
showed that they felt Cobden's answer to be good and suff 

The following is Cobden's own account, at the time, of t 
in which he had once more struck a little root. He is 
Mr. Ashworth :— 

'* Midhursty Oct. 7, 1850. — I have been for some weeks 
the most secluded comers of England. Although my lett 
from the quiet little dose borough of Midhurst, the house 
I am living is about one and a half mile distant, in the ne: 
rural parish of Heyshott The roof which now shelters i 
under which I was bom, and the room where I now sleep 
in which I first drew breath. It is an old farm-house, ^ 
for many years been turned into labourers' cottages. Wi 
of the whitewasher and carpenter, we have made a c 
weather-proof retreat for summer ; and we are sunou 
pleas^t woods, and within a couple of miles of the sum 
South Down hills, where we have the finest air and so 
prettiest views in England. At some future day I mhttW be 
to initiate you into rural life. A Sussex hill-aide village 
interesting field for an exploring excursion for you. 'V! 
population under three hundred in our parish. The 
about 2,0CX), of which one proprietor, Colonel Wyndham, c 
acres. He is a non-resident^ as indeed are all the other p 
The clergyman is also non-resident He lives at the 
Stedham, about three miles distant, where he has anoti 
and a parsonage-house. He comes over, to our parish t 
service once on Sundays, alternately in the morning ^«^ 
The church is in a ruinous state, the tower having fallen d< 
years ago. The parson draws about 3002. a year in tith^ 
the produce of a few acres of glebe. land. He is a decent : 
a large family, spoken well of by everybody, and l»iw^f 
the evils of clerical absenteeism. We have no school and 
master, unless I give that title to a couple of cottages wheii 
old women collect a score or two of infants whilst their p 
in the fields. Thus * our village ' is without resident pix)] 
clergyman or schoolmaster. Add to these disadvantagai^ 
farmers are generally deficient of capital, and do not emplo; 
labourers as they might. The rates have been up to thia t 
six shillings in the pound. We are not under the new 
but in a Qilberf s Union, and almost all our expense is ic 
relief. 



1 Speeches, i. 440. Jui. 9, 1850. Ixi ths 
account of the way in which be dealt with his 
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^ Here is a picture wliich will lead you to expect when you visit 
us a very ignorant and very poor population. There is no poet-office, 
in the village. Every morning an old man, aged about seventy, 
goes into Midhurst for the letters. He charges a penny for every 
despatch he carries, including such miscellaneous articles as horse 
collars, legs of mutton, empty sacks, and wheelbarrows. His 
letter-bag for the whole village contains on an average firom two to 
three letters daily, including newspapers. The only newspapers 
which enter the parish are two copies of BtWt Weekly Meseenger, 
a sound old Tory Protectionist much patronized by drowsy farmers. 
The wages paid by the farmers are very low, not exceeding 
eight shillings a week. I am employing an old man nearly 
seventy, and his son about twenty-two, and his nephew about nine- 
teen, at digging and removing some fences. I pay the two former 
nine shillings a week and the last eight shillings, and I am giving a 
shilling a week more than anybody else is paying. What surprises 
me is to observe how weU the poor fellows work, and how long they 
last The South Down air, in the absence of South Down mutton, 
has something to do with the healtliineas of these people, I dare say. 
The labourers have generally a garden, and an allotment of a quarter 
of an acre ; for the latter they pay three and ninepence a year rent 
We are in the midst of woods, and on the borders of common land, 
BO that fuel is cheap. All the poor have a right to cut tiirf on the 
common for their firing, which costs two shillings and threepence per 
thousand. The labourers who live in my cottages have pigs in their 
sties, but I believe it is not so universally. I have satisfied myself 
that, however badly off the labourers may be at present, their con- 
dition was worse in the time of high-priced com. In 1847, when 
bread was double its present price, the wages of the farm labourers 
were not raised more than two to three shillings a week. At that 
time a man with a family spent all he earned for bread, and still had 
not enough to sustain his household. I have it both from the 
labourers themselves and the millers firom whom they buy their 
flour, that they ran so deeply in debt for food during the high prices 
of 1847, that they have scarcely been able in some cases up to the 
present to pay off their score. The claes feeling amongst tJie agri- 
cultural labourers is in favour of a cheap loaf. ^TEey dare not say 
much about it openly, but their instincts are serving them in the 
absence of economical knowledge, and they are unanimously against 
Chowler and the protectionists. 

** I can hardly pretend that in this world's-end spot we can say that 
any impulse has been given to the demand for agricultural labourers 
by the Free Trade policy. Ours is about the last place which vrill 
feel its good effects. But there is one good sign which augurs well 
for the future. Skilled labourers, such as masons, joiners, black- 
smiths, painters, and so on, are in very great request, and it is 
difficult to get work of that kind done in moderate time. I am 
inclined to think that in more favourable situations an impulse has 
likewise been imparted to unskilled labour. It is certain that during 
the late harvest-time there was a great difficulty in obtaining hands 
on the south side of the Downs towards the sea coast, where labour 
is in more demand than here under the north side of the hills. I 
long to live to Bee an agricultural labourer strike for wages ! ** 

Before he had been many weeks in England, Cobden was drawn 
into the eager discussion of other parts of his policy, which were 
fully as important as Free Trade itself. The substitution of Lord 
Palmerston for Lord Aberdeen at the Foreign Office was instantly 
followed by the active intervention of the British Government in the 
affairs of other countries. There was an immediate demand for 
increased expenditure on armaments. Augmented expenditure meant 
augmented taxation. Each of the three items of the programme was 
the direct contradictory of the system which Cobden believed to be 
not only expedient but even indispensable. His political history 
from this time down to the year when they both died, is one long 
antagonism to the ideas which were concentrated in Lord Palmer- 
ston. Yet Cobden was too reasonable to believe that there could be a 
material reduction in armaments, untU a great change had taken 
place in the public opinion of the country with respect to its foreign 
policy. He always said that no Minister could reduce armaments or 
expenditure, until the English people abandoned the notion that 
they were to regulate the afijairs of the world. ** In all my travels," 
he wrote to Mr. Bright, ^ three reflections constantiy occur to m» : 



how much unnecessary solicitude and alarm England devotes to the 
affiairs of foreign countries; with how littie knowledge we enter 
upon the task of regulating the concerns of other people ; and how 
much better we might employ our energies in improving matters at 
home."^ He knew that^the influential opinion of the country was 
still against him, and that it would be long before it turned. " Until 
that time," he said, in words which may be usefully remembered by 
politicians who are fain to reap before they have sown, " I am content 
to be on this question as I have been on others in a minority, and in 
a minority to remain, until I get a majority." 

This memorable year (1848) was an unfavourable moment for 
Cobden's projects, but the happy circumstance that Qreat Britain 
alone passed through the political cyclone without anything more 
formidable than Mr. Smith O'Brien's insurrection in Ireland, and 
the harmless explosion of Chartism on Kennington Common, was 
too remarkable for men not to seek to explain it The explanation 
that commended itself to most observers was that Free TVade had 
both mitigated the pressure of those economic evils which had 
provoked violent risings in other countries, and that, besides this, 
it had removed firom the minds of the English workmen the sense 
that the government was oppressive, unjust, or indifferent to their 
weUbeing. '^My belief is,'' said Sir Bobert Peel, in a powerful 
speech which he made the following year, vindicating his com- 
mercial policy, '* that you have gained the confidence and good will 
of a powerful class in this country by parting with that which was 
thought to be directiy for the benefit of the landed interest. I think 
it was that confidence in the generosity and justice of Parliament^ 
wliich in no small degree enabled you to pass triumphantiy 
through the storm that convulsed other countries during the 
vear 1848." 

The Protectionist party had not yet accepted defeat, nor did they 
finally accept it imtil they came into power in 1852. All through 
the year that intervened they turned nearly every debate into a 
Protectionist debate. After Lord Qeorge Bentinck's death in the 
autumn of 1848, they were led in the House of Commons by 
Mr. Disraeli, whose persistent and audacious patience was inspired 
by the seeming confidence that a Protectionist reaction was in- 
evitable. The reaction* never came. The Navigation Laws, and 
protection on West Indian Sugar, followed the Com Law. Free 
Trade in com was only the prelude to free trade in sugar and free 
trade in ships. But the interests died hard.' Even the landlords 
made tenacious efforts to get back, in the shape of specious readjust- 
ments of rates and taxes, something of what they believed that they 
were going to lose on their rents. Cobden remained in the forefront 
of this long controversy, though he was no longer one of the leaders 
of a forlorn hope. 

The Irish famine and the Irish insurrection forced the minds of 
politicians of every colour to the tormenting problem to which 
Cobden had paid such profound attention on his first entry into 
public life. National Education, another of the sincerest interests 
of his earlier days, once more engaged him, and he found himself 
as he had already done by his vote on the Maynooth grant, in 
antagonism to a large section of nonconformist politicians for whom 
in every other matter he had the wannest admiration. The following 
extracts from his correspondence show how he viewed these and 
other less important topics, as they came before him. 

<' London^ Feb. 29. {To George Comue.) — These are stirring events 
in France. I am most anxious about our neutrality in the squabbles 
which vrill ensue on the Continent I dread the revival of the Treaty 
of Vienna by our red-tapists, should France reach to the Rhine or come 
in collision with Austria or Russia. Besides, there is a great horror 
at the present changes in the minds of our Court and aristocracy. 
There will be a natural repugnance on the part of our Qovemment, 
composed as it is entirely of the aristocracy, to go on cordially with 
a Republic and it wiU be easy to find points of disagreement, when 
the will is ready for a quarrel I know that the tone of the clubs 
and coteries of London is decidedly hostile, and there is an expectation 
in the same quarters that we shall have a war. It is striking to 
observe how littie the views and feelings of the dominant class are 

I To Mr, Bright, Sept 18, 1847. 

* The Sagsr Daties BUI became Uw in 1848, but the Navigatum Act 
WM not passed until the summer of 1840. 
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in QDiiKm with thai« of the people eft 1«^ I azroe whh T<n tluft 
the republican farm of goreniment wOl pet Fn&oe to a too Kren 
test Yet it if difficnlt to tee what other km vill fidt it The 
peo[ile are too clerer and aetiTe to nbmit to a defpctiaoL AH the 
propfi of a Monarchy, lodi m an ariitocracj and Stale dnnth. are 
gone. After all a Rq>ablie ia more in harmonj than anr other form 
with the mannert of the people, lor there ia a Mrong pamm for 
■ocial equality in Fnmee: Howerer. the dntj oC ererr man in 
England if to raine the cry tot neutralitr.^ 

^* March 8. (To 3fr$, Cobd€n.y—We are a little anzions np here 
leet there «hould be riota in the north. We hear bad aeooontB from 
Olaiigow, bnt I i^uppoiie thej are exaggerated. I hope we ihall hare 
no imitationii of the French iaiihiona in thia refpect** 

" March 18. ( „ )— We hare !iad ineesMnt nin here for eerend 
daji, and I bare been thinking with some apprehenaion of its effects 
npon the grain in the ground, and upon the operations of the 
farmers in getting in their seed. To-daj, howerer, it is a iine clear 
day, and I am going with Porter at four </clock down to Wimbledon 
to stay till Monday. This week's work has nearly knocked me np. 
They talk of a ten honrs bill in Paris. I wish we had a twelve 
hours bill, for I am at it from nine in the morning till midnight 
We hml a debate last evening upon the question of applying the 
incr>me tax to Ireland, but I was shut out of the division, the door 
being closed in my face just as I was entering, otherwise I should 
have voted for the measure. The news from Paris is more and more 
exciting. There seems to be a sort of reaction of the moderate party 
against the violent men. The bank of France has suspended specie 
payments, which will leofl to much mischief and confusion. I fear 
we have not seen the worst.'' 

" Lfmtlfmj March 21. ( „ ) — I have sent you a Times containing 
a report of my speech last night Be good enough to return it to 
me after you have rea<l it, as I ^hall want to correct it for Hansard, 
and have not another copy. We were in a miserable minority .^ 
The bluejackets and red coats were down upon me fiercely, as if I 
had been attacking them sword in hand. It reminded me of the old 
times when we were just beginning the Anti-Com-law battle in the 
House. We get astounding nei»5 from the Continent; a fresh 
revolution or a dethronement by every post" 

** London, April 10. ( „ )--We have been all in excitement 
here with the Chartist meeting at Kennington Common, which after 
all has gone off very quietly, and does not appear to have been so 
numerously attendiMi as was expected. In my opinion the Govern- 
ment and the newspapers have made far too much fuss about it 
From all that I can learn there were not so many as 40,000 persons 
present, ond they dispersed quietly. I do not think I shall be able 
to go north with you before next Monday week." 

** Ajiril 15. ( „ ) — You will have seen by the paper what a 
mess Feargus O'Connor has mode of the Chartist petition. The poor 
dupes wb.o have followed him ore quite disheartened and disgusted, 
and ought to be so. They are now much more disposed to go along 
with the middle class." 

•* May 13. ( „ ) — You will hear that all the papers are down 
upon me again. In making a few remarks about the Alien Bill, I 
said that the ' best way to repel republicanism was to curtail some of 
the barbarous splendour of the Monarchy which went to the aggrand- 
izement of the aristocracy.' My few words drew up Lord John as 
usual, and he was followed by Bright with a capital speech." 

" Manrkester^ April 24. {To O. Combe.)— Yon know how cordially 
I agree with you upon the subject of Education. But I confess I 
see no chance of incorporating it in any new movement for an exten- 
sion of the suffrage. The main strength of any such movement must 
be in the Liberal ranks of the middle class, and they are almost 
exclusively filled by Dissenters. To attempt to raise the question of 
National E<Iucation amongst them at the present moment, would be 
to throw a bombshell into their ranks to disperse them. In my 
opinion every oxteuBion of popular rights will bring us nearer to a 
plan of National Eclucation, because it will give the poor a stronger 
motive to e<lncate their children, and at the same time a greater 
power to carry the motive into practice. The real obstacle to a 
system of National Education has been in my opinion the State 

\ Debate on Nstt ettimates; amendment for redaction of the fozoa. 
defeatMl by M7 to sa. 



) Chnrchy and although the Diwcnters are for the moment in a &ht 
poBilion, thej will, I hope, with time come r^t" 

'* Mof 15. ( „ ) — ^There ia no active feeling at present ii 
Ikvoor of National Education. The JHssentera, at least Bainei i 
section, who have been the only movement party since the Lesgoe 
was dinolved, have rather tnmed popular opinion against it^ I need 
not aay how completely I agree with you that education alone ess 
ensure good self-government I>on*t suppose that I am changed, cr 
that I intend to shiric the question. Above all, dont anspect thu 
sitting for Yoriohire would shut my month. I made np my mind, 
on returning from the Continent, tlu^ the best chance I conld give to 
our dissenting friends was to give them time to cool after the exdte- 
ment of the late Opposition to the Government measore, and there- 
fore I have avoided throwing the topic in their faces. Bat I do not 
intend to preserve my silence much longer. If I take a part ia a 
new reform movement, I ahall do my best to connect the Educstioi 
question with it, not as a part of the new Reform act, bnt by pro- 
claiming my own convictions that it is by a national system d 
education alone that people can acquire or retain knowledge enoogk 
for self-government In our reform movement, sectarianiam will luK 
be predominant" 

"London, July 2^ ( „ >— What a wretched session has this been ! 
It ought to be expunged from the minutes of Parliament Tbree 
Coercion Bills for Ireland and the rest talk, talk, talk. There nera 
was a Parliament in which so much power for good or evil was in tbe 
hands of the Minister as in this. Lord John could have commsndei 
a majority for any judicious Liberal measures by the aid of Ped, wb» 
was bound to support him, and the Liberals, who were eager to be led 
forward. But he has allowed himself to be bafiled, bullied, sal 
obstructed by Lord George Bentinck and the ProtectioniBts, who bsT« 
been so for encouraged by their success in Sugar and the Navigatka 
Laws that I expect they will be quite ready to b^in their reaction oa 
Com next session, and we may have to fight the Free Trade bafctk 
over again. The feebleness and incapacity of the Whigs are hardlj 
sufficient to account for their failures as administratora. The £Kt ii 
they are the allies of the aristocracy rather than of the people, and 
they fight their opponents with gloves, not meaning to hurt them. 
They are buffers placed between the people and the privileged dmm 
to deaden the shock when they are brought into collision." 

"•/ttiy 21. (To H. AshxjDorih,) — No man can defend or palliate mdi 
conduct as that of Smith O'Brien and his confederates. It would be 
a mercy to shut them up in a lunatic asylum. They are not seeking 
a repeal of the legislative union, but the establishment of a Repubfie, 
or probably the restoration of the Kings of Munster and Connan^ ! 
But the sad side of the picture is in the fact that we are doing nothing 
to satisfy the moderate party in Ireland, nothing which stiengtheni 
the hands even of John O'Connell and the priest party, who 
opposed to the ' red republicans * of the Dublin clubs. There 
to be a strong impression here that this time there is to be a rebeOioa 
in Ireland. But I confess I have ceased to fear or hope anything froa 
that country. Its utter helplessness to do anything for itself is o«r 
great difficulty. You can't find three Irishmen who will co-opentt 
together for any rational object" 

^^ London, August 28. {To George Combe.) — I would han 
answered your first letter from Ireland, but did not know how toca 
you were going back again to Edinburgh. With respect to the pka 
for holding sectional meetings of the House of Commons in Dublia, 
Edinbuigh, and London for local purposes, it is too fisndfnl for my 
practical taste. I do not think that sudi a scheme wiU ever serioodj 
engage the public attention. If local business be ever got rid of by 
the House of Commons, it should be transferred as much aa ponbk 
to County courts. There is very little advantage for i^^^timft ia 
carrying a road bill from Ross-shire to Edinburgh instead of to 
London, or from Galway to Dublin instead of to London. 1W 
private or local business occupies much less of the time of the Hoost 
of Commons than many people suppose. An hour on an aven^ si 
the opening of the sittings daily suffices ; the rest is all done in select 

1 See above, p. 48. '* I confeas,** said Cobden, in 1861, *«t^t far 
fifteen yean my nopeii of snooess in establishing a system of Katiooal Sia- 
catien, have alwa^ been associated with the idea of conplin^ the edocvtica 
of the country with the religions communities which eziat.'* Bat be fboad 
reli^ous discordances too violent, and he took refuge, as wa shall petamtly 
see, in the secnhtf system. 
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Committees, and a great deal of it by Mr. Qreen and Mr. Bemal, 
Chairman of Committees, who, I suspect, would find it no advantage 
in Irish matters to be in Dublin. Baid as the system is of bringing to 
the House of Commons all the local business of the kingdom, I am 
sure it would not mend the matter to split us into three sections, as 
your friends propose, for two or three months, and then to reunite 
in London for imperial purposes. We should be in perpetual 
session. 

" Whilst we are constitution-tinkering, let me give you my plan. 
Each county to have its assembly elected by the people, to do the 
work which the unpaid magistrates and lords-lieutenant now do, and 
also much of the local business which now comes before Parliament 
The head of this body, or rather the head of each county, to be the 
executive chief, parti^ng of the character of perfect, or governor of 
a state in the United States. By-and-by when you require to change 
the constitution of the House of Lords, these county legislators may 
each elect two senators to an upper chamber or senate. 

" But the question is about Ireland. Why do your firiends amuse 
one another with such bubble-blowing? The real difficulty in 
Ireland is the character and condition socially and morally of the 
people, from the peer to the Connaught peasant It is not by forms 
of legislation or the locality of parliaments, but by a change and im- 
provement of the population, that Ireland is to have a start in the 
career of civilization and self-government Now instead of phantom- 
hunting, why don't your friends (if they are worthy of being your 
friends) tell the truth to their countrymen, and teach them their 
duties as well as their rights ? And let them begin by showing that 
they imderstand their own duties and act up to them. The most 
discouraging thing to an English Member of Parliament who wishes 
to do well to Ireland, is the quality of the men sent to represent it in 
the House of Commons. Hardly a man of business amongst them ; 
and not three who are prepared cordially to co-operate together for 
any one common object How would it mend matters if such men 
were sitting in Dublin instead of London? But the subject is 

boundless and hopeless, and I must not attempt to discuss it in a 
note." 

" Hayling Island^ Hants, Oct 4. ( „ ) — Many thanks for your 
valuable letters upon Ireland and Germany. I really feel much 
indebted for your taking all these pains for my instruction. 

" Leaving Germany — upon which I do not presume to offer an 
opinion beside yours — I do claim for myself the justice of having 
foreseen the danger in Ireland, or rather seen it — for its condition 
has little altered since I first began to reason. When about fourteen 
years ago I first found leisure from my private affairs to think about 
public business, I summed up my views of English politics in a 
pamphlet which contained many crude details (which I should not 
now print), but upon whose three broad propositions I have never 
changed my opinion. They were — First, that the great curse of our 
policy has been our love of intervention in foreign politics ; secondly, 
that our greatest home difficulty is Ireland ; and thirdly, that the 
United States is the great economical rival which will rule the destiny 
of England. 

** It may appear strange that a man who had thought much about 
Ireland, and who had frequently been in that country (I had a 
cousin, a rector of the Church of England in Tipperary), should have 
been seven years in Parliament and not have spoken upon Irish 
questions. I will tell you the reason. I found the populace of Ire- 
land represented in the House by a body of men, with O'Connell at 
their head, with whom I could feel no more sympathy or identity 
than with people whose language I did not understand. In fjEtct, 
morally I fult a complete antagonism and repulsion towards them. 
CConnell always treated me with friendly attention, but I never 
shook hands with him or faced his smile without a feeling of in- 
security ; and as for trusting him on any public question where his 
vanity or passions might interpose, I should have as soon thought of 
an alliance with an Ashantee chief. I found that that which I 
re^'arded as the great Irish grievance — the Protestant Church Estab- 
lishment — was never mentioned by the Irish Liberal members. 
Tluir Repeal cry was evidently an empty sound. 

" The ^eat obstacle to all progress both in Ireland and in England 
is tlie landlord spirit, which is dominant in political and social life. 
It is this spirit which prevents our dealing with the question of the 



tenure of land. The feudal system, as now maintained in Ireland, 
is totally unsuited to the state of the country. In fact, the feudal 
policy is not carried out, for that would imply a responsibility on the 
part of the proprietor to keep and employ the people, whereas he is 
possibly living in Paris, whilst his agent is driving the peasantry 
from his estate and perhaps burning their cabins. What is wanting 
is a tribunal or l^islature before which the case of Ireland may be 
pleaded, where the landlord spirit (excuse tl^e repetition of the word) 
is not supreme. This is not to be found in our House of Commons. 
You would be astonished if behind the scenes in the Committees, and 
in the confidence of those men who frame bills for Parliament, to 
observe how vigilant the spirit of landlordism is in guarding its 
privileges, and how much the legislator who would hope to carry a 
measure through both Houses, is obliged to consult its sovereign will 
and pleasure. Hence the difficulty of dealing with game laws, copy- 
holds, and such small matters, which grow into things of mighty 
import in the House of Commons, whilst the law of primogeniture 
is a sort of eleventh commandment in the eyes of our legislators. 

**I think I know what is wanted in Ireland : a redistribution of 
land, as the only means of multiplying men of property. If I had 
absolute power I would instantly issue an edict applying the law of 
succession as it exists in France to the land of Ireland. There should 
be no more absentee proprietors drawing large rentals from Ireland, 
if I could prevent it I would so divide the property as to render it 
necessary to live upon the spot to look after it But you can do 
nothing effectual in that direction with our Houses, and therefore I 
am an advocate for letting in the householders as voters, so as to take 
away the domination of the squires. But I will do all in my power 
in the meantime to give a chance to Ireland, and I cordially agree 
with your views upon the policy that ought to be pursued 
towards it" 

^Londony Oct, 28. ( „ ) — I have to thank you for the Scotsman 
containing the whole of your observations upon the state of Lreland, 
in every syllable of which I agree with you. But excuse me if I 
say I miss in your articles, as in all other dissertations upon Ireland, 
a specific plan — I mean buch a remedial scheme as might be embodied 
in an Act of Parliament And it must be so from the very nature of 
the case, for the ills of Ireland are so complex, and its diseases so 
decidedly chronic, that no single remedy could possibly cure them. 
Indeed, if we were to apply a thousand remedies, the existing gene- 
ration could hardly hope to live to see any great change in the 
condition of the Irish people ; and this is probably one reason why 
politicians and ministers of the day do not commit their fortunes to 
the cause of justice to Ireland. 

" I have but one plan, but I don*t know how to enforce it. Cut 
up the land into small properties. Let there be no estates so large 
as to favour absenteeism, even from the parish. How is this to be 
done, with feudalism still in the ascendant in Parliament and in the 
Cabinet ? Pim is quite right when he draws the distinction between 
the case of Ireland, where the conquerors have not amalgamated with 
the conquered, and that of other countries, where the victors and 
vanquished have been invariably blended. For we are all conquered 
nations — some of us have been so repeatedly — but all, with the 
exception of Ireland, have absorbed their conquerors. 

^ Almost every crime and outrage in Ireland is connected with the 
occupation or ownership of land ; and yet the Irish are not naturally 
an agricultural people, for they alone, of all the European emigrants 
who arrive in the United States, linger about the towns, and hesitate 
to avail themselves of the tempting advantages of the rural districts 
in the interior. But in Ireland, at least the south and west, there 
is no property but the soil, and no labour but upon the land, and you 
cannot reach the population in their material or moral condition but 
through the proprietorship of the land. Therefore, if I had the 
power, I would always make the proprietors of the soil resident, by 
breaking up the large properties. In other words, I would give 
Ireland to the Irish. 

^^ Manchester^ Dec. 8. {To Mrs, Cohden,)—! went down to Liver- 
pool on Wednesday afternoon, and dined at Mellor's with a large 
party of thebeading men, including Brown and Lawrence Heyworth, 
and slept there. Yesterday I met the Financial Reformers at their 
Council Board, Mr. Robertson Gladstone in the chair. They seem 
to be earnest men, but I did not exactly see the man capable of 
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direcdng so great an undeitaking. They approved of my plan of a 
budget, and I agreed to address a letter with it to their chairman for 
publication. Last evening I met another partj of the more earnest 
men of the Reform Association, at Mellor'a." 

The last extract refers to the subject which Gobden had now taken 
earnestly in hand. As he was always repeating, extravagant and 
ill-a4jn8ted finance seemed to him the great mischief of our policy. 
Apart from its place in his general scheme, retrenchment was 
Oobden's device for meeting the cry of the Protectionists. It was 
an episode in the long battle against the enemies of Free Trade. 
The landed interest, they cried out, was mined by rates and taxes. 
The implication was that they could not exist without Protection. 
That was Mr. Disraeli's cue until he became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He made speech after speech and motion after motion 
to this effect. Cobden with equal persistency retorted that the proper 
relief for agriculture was not the imposition of a burden upon the 
consumers of bread, but a reduction of the common burdens of them 
alL He had begun his campaign in the session of 1848. The 
Government came forward with a proposal, which was afterwards 
ignominiously withdrawn, for an increase in the income tax. 
Gobden broke new ground by insisting on the superior expediency 
of direct over indirect taxation, provided that a just distinction 
were recognized between permanent and precarious incomes. His 
chief point was that the Government must either increase direct 
taxation, or else reduce expenditure ; and he pressed the inference 
that expenditure must be decreased, and it must be decreased by 
reduction in armaments. 

Cobden's contention cannot be said to have prospered ; but the 
debates show how seriously his attack on expenditure was taken by 
those who opposed him. Mr. Disraeli laughed at him as the 
saccessor of the Abb4 St. Pierre, Rousseau, and Robespierre in the 
dreams of perpetual peace, but he recognized the possibility of public 
opinion being brought round to Cobden's side. Even Peel thought 
it necessary formally to express his dissent from Cobden's views on 
national defence. Fresh from his victorious onslaught upon the 
Com Law, he was dreaded by the House of Commons and the old 
political factions, as speaking the voice of an irresistible, if not an 
infallible, oracle. The Government had no root The Opposition 
was nullified by the internecine quarrel between the Protectionists 
and the Peelites. The two parties in Uct were so distracted, so 
uncertain in principle, and so unstable in composition, that they 
were profoundly afraid of the one party which knew its own mind 
and stood aloof from the conventional game. The Conservatives 
constantly felt, or pretended to feel, an irrational apprehension that 
the object of the Manchester school was, in the exaggerated language 
of one of them, to organize a force that should override the legislature 
and dictate to the House of Commons. The Financial Reform 
Anociation at Liverpool, with which Cobden had entered into 
relations, was expected to imitate the redoubtable achievements of 
the League. Similar associations sprang up both in the English and 
the Scotch capitals, and there was on many sides a stir and movement 
on the subject which for a time promised substantial results. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

MIBCXLLANKOUS CORB£SPONDE^*CE OH SOCIAL AVD POLITIOAL 

MOVEMENTS. 

Behind the merits of a policy of economy for its own sake, there 
was in the minds both of Cobden and of Mr. Bright and others, a 
general scheme for gathering up the strength of the Liberal party. 
The extraordinary state of the old combinations in the House of 
Commons was a standing incentive to such efforts as were now made 
in the north of England. There was to be a popular party, based on 
real principles and a practical programme, as distinguished from 
factitious catch-words and insincere cries invented for parliamentary 
occasions. A great association might perhaps be formed, and it was 
suggested that it should be called the Commons League. Financial 
Reform and Parliamentary Reform were the two planks of the 
^^Utform. At a great meeting in Manchester in the second week of 

i new year, Cobden explained hii ideas on the first, and Mr. Bright 



followed with a demand for the secondi Cobden belieTed thittk 
parts about financial reform were better received than the pam 
about parliamentary reform, even by the men in fostian jaekelL^ 
Meetings were held in other towns in the north ; and the tvo 
champions were everywhere received with unbounded oordiahtj. 
Circulars were sent out from Manchester for the formation of tk 
new association, and between three and four thousand adhesjcai 
were received. But the new League did not grow. The leaden 
hardly seemed to know what it was that they wished to da They 
were not- sure in their tactics. Cobden thought that it ought to be a 
metropolitan association. Mr. Bright on the contrarj belieFsd tbt 
Lancashire and Yorkshire must be its centre. The wrheme of lb 
association was ambiguous. ''We are asking people," wd Xt 
Bright, ''to join for an undefined or ill-defined object, and n 
neither propose an end to the movement, nor a dear and open W17 
for working it" The two chiefs were not exactly of one mind ii;i 
the true policy in the most important part of the progiamaa 
Cobden, as we have so often said, was essentially an eoonomicil,i 
moral, and a social reformer. He was never an enthusiast for mat 
reform in the machinery. Immediately after the repeal of the Oon 
Law, he confessed that on the question of the snfErage he had gom 
back. '* And yet,'* he went on, *' I am something like Peel and Fte 
Trade. I do not oppose the principle of giving men a control ora 
their own affairs. I must confess, however, that I am leas singaiii 
than I used to be about the effects of a wide extension d ik 
franchise."' His own favourite plan of extension through the fis^ 
shilling freeholder only recommended itself to him beeuR I 
brought with it the virtue of thrift, and the xeconmiendadofi of 
property. Mr. Bright, though cordially acquiescing in the pins 
far as it went, and as a means of bringing the old fiictioos to 1 
capitulation in some of the counties, always maintained that it wooM 
never enfranchise so many voters permanently as to make anj ml 
and effective change in the representation. Both hefore and dhs 
the League was dissolved, Mr. Bright insisted that '* no object la 
worth a real and great effort, short of a thorough reform in Fuiii- 
ment" Although, however, there was not a sufi&ciently desroi 
concentrated unanimity to give an impulse to a new League, tLot 
was abundant room for strenuous co-operation in the work iboc 
which they were cordially agreed. 

The following letter written to Mr. Bright at the close of 1S4 
two or three weeks before the meeting at Manchester, ahovi Ai 
point of view to which Cobden inclined, and to what extent,— odk 
was not great,— he differed from Mr. Bright : — 

^^Dec, 2«% 1848. — Since writing to you, I have again reed ai 
reflected upon your letter. Tou say that the object of our oieeliag 
must be specific and general ; that I must speak upon Finance^ ak 
you foUow upon Parliamentary Beform ; and that then a sooeitf 
must be organized for a general registration to carry out, I prenn^ 
both objects. I thought we had always agreed that to eanythi 
public along with us, we should have a ain^e and wtH-^kaak 
object It is decidedly my opinion. If Parliamentsiy Befonn vat 
the sole object we might after a long time probably succeed ; but tk 
two things together would be a false start, and it must end ii osr 
taking to one or the other exclusively. It is true that we joiacd 
them together in our meeting of Members of Parliament at the ¥m 
Trade Club, and that was because we did not feel ourselves on ^ 
strongest ground with the middle class even then, without tk 
Expenditure question, and it is vastly more so now. Besidei^ yos 
will admit that we could not ignore the existence of the livapoal 
movement However defective in men and monej at preMot, xhgj 
are in as good a position as we were a year after the League sa 
formed ; and they have far more hold upon the public mind Att 
we had even after three years' agitation. I rather think that yon ^ 
not fully appreciate the extent to which the country is sympathiiiig 
with the Liverpool movement But taking the &ct to be as I haxi 
stated it, that the movement is for Financial Reform, and nobody 
can deny it, I am half disposed to think that it is the most uscfd 
agitation that we could enter upon. The people want infannatioB 
and instruction upon armaments, colonies, taxation, and so furtk 
There is a fearful mass of prejudice and ignorance to diqwl ap^ 

> Ldt€r to Mn, Othdm. Jan. 10, 1848. 
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these aabjects, and whiliit these exist, you may get a reform of 
Puliament, but you will not get a reformed policy, 

"I believe there is as much clinging to colonies at the preeent 
moment amongat the middle class as among the aristocracy ; and the 
working people are not wiser than the rest. And as respects arma- 
ments, I do not forget that last December [1547] hardly a Libeml 
paper in the kingdom supported me in resisting the attempt to add 
to our forces. Such papers aa tlie Sun, Wetkly Dispatch, Sunday 
Timei. and Liverpool Mereury, went dead against me ; and oJl that 
I could EAy for the rest is that they were silent. Now all these 
questiooa con he discussed most favourably in reference to the 
expenditure^ You may reason ever so logically, but never so con- 
vincingly as thiMugh the pocket But it will take time even to piay 
off John Bidl's acquisitiveness against his combativeness. He will 
not be easily persuaded that all his reliance upon brute force and 
conn^e hits been a losing speculation. Already I have heard from 
good Liberals an expressiou of fear that, in my Budget, I have 'gone 
too far.' But 1 have said enough. 

"And now, having stated my view at what the object must be, a 
word as to the vwda* operamli. And here we do not differ, I am 
for gi>ing at once to the registers, and the forty shilling qualifications. 
Begin where the League left off, and avow it boldly. Nay, make it 
a condition, if you like, of your alliance with Liverpool that such 
shall be the plan. And I put it to you and Wilson, whether you 
think that the men who go with us for the Budget and direct taxation, 
win not be Ukcly to use their votes for a reform of Parliament. I 
should feel very little doubt about getting nearly as much strengtli 
for the one question as the other, by merely getting people to register 
and qualify for retrenchment and direct taxation. Besides, I have 
no objection to our advocating Reform, whilst advocating economy. 
I should myself do so. I would say— We may cut down the ex- 
penditure, as we did in 1835 ; bat it will grow np again, as it has 
sinc«, unless either the agitation were perpetual, or the Parliament 
were reformed. I have no objection to this line of oigument, I 
object only to our separating ourselves from Liverpool in our 
ui);anization.'' 

Before the session began, he took part along with Mr. Bright in a 
ceremony of joyful commemoration. Peel's measure of 1846 provided 
that the duty on com should fall to the nominal rate of a shilling at 
the end of three years (see p. fil). The day arrived on the first of 
February, I8J9. On the evening of the thirty-first of January a 
gathering wua held in the great hall at BJanchesler. Speeches were 
made and choruses were sung until midnight. When twelve o'clock 
sounded, the assembly broke out in loud and long-sustained cheers to 
welcome the dawn of the day which had at last brought Free Trade 
in Com. Free Trade in its turn had brought new causes for which 
to fight. Cobden never sweri'ed from his maxim that he could only 
do one thing at a time ; bat his activity during the session of 1849 
included in the some effort not only redaced armaments, reduced 
expenditure, and re-adjusted taxation, but the more delicate subject 
of intematioiuU arbitration. 

"Lfmdon, Jan. 6, 1849. (To G. Combe.)— t hope you will not 
think there is any inconsistency in iho strong declaration I maile 
at the meeting, of the paramount importance of the question of 
Edncation, and my apparent present inactivity in the matter. 
Owing to the split in the Liberal party, caused by Boines, it would 
be impossible for me to make it the leading political subject at this 
moment Time is absolutely necewary to ripen it, hut in the interim 
there are other topics which will take the lead in spite of any efforts 
to prevent it, reduction of expenditure being the foremost ; and all 
I can promise myself is that any influence I may derive now from 
my connexion with the latter or any other movement, shall at the 
fitting opportunity be all brought to bear in favour of National 
Edncation. To confess the truth, I can only do one thing at a time. 
Here am I now put in a prominent position upon the most complex 
«t all public questions, the national finance*, and next seasion I shall 
fee perhaps more the objert of attack, and my budget more the 
subject of criticism, than the Clioncellor of the Exchequer and bis 
financial measures. For all this I am obliged to prepare myself by 
studying the dry details of official pnpen, and reading Hansard from 
1B13 to the present day, whilst at the tame time I am in a daily 
treadmill of tetter-writing, for everj man lutring % trotobot upon 



finance, or a grievance however trifling, is inundating me with hij 
correspondence. I can't help it, though I believe I am shortening 
my days by following strictly the rule 'whatever thou doest, do 
with all thy heart.' You know that of old I have felt a strong 
sentiment upon the subject of warlike armaments and war. It is 
this moral sentiment, more than the £ s. d. view of the matter, 
which impels me to undertake the advocacy of a reduction of our 
forces. It was a kindred sentiment (more than the material view of 
the question) which actuated me on the Com Law and Free Trade 
question. It would enable me to die happy if I could feel the 
satisiaclion of having in some degree contributed to the partial 
disarmament of the world." 

" Feb. 8. ( „ )— In a day or two I intend to give notice of a 
motion declaratory of the expediency of reducing the expenditure 
to the amount of 1836. The terms of my resolution will be to 
reduce the expenditure 'with all practicable tpted.'^ I am too 
practical a man of btisiness to think that it can be done in one 
session. But I will raise the question of our financial system with 
a view to save ten millions, and that will arrest public interest in 
a way which no nibbling at details would do. In leas than 
five years all that I propose, and a great deal more, will be 
accomplished. 

" I say I am too practical to think that the reduction of ten 
milLons can be made in a session, because the changes in our distant 
colonies will take time. But these changes ought to be set about at 
once. For instance, we have an army as large in Canada and the 
other North-American Colonies as that of the United States. Yet 
under the rigimt of Free Trade, Canada is not a whit more ours than 
is the great Republic To keep that force in the North-American 
Colonies at the expense of the tai-payers of this country, is precisely 
the same drain upon our resources aa if the Government of the 
United States could levy a contribution upon us for the pay and 
subsistence of its army. The same may be said of our array in 
Australia, New Zealand, etc ; and if we do not draw in our homs, 
this country, with all its wealth, energy, and resources, will sink 
under the weight of ita extended empire," 

"April 9. ( „ ) — Did this subject ever come under your 
notice? I have lying before me a return of all the barracks in Iha 
United Kingdom, the date of their erection, their size, etc. It is to 
me one of the most discouraging and humiliating documents I am 
acijuainted with. Almost every conaiderable town has ita barracks. 
They have nearly all been erected since 1790, before which dale 
they were hardly known, and were denounced with horror by such 
men as Chatham, Fox, etc. By &r the most extensive establishments 
have been erected during the last twenty-five years. I speak of 
Great Britain. As for Ireland, it is studded over with barracks like 
a permanent encampment. I need not enlarge upon the direct 
moral evils of such places. One fact is enough : real property always 
falls in value in the vicinity of barracks. A priaon or a cemeler.v is 
a preferable neighbour. But you will also see at a glance that Ihis 
increase of barracks is the outward and visible sign of the increa.'Wil 
discontent of the moss of the people, and the growing alarm of 
the governing classes. It argues great injustice on one side or 
ignorance on the other, perhaps both. The expense is too obvious to 
require comment. And where is this to end? Either we must 
chaise oar system— give the people a voice in the government, 
and qualify the rising generation to exercise the rights of freemen, 
—or we shall follow the &ta of the Continent, and end in a 
convulsion. 

" You seem to be puzzled about my motion in favour of inter- 
national arbitration. Perhaps you have mixed it up with other 
theories to which I am no party. My plan does not embrace the 
scheme of a congress of nations, or imply the belief in the millen- 
nium, or demand your homage to the principles of non-resistance. 
I simply propose that England should offer to enter into an agree- 
ment with other countries, France, for instance, binding them to 

' The motion wu brought finnril on Febrouy 28, *nd wm to the effect 
tbkt tlu! net npeniliture Had Hhs by ten mlUioiis bt-twuea 18S3 and 1843 ; 
that the incnjoiiu haj bem cauaed principally Lj ilefcutiie armameDta ; Ibst 
it was not •(irraQt&t, while the taiv* reqaired lo ni«t It laiienecl thp fuDds 
applicable to proJrictiiro iodualry ; and that therefore it was cipniivot to 
mJuoe tlm aunual eipfnrfitnro with all nrartioable apeed to tbo ai 
1S3S. Tbo iliriiioQ aent agwoat Oobden'i motlQa by a luijoriti 
only TS going into the k>bb7 with tbe mm 
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refer any dispute that may arise to arbitration. I do not mean to 
refer the matter to another sovereign power, but that each party 
should appoint plenipotentiaries in the form of commissioners, with 
a proviso for calling in arbitrators in case they cannot agree. In 
UtU I wish merely to bind them to do that before a war, which 
nations always do virtually after it As for the argument that nations 
win not fulfil their treaties, that would apply to all international 
flDgagementk We have many precedents in favour of my plan. 
One advantage about it is that it could do no harm ; for the worst 
thai ooold happen would be a resort to the means which has hitherto 
been the only mode of settling national quarrels. Will you think 
ft^axn upon the subject, and tell me whether there is anything 
inipractacable about it f 

*- 1 win support the Oath Abolition motion.^ There ought to be 
Bc« swearing in courts at aU. But instead of oaths, the clerk at the 
talJe coght to read to every witness, before he gives his evidence, 
Ae danse of the Act of Parliament which imposes a penalty for 
idse teedmonT." 

m 

When the session was over, Cobden with indefatigable zeal pushed 
Ids pt t yag a ndism in new fields. Though not a member, he accom- 
paoiied his friends of the Peace Society to the Peace Congress, which 
was this Tear held in Paris. 

While Gobden was busied in this way, Mr. Bright had gone to 
itxidy the Irish Question on the spot He was a month in the 
frgntrx, and was accompanied for part of the time by one of the 
GcauniKioiiers of the Board of Work& His inquiries were extensive 
and inoeaant, and what he had said about Irish affairs in some of his 
fpeadies aecnred for him particular attention on every side. Mr. 
Brir^t epe«dilT put his finizer upon the root of the mischief. What 
waf TmiversaDy demanded, he said, was security for improvements. 
Want of this was the cause of perpetual war between landlord and 
trriimt. In oxder to remove the evil, he agreed with the leading 
memben <^ the practical party of in Ireland, in certain contingencies 
to introduee a Bill which they were preparing for assuring to the 
tenant the value of his improvements. This is Cobden's reply : — 

^^LomdiMj Oct L (To Mr. Bright) — I was glad to receive your 
letter, and much interested in the details of your visit to Ireland. 
Be assured you have done the right thing in going there. It is a 
duty that ought to be similarly fulfilled by all of us. 

^ I was staying for a day or two after the receipt of your letter, 
with a friend in Sussex (Mr. SharpeX whose son is the nominal 
proprietor through his mother of the late Sir Wm. Brabazon's estate 
in Mayo. Both f&ther and son were strong in praise of the 
Encumbered Estates Act, under which the Brabazon property, 
hopelessly encumbered and in Chancery is to be disposed of. 

^ The father, who is a Sussex proprietor, a liberal man, and a 
somewhat enragi political economist, hopes this Irish measure will be 
a stepping-stone for setting real estate at greater liberty in England. 
For myself I can't help thinking that everything has got to be done 
for Ireland. Hitherto the sole reliance has been on bayonets and 
patching. The feudal system presses upon that country in a way 
which, as a rule, only foreigners can understand, for we have an 
ingrained feudal spirit in our English character. I never spoke to a 
French or Italian economist who did not at once put his finger on 
the £Eu:t, that great masses of landed property were held by the 
'l«:i«cenflants of a conquering race who were living abroad, and thus 
ill a double manner perpetuating the remembrance of conquest 
s.iid oppTTWiion, whilst the natives were at the some time precluded 
If'Ui p'jMiiffWiing themselves of landed property and thus becoming 
inu-rvKt^d in the peace of the country. This was always pointed out 
t*. «»•- a* thi: priin«;oWacle to improvement. How we are to get out 
•rf ij ir d:I*'UiJiia with the present House of Commons, and our re- 
)»jvi.»'iiiut»v»' fVKitftii it^hu.'w the problem. For we cannot shut our 
•-v*-* t*. tL«r la*--! that our law, or rather custom, of primogeniture, has 
iu f/'ftj- ii: Xuif pTfjudi':** of th«; Upper portion of the middle class as 
%i»:l ttr ill tin' priviU-^** *A tJi*- ariKt/xracy. The snobbishness of the 
itioii*'% eO rluhM^- ill Xhtf '/i^iiiX hts^u of commerce and mimufacturcs is 
a U\ifiv,j <>i»Kta«l»f Vj aiiv »'?!V,«:tual '.hanjfe '»f the system. 

* It v^ixr vJily ad i)a«- i^n^j: *A t<fu millions of money, and hundreds 

' Ixird JiAiV Ku*M;tli'» r««'^Juti«ju, ou wfiieh « Itill wan afterwards founded, 
fur Um /tuoviaJ uf Jt^wihL diMbOi.itMf. TLa: Jiill paaacd the Commons, but 
WM r«jtr'.'Uid lijr tlifc l«urds. 



of thousands of famished victims, that we succeeded in jMusaing our 
Encumbered Estates BilL Our only consolation ia that as we dewend 
in the ranks of the middle class, and approach the more intelligent of 
the working people, the feudal prejudice diminishes ; and this bringi 
us to our only hope fqp progress, whether in thid question or the 
others on which we feel interested, namely, an increase in the popokr 
element in the House of Commons. I have no fear that we cui 
effect this change gradually, and certainly if we can induce our 
friends to work with perseverance. 

''Nov. 4. (To Mr. Brighty-lf you know Mr, Kay's addrai, 
don't forget to impress upon him the importance of separating the 
question of land tenure from that of education in his forthooiniBg 
book. Nothing is more wanted than a good treatise on the fonas 
subject The fate of empires, and the fortunes of their peoplei 
depend upon the condition of the proprietorship of land to an extent 
which is not at all understood in this country. We are a serrik, 
aristocracy-loving, lord-ridden people, who regard the land with m 
much reverence as we still do the peerage and baronetage. Not onlj 
have not nineteen-twentieths of us any share in the soil, but wt 
have not presumed to think that we are worthy to possees a fev 
acres of mother earth. The politicians who would propose to bitik 
up the estates of this country into smaller properties, will be looked 
upon as revolutionary democrats aiming at nothing less than dtt 
establishment of a Republic upon the ruin of Queen and Lords. 

"The only way of approaching this question with advanti^ 
at the present moment is through an economical argument And 
Mr. Kay may do himself credit by his treatment of the subject 
provided he gives us plenty of weU-considered facts throwing li^ 
upon the comparative condition of the people in conntries where 
land is subdivided, and where it is held in great maasesw In mt 
opinion the high moral and social condition of the inhabitant! oif 
mountainous countries such as the Swiss, the Biscayans, etc, etc^ k 
to be greatly attributed to the fact that as a role the land in hillr 
countries is always more subdivided ; in fact, that the £aoe of nttsre 
is almost an insuperable bar to the acquisition of large continnoQ5 
sweeps of landed property. 

" Dec. 8. ( „ ) — You seem to have fallen into the idea that I 
am looking to the freehold plan as. a substitute for a thorough rdarm. 
I look to it as a means to do something, and not an end. I wiik lo 
abate the power of the aristocracy in their strongholds. Our enemr 
is as subtle as powerful, and I fear some of us have not duly weigbod 
the difficulties of Qur task. The aristocracy are a£raid of nothing bat 
systematic organization and step-by-step progress. They know thit 
the only advantage we of the stirring class have over them is in 
habits of persevering labour. They fear nothing bat the applicatka 
of these qualities to the business of political agitation. I piiae the 
privilege of our platforms, and the power of public discnssoe 
and denunciation as much as anybody ; but public meetings iar 
Parliamentary Reform which do not tend to systematic wo^ {« 
was not the case in the League), will be viewed by the aristocracT 
with complacency as the harmless blowing off of the steam. 

^ You seem to speak as if I were the obstacle to the movesiflit 
being carried out in Manchester last year. My own fear was lest the 
public elsewhere should be deceived as to what we should do for tlKO 
in Manchester, for I felt that we had not the materials there to reutw 
such an agitation as was proposed. It is not in human nature thiL 
after the exhaustion of one great effort, the same men should bfgin 
another of an equally arduous character. I am also of opinion thii 
we have not the same elements in Lancashire for a Democntic 
Reform movement, as we had for Free Trade. To me the most dis- 
couraging fact in our political state is the condition of the Lancashire 
Boroughs, where, with the exception of Manchester, nearly all the 
municipalities are in the hands of the stupidest Tories in England : 
and where we can hardly see our way for an equal half-share of 
Liberal representation in Parliament We have the labour of 
Hercules in hand to abate the power of the aristocracy and their 
allies, the snobs of the towns. I have faith in nothii^ but slow aad 
heavy toil, and I shall lose all hope if we cannot see with toleration, 
and a desire to encourage, every effort that aims at curtailing iht 
power and privileges of the common enemy.** 

Cobden was never so immersed in political projects as to f«.T^«-t hem 
much of the vital work of social improvement lies entirely awnr 
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from the field of politics. While he was corresponding with 
^Ir. Bright about economic and parliamentary reform, and with 
Geoi^e Combe about education, he did not lose sight of a third cause 
which seemed to him, as it has always done to Mr. Bright also, not 
any less important to the national welfare than either of the other 
two. The letter which follows was written to Mr. Livesey, a zealous 
advocate for the promotion of Temperance : — 

" London^ Oct 10. — Your letter has given me very great pleasure. 
It has often been a matter of sincere r^pret to me that I have not had 
the pleasure since my return to England of shaking hands with you. 
I have taken up my abode permanently here, for being obliged to be 
six months in London, and finding it intolerable to be so long 
separated from my family, I had no alternative but to make choice 
of one abode, or to have two removals of my household every year, 
which is both unpleasant and expensive. As I had no business ties 
in Manchester, I was tempted by the climate to leave my esteemed 
firiends and neighbours to settle here, where I shall never form the 
sterling friendships that I possessed in Lancashire. The damp and 
rigorous climate of South Lancashire with its day soil, never agreed 
with my constitution, which requires a more genial temperature and* 
a sandy dry soil, such as I was used to in my early days in Sussex. 
My abode is near the Great Western Station, Paddington, the highest 
part, as well as the driest, of the metropolis. 

'* You are right in the path of usefulness you have chalked out for 
yourself ; the temperance cause really lies at the root of all social and 
political progression in this country. The English people are, in many 
respects, the most reliable of all earthly beings. I am not one who 
likes to laud the Anglo-Saxon race as being superior to all others in 
every quality ; for when we remember that we owe our religion to 
Asiatics, our literature, architecture, and fine arts greatly to the Greeks, 
our numeral signs to the Arabs, our civilization to the inhabitants of 
Italy, and much of our physical science and mechanical inventions to 
the Germans ; when we recollect these things it ought to make us 
moderate in our exclusive pretensions. But give me a sober English- 
man, possessing the truthfulness common to his country, and the 
energy so peculiarly his own, and I will match him for being capable 
of equalling any other man in the every-day struggles of life. He 
has a self -depending and self-governing instinct which carries him 
triumphantly through all difficulties and dangers. But in travelling 
through all civilized countries, I have often been struck with the 
superiority that foreigners enjoy over us from their greater sobriety, 
which imparts to them higher advantages of civilization, even when 
they are really far behind us in the average of education and in 
political institutions. The energy natural to the English race 
degenerates to savage brutality under the influence of habitual 
drunkenness ; and one of the worst effects of intemperate habits is to 
destroy that self-respect which lies at the bottom of all virtuous 
ambition. It is here that I have often been struck with the inferiority 
of our working people, at least that portion of them which habitually 
indulges in drunkenness, happily every year dimimshing in number. 
They want the decent self-possession and courteous manners which 
you find among more sober nations. If you could convert us into a 
nation of water-drinkers, I see no reason why, in addition to our 
being the most energetic, we should not be the most polished people, 
for we are inferior to none in the inherent qualities of the gentleman, 
truthfulness and benevolence. With these sentiments, I need not say 
how much I reverence your efforts in the cause of teetotalism, and how 
gratified I was to find that my note (written privately, by the way, 
to ^Ir. Cassell) should have afforded you any satisfaction. I am a 
living tribute to the soundness of your principles. With a delicate 
frame and nervous temperament, I have been enabled, by temperance, 
to do the work of a strong man. But it has only been by more and 
more temperance. In my early days I used sometimes to join with 
others in a glass of spirit and water, and beer was my every-day 
drink. I soon found that spirits would not do, and for twenty years I 
have not taken a glass unless as a medicine. Then port and sherry 
became almost as incompatible with my mental exertions, and for 
many years I have not touched those wines excepting for form*s sake 
in after-dinner society. Latterly, when dining out, I find it necessary 
to mix water even with champagne. At my own table I never have 
anything but water when dining with my family, and we have not a 
becT-bnrrel in the honse. For some years we have stipulated with all 



our servants to drink water, and we allow them extra wages to show 
that we do not wish to treat them worse than our neighbours. All my 
children, will, I hope, be teetotallers. So you see that without begin- 
ning upon principle, I have been brought to your beverage solely by 
a nice observance of what is necessary to enable me to surmount an 
average mental labour of at least twelve hours a day. I need not add 
that it would be no sacrifice to me to join your ranks by taking the 
pledge. On the contrary, it would be a satisfaction to me to know 
that from this moment I should never taste fermented drink again. 
Shall I confess it ? My only restraining feeling would be that it 
would compel a singularity of habits in social life. Not that this 
would, I trust, be an insurmountable obstacle, if paramount motives 
of usefulness urged me to the step." 

''I remember that one year (1843),'* Gobden once wrote to Combe, 
by way of illustrating this matter, '' Bright, Colonel Thompson, and 
I, invaded Scotland and made a tour of the kingdom, separating as 
we entered and reuniting at Stirling on the completion of our work. 
There, after a large public meeting, we adjourned to our hotel, where 
we were joined by a number of baillies and other leading men, who 
sat with us, to our great discomfort (for we needed our beds), till one 
o'clock in the morning, drinking whisky-toddy out of glasses which 
they filled from tumblers with little ladles, and I remember that a 
certain sleight of hand in this operation, acquired, I suppose, by long 
practice, amused us Southrons a good deal. As we three Englishmen 
took nothing but tea, it drew attention to our total abstinence prin- 
ciples, which were then more rare than at present We compared 
notes with one another in the hearing of the baillies, and found that 
in our tour in Scotland not a shilling had been paid by us for spirits, 
beer, or wine." Their companions were at first disposed to eye them 
rather contemptuously, but after hearing them recount the work they 
had gone through, the number of meetings they had attended, very 
often two in one day, the baillies were constrained to admit, as they 
placed their ladles finally in the emptied tumblers, that water- 
drinking was not incompatible with indomitable energy and long 
perseverance in exhausting labour. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE DON PACIFICO DEBATE— THE PAPAL AGGRESSION — CORRESPON- 
DENCE WITH MR. BRIGHT ON REFORM — KOSSUTH. 

The year 1850 has an important place in the history of Cobden's 
principles, because it is the date of a certain discussion in Parliament 
which marked the triumph for many years to come of the school 
which was inveterately antagonistic to his whole scheme of national 
policy. The famous Don Pacifico debate was the turning-point in the 
career of Lord Palmerston, and it was the first clear signal how weak 
Cobden's cherished doctrine still was in the public opinion of the 
governing class. 

Lord Palmerston had been at the Foreign Office for four years. 
During that time he had been incessantly active in the afiairs of half 
the countries of Europe. That taquinerie of which Bastiat complained 
so bitterly to Cobden, was at its height Nothing like it was ever 
seen in our politics before or since. He had brought England to the 
brink of war with France in connexion with the Spanish Marriages. 
He had sent the fleet to the Tagus to prevent the people of Porti^;al 
from settling their internal affairs in their own way. He had plunged 
into the thick of the dangerous European complications connected 
with the civil war among the Swiss Cantons. An English agent had 
been despatched on a roving commission to the states south of the 
Alps, to teach politics, as Mr. Disraeli said, to the country where 
Machiavelli was bom. When war broke out between the King of 
Naples and his subjects in Sicily, Lord Palmerston's emissary rode in 
the whirlwind and would fain have directed the storm. The bustling 
delirium came to a climax when the Foreign Secretary told his 
ambassador at Madrid to give a severe lecture to the Spanish Govern- 
ment for failing to respect the opinions and sentiments of their 
country. With a laudable sense of their own dignity, the Spanish 
Government sent Lord Palmerston's despatch back, and ordered the 
British Minister to leave the country in eight and forty hours. Lord 
Palmerston sincerely believerl that he was carrying out those vague 
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and mucli disputed objects, wliich go by the name of the Principles 
of Mr. Canning. Nor has any one ever denied that in all this un- 
tiring restlessness he was moved by an honest interest in good 
government, or by a vigorous resolution that his country should play 
a prominent and worthy part in settling the difficulties of Europe. 
The conception had about it a generous and taking air. It was 
magnificent, but unluckily there was no sense in it For the un- 
reflecting portion of mankind the spectacle of energy on a large 
scale has always irresistible attractions ; vigour becomes an end in 
itself and an object of admiration for its own sake. Now that the 
contemporary mists have cleared away, everybody can see that Lord 
Palmerston's vigour at this epoch was futile in its ultimate results to 
others, and in its immediate circumstances full of the gravest danger 
to ourselves. It kept us constantly on the edge of war, it involved 
waste of our resources, and it diverted attention from the long list of 
improvements that were so sorely needed within our own gates. 

With what feeling Cobden watched these doings, we may imagine. 
They roused him to renewed assaults upon the public opinion which 
tolerated or abetted them. Throughout the autumn of 1849 he and 
his Mends pursued their operations with all their usual zeal and 
confidence. He made speeches at Leeds, Bradford, Manchester, and 
others of the northern towns, saying over again with new illustrations 
what he had been saying during the previous session about retrench- 
ment, readjusted taxation, the necessity of lessened armaments, the 
impolicy of our colonial relations. People listened, were keenly 
interested, and in the course of years the seed which Cobden was 
sowing germinated and bore good fruit. But there were for the 
moment certain transactions in Eastern Europe which stirred popular 
passion in England to the depths, and prepared the way for those 
unfortunate events which five years later seemed to dash the whole 
fabric of Cobden*s hopes down to the ground. 

The Hungarian War of Independence was one of the most remark- 
able incidents in the revolutionary outburst of 1848, as its suppression 
was one of the most important episodes in the absolutist reaction 
which so speedily followed. The Czar of Russia came to the aid of 
the Emperor of Austria ; after a brave resistance the Hungarian 
forces were forced to surrender to the Russian general ; while Kossuth 
and others of the patriotic leaders crossed the frontier into the 
Turkish provinces, and placed themselves under the protection of the 
Ottoman Porte. The two northern powers demanded that the 
refugees should be handed over by the Turkish government, and for 
some time Europe looked with intense excitement upon the diplo- 
matic struggle. Cobden shared to the full the vehement indignation 
with which his countrymen had watched these evil transactions. At 
the same time he did not fail to see the danger of this just sympathy 
with a good cause turning into an irresistible cry for armed inter- 
vention on behalf of Hungarian Independence and its champions. 
It must be owned that Cobden's position was a very delicate one. It 
seems to the present writer to be impossible to state the principle of 
non-intervention in rational and statesmanlike terms, if it is under 
all circumstances, and without any qualification or limit, to preclude 
an armed protest against intervention by other foreign powers. 
There may happen to be good reasons why we should on a given 
occasion passively watch a foreign Qovemment interfering by violence 
in the affairs of another country. Our own Government may have 
its hands full ; or it may have no military means of intervening to 
good purpose ; or its intervention might in the long-run do more 
harm than good to the objects of its solicitude. But there can be no 
general prohibitory rule. Where, as here, a military despot interfered 
to crush the men of another country while struggling for their 
national rights, no principle can make it wrong for a free nation 
to interfere by force against him. It can only be a question of 
expediency and prudence. 

Of course so obvious a distinction was not unperceived by Cobden, 
and he had a sufficiently strong case without straining the general 
principle further than it can legitimately be made to go. At a meet- 
ing which was held at the London Tavern to protest against the 
Russian invasion of Hungary, he set forth in definite language his 
view of the nature and the duty of a right intervention. By a 
singular chance. Lord Palmerston foigotto meddle, even by a lecture, 
in the one case at this date where he might possibly have meddled to 
good effect. Russia, said Cobden, was allowed to march her armies 



across the territory of Turkey, through Wallachia and Moldavia, to 
strike a death-blow at the heart of Hungary, and yet no protest was 
recorded by our Government against that act It was his delibeate 
conviction, as it was that of the' most illustrious men who woe 
engaged in the Hungarian struggle, that if Lord Palmerston hai 
made a simple verbal protest in eneigetic terms, Russia would never 
have invaded Hungary. 

In other words he would have relied upon opinion. He was too 
practical to dream that regard for purely moral opinion could be 
trusted to check the overbearing impulse of powerfiil selfish interesta. 
Wars, however, constantly, arise not from the irreconcilable clashing 
of great interests of this kind, but from mismanaged triflea. This 
was what he had maintained in his aigument for arbitration. The 
grave and unavoidable occasions for war, he said, are few. In the 
ordinary dealings of nations with one another, where a differenee 
arises, it is about something where external opinion might easily be 
made to carry decisive weight In the undecided state of the G^ii^ 
mind as to the invasion of Hungary, a vigorous expression of En^^iih 
opinion, might and probably would have made all the differemoeL 
* However that might be, it is the duty of the more highly civilised 
powers to lose no opportunity of shaping and strengthening the 
common opinion of Europe against both intervention of Ti**iftnii in 
one another's affairs, and against war for the first resort instead of 
the very last, as the means of settling international differenoea 

At this time Cobden warmly took up what seemed a most effective 
way of checking war and the preparations for war on the part of tiie 
two powers whose tyrannical action had inflamed the resentment of 
his countrymen. With singular fire he entered on a crusade against 
the practice of lending, first to Austria and then to Husaiay the great 
sums of money which were under various disguises and pretexts in 
effect borrowed to repay the cost of the late oppressive wac. In 
October he delivered a powerful speech against the Austrian loan of 
seven millions. In the following January he convened a meeting at 
which he deuoimced with still more unsparing invective the lota of 
five and a half millions which was asked for by Russia. He inststed 
that the investment was unsound ; that the funding system is in- 
jurious to mankind and unjust in principle ; that the exportation of 
capital to be destroyed and lost in the bottomless abyss of foreign 
wars, is contrary to the principles of political economy. Wltfi 
paradox could be more flagrant, he asked, than for a citizen to lend 
money to be the means of military preparations on the part of a 
foreign Power, when he knew, or ought to have known, tiiat theee 
very preparations for which he was providing would in their tan 
impose upon himself and the other taxpayers of his own country the 
burden of counter-preparations to meet tJiem 1 What man with the 
most rudimentary sense of public duty could pretend that it was no 
affair of his to what use his money was put, so long as his interest 
was high and his security adequate 1 What was this money wanted 
for 1 Austria, with her barbarous consort, had been engi^^ in a 
cruel and remorseless war, and now she came, stretching forth her 
bloodstained hand to honest Dutchmen and EnglJHyiTnop^ and •An»g 
them to furnish the force of this hateful devastation. Not only was 
such a system a waste of national wealth, an anticipation of income, 
a destruction of capital, the imposition of a heavy and piofitleaB 
burden on future generations : besides all this, it was a direct oon- 
nivance at acts and a policy which the very men who were thm 
asked to lend their money to support it, professed to dislike and 
condemn, and had good reason for <^ifll iking and condemning. This 
system of foreign loans for warlike purposes, Cobden argued, hf 
which England, Holland, Germany, and France are invited to pay 
for the arms, clothing, and food of the belligerents, is a system 
calculated to perpetuate the horrors of war. Those, moreover, who 
lend money for such purposes, are destitute of any of those excusea 
by which men justify resort to the sword. Thej cannot plead 
patriotism, self-defence, or even anger, or the lust of military glory. 
They sit down coolly to calculate the chances to themselves of profit 
or loss in a game in which the lives of human beings are at stake. 
They have not even the savage and brutal gratification which the old 
pagans had, after they had paid for a seat in the amphitheatre^ of 
witnessing the bloody combats of gladiators in the circus.^ 

It is impossible not to admire the courage, the sound sense, and 

^ Spetcha^ il 189. 
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the elevation, with which Cobden thus stioye to diffuse the notion of 
moral responaibilitj in connexion with the use of capital Sach a 
doctrine was a novelty even in the pnlpit, and much more of a 
novelty on the platform. The press, whidi never goes before public 
opinion in such things, and usually lags a little way behind, attacked 
him with its rudest weapons, llie City resented the intrusion of 
the irrelevancies of right and wrong into the region of scrip, 
premium, and speculative percentage. Even some of his own friends 
asked him why, on their common principles of Free Trade, he could 
not let them lend their money in the dearest market and borrow in 
the cheapest ; why there was not to be Free Trade in money as in 
everything else.^ Few reformers find the path easy, but for none is 
it so hard as for him who introduces a new morali^. Cobden could 
not flinch, because he was far-sighted enough to perceive that the 
destination of capital becomes more vitally important in proportion 
as society becomes more democratic. Germany is an instance before 
our eyes at this moment how, with modem populations, the de- 
struction of capital in military enterprises breeds Socialism. As 
population increases, so does the necessity increase of wisely 
husbanding the resources on which it depends for subsistence. As 
political power now finds its way firom the few to the masses, so 
much the more urgent is it that they should be taught to see how 
detrimental war is to them, not merely because it destroys human 
life, which after all is cheap, but because it plays havoc with the 
material instruments which raise or maintain that no less momentous 
object, the habit and standard of living. 

Cobden* s urgent feeling about war was not in any degree senti- 
mental ; it arose from a truly philosophic view of the peculiar 
requirements which the changing forces and condition of modem 
society had brought with them. He opposed war, because war and 
the preparation for it consumed the resources which were required 
for the improvement of the temporal condition of the population. 
Sir Robert Peel had anticipated him in pressing upon Parliament 
the danger to European order arising from military expenditure. 
Heavy military expenditure, he said, meant heavy taxation, and 
heavy taxation meant discontent and revolution. That wise states- 
man had courageously repudiated the old maxim, Bellum pari si 
pacem veils, A maxim that admits of more contradiction, he said, 
or one that should be received with greater reserve, never fell from 
the lips of man. What is always still more important. Peel was not 
afraid to say that it is impossible to secure a country against all 
conceivable risks. If in time of peace you insist on having all the 
colonial garrisons up to the standard of complete efficiency, and if 
every fortification is to be kept in a state of perfect repair, then no 
amount of annual expenditure can ever be sufficient If you accept 
the opinions of military men, who tell a Minister that they would 
throw upon him the whole responsibility in the event of a war 
breaking out, and predict the loss of this or the other valuable 
possession, then the country must be overwhelmed by taxation. It 
is inevitable that risks should be run. Peel's declaration was, and 
must at all times remain, the language of common sense, and it 
furnishes the key to Cobden's characteristic attitude towards a whole 
class of political que^ions where his counsels have been most 
persistently disregarded.* 

It was thus from the political, and not firom the religious or 
humanitarian side, that Cobden sought to arouse men to the 
criminality of war. If an unnecessary war is a crime, then to 
supply the funds for it, even for the sake of an extra fraction per 
cent., is to be an accessory before or after the fact in that crime. 
And that is the wise and timely sermon for which Cobden took the 
events of those days for a text. In the case of land, the world was 
quite ready to recognize the trath, that property has its dutief as well 
as its rights. Cobden's views on the morality of war loans extends 

1 ** I was told that a man had a right to lead hit money, without inqniring 
what it was wanted for. Bat if he knew it was wanted for a Tile purpose 
had he aright of so lending it? I put this question to a Gity man:— 
* Somebody asks you to lend monej to build houses with, and you know it 
is wanted for the purpose of buildmg infamous houses : would you be justi- 
fied in lending the money?' He replied, 'I would.' I rejoined, 'Then I 
am not going to argue with you— you are a man for the police magistrate 
to look after ; for if you would lend money to build infamous houses, you 
would ver^ likely keep one yourself, if you could get ten per cent, by it."— 

Speeehett ii. 418. 

s The passage from Peel was quoted by Cobden, S^me^, iL 414. 



the same principle to the whole administration of property of 
every kind. 

Speculative forecasts of this sort were uncongenial enough to the 
veteran practitioner at the Foreign Office, who manipulated events 
on other principles. Things were now moving strangely counter to 
Cobden's hopes. When Russia and Austria pressed for the surrender 
of the Hungarian refugees. Lord Palmerston despatched the fleet to 
the Dardanelles by way of encouragement to the Porte to hold firm. 
According to Cobden this was a superfluous display of force. As he 
contended, the demands of Eussia and Austria had been already with- 
drawn in face of a vigorous display x>f the public opinion of western 
Europe. What is certain is that Lord Palmerston's action at this 
time laid the train which not long afterwards exploded in the 
Crimean War. His next step was exactly calculated to embitter the 
chronic struggle between England, France, and Eussia in the East^ 
and by its peculiar lawlessness to set an example which was sure to be 
followed, of the worst possible way of settling international difficulties. 
There happened to be certain claims which the British Government 
had for a long time been pressing against the kingdom of Greece. A 
portion of these claims were made on behalf of a Portuguese Jew 
from Gibraltar, whom accident of domicile made a British subject, and 
after him the whole episode has been known as the afliedr of Don 
Pacifico. What Lord Palmerston did was to despatch the fleet on its 
way back firom the Dardanelles to the Pirseus. There it detained not 
only a man-of-war belonging to the Greek Government, but a number 
of merchant vessels owned by private individuala They wend 
detained as material guarantees. There has been very little difference 
of opinion since, that this was an intolerably high-handed proeeeding. 
Apart from this, it was a direct and certain provocation to two 
Powers, whom it was especially our interest at this time to soothe 
and conciliate.^ 

France interposed with the proffer of good offices, and they were 
accepted. But Lord Palmerston so blundered and mismanaged the 
subsequent negotiations, that at one moment we were brought un- 
pleasantly near to a rupture with the French Government, while we 
were at the same time exposed to remonstrances from Russia, of 
which the most mortifying feature was that they were absolutely and 
unanswerably well-founded both in policy and international morality. 
From beginning to end, alike in its inception and in every detail of 
it, equally in its purpose and its resultrs it was probably the most 
inept, futile, wrongheaded, and gravely mischievous transaction in 
which Lord Palmerston*s recklessness ever engaged him. 

The discussion which took place upon these doings in the House 
of Commons really covered the whole of Lord Palmerston's policy, 
and the spirit and the principles of it Not Sir Robert Peel alone, 
but Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Disraeli, Sir James Graham, and Cobden, all 
bore with overpowering weight against the Minister, not only for his 
impolitic act in regard to Greece, but for his intervention in Spain, 
Portugal, Switzerland, and everywhere else. Lord Palmerston de- 
fended himself firom the dusk of one day until the dawn of another 
with an energy and skill which commanded the admiration even of 
those who thought worst of his case. 

The issues were broadly and unmistakably placed. Whether in 
defending the rights of British subjects abroad or in other dealings 
with foreign nations, the Minister of this country ought to seek Ids 
end by politic and conciliatory means, or go rudely to it by violence 
and armed force? Whether it is his business to interfere with 
lectures or with ships in the domestic afijEurs of other countries, even 
on the side of self-government ? Whether he should seek and manu- 
facture occasions for intervention, or should on the contrary be 
too slow rather than too quick in recognizing even such oecasiona 
as arise of themselves ? Whether interference should be frequent, 
peremptory, and at any cost, or should on the contrary be *' rare, deli- 
berate, decisive in character, and effectual for its end "1^ Whether 
England should make light of the restraints of the law of nation% 
pushing the claim of the Civis Eomamu with a high and unflinching 
hand, or should on the contrary by her strictness of care and scruple 
fortify and enlarge that domain which justice and peace have already 
acquired for themselves among the brotherhood of nations 7 Such 
were the topics and the issues of the controversy. The victory 
to the old idols of the tribe and the market-place. The 

1 Mr. Gladstone's desc ri pt i on. 
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policy of Lord Palmerston was approved, and its author encouraged, 
by a minority of six and forty. The day after the Don Pacifico 
debate, Lord Palmerston was justified in speaking of himself as 
having been rendered by it the most popular Minister that for a 
very long time had held his office.^ There was one statesman only 
whose authority, and the clearness of whose convictions, might have 
baulked Lord Palmerston's rise, and have saved the country from 
the demoralization of the Palmerstonian reign. This statesman, by 
a most disastrous destiny, met his death the very day after he had 
protested with all the cogent sagacity of his ripenei experience against 
Lord Palmerston's unsafe policy, and his mistaken impressions of the 
honour and dignity of the country. 

The death of Sir Robert Peel may without exaggeration be 
described as one of the most untoward incidents in Cobden's public 
life, 88 it was a dire and irreparable loss to the country. Cobden 
was instantly alive to the calamity. '' Poor Peel," he wrote three 
days after the event, ^ I have scarcely yet realized to my mind the 
conviction that he will never again occupy his accustomed seat 
opposite to my place in the House. I sat with him on Saturday till 
two o'clock in the Royal Commission' — the last public business in 
which he was engaged — and in four hours afterwards he received his 
mortal stroke. We do not yet know the full extent of our loss. It 
will be felt in the state of parties and in the progress of public busi- 
ness to its full extent hereafter. I had observed his tendencies most 
attentively during the last few years, and had felt convinced that on 
questions in which I take a great interest, such as the reduction of 
armaments, retrenchment of expenditure, the diffusion of peace prin- 
ciples, etc., he had strong sympathies — stronger than he had yet 
expressed — in favour of my views. Read his last speech again, and 
obeerve what he says about diplomacy, and in favour of settling 
international disputes by reference to mediation instead of by ships 
of war.'' » 

If the Don Pacifico debate in Parliament gave a check to the 
confidence of Cobden's aspirations, a storm whidi burst out over the 
length and breadth of the land a few months later, still more 
effectually chilled his faith in the hold of good sense and the spirit 
of tolerance upon the minds of his countrymen. In the autunm of 
1850, Great Britain was convulsed by the tempest of the Papal 
Aggression, which now looks none the less repulsive because we can 
see to what a degree it was ludicrous. Unfortunately Lord John 
Roasell lent himself to the prejudices and alarms which are so 
instantly roused in the minds of Englishmen and Scotchmen by 
anything that reminds them of the existence of the Roman Catholic 
Church. He fanned the flame by a letter to the Bishop of Durham, 
which has as conspicuous a place among his acts and monuments as 
the letter from Edinburgh in 1845. In a damaging moment for his 
position at this time, as well as for his future political reputation, he 
brought in and passed a measure, as much to be blamed for the 
bigotry which inspired it, as for the futility of its provisions. The 
effect in the balanced state of parties was to give an irretrievable 
shajce to his Administration, for his willing concessions to the bigotry 
of England and Scotland kindled the just resentment of Ireland. 
The Irish vote was indispensable to every Whig Ministry since the 
Reform Bill, and this was now alienated from the Qovemment of 
Lord John RusselL Its fall could only be a matter of a few months, 
and was only delayed even for that short time by the difficulty 
of finding or devising a political combination that should take 
its place. 

At the close of the Session, Cobden proceeded to the Peace 
Congress, which this year was held at Frankfort The following are 
taken from his letters after his return : — 

^Feb, 15. (To J, Sturge,) — Is there no way of bringing out a 
declaration from the friends of religious equality in Birmingham 
against the Whig Bill for inflicting pains and penalties upon the 
Roman Catholics ? Birmingham was the first to give a check to the 
public meetings in the North. Could it not have the honour of 
taking the lead in promulgating a sound declaration of opinion against 
all interference by the legislature in the religious concerns of the 
people 7 I should like to see a declaration put forth repudiating the 

^ Mr. Ashley's Life, ii. 161. 

* The GommiMion for the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

* To G. HadJUld, July 5, 1850. 



rights of the Parliament to encourage by temporal rewards, or to 
discourage by temporal penalties, the progress of any religioos 
opinions. Surely the mass of the people of Birmingham ire 
favourable to this principle ; it is in fact the principle of religioiu 
liberty which all parties profess to advocate, but so few are prepared 
to practise. Suppose you were to call a few friends together and take 
their advice as to whether anything can be done. We are gdng 
back rapidly in the House, and unless helped from without, our csk 
is hopeless.^* 

"Xomfon, Feb. 19. ( „ ) — I expect that this No-Popery cry wiD 
prove fatal to the Ministry. It is generally thought that the Qovem- 
ment will be in a minority on some important question, probably 
the income-tax, in less than a fortnight The Irish Catholic membcn 
are determined to do everything to turn out Lord John. Indeed 
Ireland is in such a state of exasperation with the Whigs that no 
Irish member having a Catholic constituency will have a chance of 
being elected again unless he votes through thick and thin to upset 
the Ministry. We may have a dissolution this spring, and if eidier 
party should be wicked enough to raise the No-Popery cry, Heaven 
only knows what the result may be. One thing is certain ; the friih 
Catholics will send none but Catholics, and they will hold the 
balance of power in the House, and if they were sixty Quaken 
instead of Irish Catholics, they would dictate terms to any Ministiy. 
This imsettled state of parties makes it more important that we 
should raise the banner of religious equality." 

''Feb, 25. (To J. Parkes.y-The Ecclesiastical Titles Bill is the 
real cause of the upset of the Whig coach, or rather of the coachman 
leaping from the box to escape an upset^ This measure cannot be 
persevered in by any Government so far as Ireland is concerned, for 
no Qovemment can exist, if fifty Irish members are pledged to Tote 
against them under all circumstances when they are in danger. A 
dissolution would give at least fifty members to do that work, and 
they would be all watched as they are now by their constituents. 
Probably a bishop or two would be sent up to town to keep them 
in the true fold, and see that they did not fall into the hands of the 
Treasury shepherd. 

** This mode of fighting by means of adverse votes in tlie House is 
far more difficult to deal with by our aristocratic rulers, than was the 
plan of O'Connell when he call^ his monster meetings. They cooki 
be stopped by a proclamation or put down by soldiers, but neither 
of these modes will avail in the House. What folly it was to gi?e 
a real representation to the Irish counties, and to think of stSl 
maintaining the old persecuting ascendency.' 

" March 13. {To Mr. W. E. Greg.)— .... I doubt the polify 
of interfering in the Caffre business until we have more authentic 
news ; the proper cure for these recurring wars is to let the colonisU 
bear the brunt of them. This must be done by first giving them the 
powers of self-government, and then throwing on them the respon- 
sibility of their own policy. They would then be very careful to 
treat the neighbouring savages with justice. At present it is the 
interest of the colonists to provoke the natives into war, because 
it leads to a most profitable expenditure of British money.* 

** March 15. {To Mr. E. Potter.) — .... As for politics, nobody 
can foresee for a week what will happen. Parties were a good ded 
confused before, thanks to Com ; but now the Catholic element hai 
made confusion worse confounded. Of this be assured, all the 
embarrassments in the House, at Court, and in the Cabinet, hare 
sprung out of the Papal question. It may suit the Whigs to aboie 
the Radicals, or make the Manchester school their whipping bop ; 

1 Ministen were defeated on a priTate member's Bill to k>wer the ooimty 
franchise to 10/., which tbe^ opposed. On Feb. 22 it was aonoiinocd thai 
Lord John Russell had resigned. Lord Stanlev was sent for, bat gave op 
the task. The Peelites were the difficulty. Without them there could be no 
strong GoTemment. They declined to join Lord Stanley from differesiees as 
to commercial policy, and their vi^rous diswprovml of the BrrlriiisTitil 
Titles Bill prevented them from joinmg Lord John Runell. After a abi>rt 
interregnum Lord John and his colleagues returned to office. 

> Cobden is hero at the very heart of the deplorable tale of Bngliah nts> 
management of Ireland since Catholic Emancipitioa. We inTtted the Iri«h 
to send representatives of their wishes and views to Parliament, bat, antil 
to a small extent in our own day, their views and wishea coa&ted for 
nothing in the House of Commons. Of coarse the spirit of the Titles Bill 
was in miniature the same as the spirit of the Penal Code. Nothing coukl 
have been more nicely calculated to deepen Irish dislike for Bngliah supre- 
macy, and Irish contempt for English professions of equality and ' 
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but it is Lord Johnny's Durham letter and his Bill that are at the 
bottom of all the mischief. For the last fifteen years, ever since 
1835, the Whigs, when in power, have depended for their political 
existence upon the votes of the Irish members. If that support had 
been at any time withdrawn in consequence of a Durham letter, they 
must have gone out of office. And they must go out now. The only 
thing that keeps them in, is the impossibility of finding anybody to 
take their places. In fact, it is difficult to see who is to govern. 
Any Qovemment that perseveres in the anti-Papal policy will be 
opposed by the Irish members on every subject, and if an Adminis- 
tration were to come in to do nothing against the Pope, they would 
I suppose, be turned out by the English. So that we are in a rather 
considerable fix. 

'* I will back the Irish to win, though they have long odds against 
them, because they have right and justice on their side. In fact, we 
are exhibiting ourselves in this year of the Exhibition as the most 
intolerant people on earth. Europe cries shame on us, and America 
laughs at us. Our course is that of the dog in the manger. We 
will not come to an agreement with the Pope, as the Emperor of 
Russia does, by which he has a voice in the appointment of the 
Roman Catholic bishops in his Polish provinces (his Ireland), nor 
will we allow the Irish to manage their own spiritual affairs without 
our aid or intervention, as is done in the United States. Was ever 
anything so absurdly unjust? Well may our statesmen, such as 
Graham, Aberdeen, and so on, decline to take office to carry out such 
a system. I will venture to say that there is not a leading statesman 
in any country of Europe or America, who would for a moment 
take upon himself the responsibility of treating seven millions of 
Catholics as we are doing. 

*' As respects the prospects of Free Trade they are safe enough if 
we can have an appeal to the country upon that question * pure and 
simple.* But if tiie Protectionists can throw in the religious cry, 
heaven only knows what may be the consequence. All I can say is 
that if the people are determined to indulge their bigotry even at the 
cost of a tax on their bread, it is their affair and not mine. I shall 
as resolutely oppose Protestant monopoly as Protectionist monopoly. 

**I am glad to hear such good accounts of you. I would not 
advise you to come to Parliament, although I should like to have you 
on the same bench with me. For my part I am so disgusted with 
these theological squabbles that I should be delighted if I could bolt 
out of the political ring. But there is no such luck." 

" Dunford, Api-il 22. (To Mrs. Cobden.)—! left Chichester with 
Elcome yesterday, in the midst of rain, and it has been raining ever 
since. I can hardly see the trees on the side of the hill leading up 
to Walker's, and the Downs are quite lost in the thick mist I am 
of course a prisoner, which is very disagreeable. Yesterday, whilst 
at Chichester, I was very extravagant in the purchase of a great 
number of roses in pots, which I expect to arrive to-day, and I shall 
have them taken out of the pots and placed in the garden. They 
are all of the autumn perpetual kinds. I intend to have a bed of 
them on the rising ground just at the end of the house, not coming 
forward too far to interfere with the view of the Downs. I shall 
also have a bed in the front of the house. We shall shine in roses. 
The hollies and evergreens are still looking rather sorry and down- 
cast But, probably, with dry warm weather we shall soon see an 
improvement The temperature is mild, and the wheats are looking 
vigorous. The nightingale and cuckoo are already heard in the 
hanger, and the foliage of the woods is AjmnmiTig a lively hue. I 
long for the time when we can be here with the children in the 
autumn. You will enjoy it beyond measure.'' 

This year the first Great Exhibition was opened. I cannot find 
that Cobden was in any way responsible for the excessive importance 
which was so irrationally attributed to this once femious enterprise. 
He did not believe that it marked the arrival of a pacific transforma- 
tion, but he thought that he might take people sufficiently at their 
word to propose to the House of Commons that the Foreign Minister 
should be recommended to open negotiations with France for a 
reduction of armaments. He stipulated for nothing specific ; he 
only urged that an effort in this direction should be made at a time 
uhich seemed in every respect so incomparably propitious. Lord 
Palmcrston hastened with virtuous alacrity to give a cordial adhesion 
to the general tendency of his honourable friend's views, but would 



prefer to be left with his hands free. Other members followed, 
showing in bright colours what a noble spectacle we should set to 
mankind, if a solemn resolution of Parliament should commission 
the Foreign Secretary to say openly to France, " We desire peace, 
and ask you to aid us in that great work." All this was the faahion- 
able mood of the hour, just as declamatory panic was the ^ood of 
the hour after. There was no hypocrisy in either case. The insta- 
bility arose from the omission of influential statesmen to keep in 
their minds a systematic survey of the facts of our national position 
in relation to Foreign Powers. There was no real basis condstently 
present to the legislature or the public, to justify their occasional 
fits of pacific profession. Cobden had no illusions as to the real 
progress of his opinions, but the fewer his illusions, the more^ 
strongly he felt bound to persevere. 

It was not to be expected that Cobden would be able to speak so 
freely as he was accustomed to do on military and naval matters 
without touching that susceptibility which is common to all experts, 
and to experts in these two great services more even than in others. 
He often received insolent letters from officers who resented public 
discussions as private affronts. In 1850 a certain captain, whose 
operations in Borneo Cobden had spoken of as being of the nature 
of piracy, sent him a challenge to fight a dueL Cobden replied 
that if the writer repeated the offence, he would hand him over 
to the police. Vivacious journalists instantly taxed him with incon- 
sistency. If he was for non-resistance, universal disarmament, and 
peace-at-any-price, with what decency could he talk of an appeal to 
the police ? This folly was an excellent specimen of the criticism 
which Cobden was accustomed to receive at the hands of more 
responsible personages than the humorists of the press. In the same 
year an Admiral in high position entered into a hostile corre- 
pondence with him, on the ground of something which Mr. Bright 
was wrongly reported to have said. Cobden replied that his cor- 
srespondent must expect like all public men to have his conduct 
freely canvassed, and that if he had so little control over his temper 
that he must needs challenge one member of the legislature to mortal 
combat because another member was reported to have made a 
mistake of a single word in a speech of an hour's length, or because 
a reporter's pen may have slipped at a critical moment, then the 
Admiral had mistaken his vocation, and ought to retire from the 
public service. Cobden's reply was too direct to be courteous, but 
the provocation was sharp. 

We may now proceed to one or two letters of a graver kind, to- 
Mr. Bright : — 

^* Midhursty OcL 1. — I agree with you to the letter in all you say 
about Ireland. There is no doubt that the land question (coupled 
with the Church Establishment) is at the root of the eviL And here 
let me say that I go heartily with you in the determination to attack 
the land monopoly root and branch both here and in Ireland and 
Scotland. There is an article in this day's Freeholder (*' Large and 
small Farms ") which will show you that our minds are running in 
the same direction. Wherever the deductions of political economy 
lead I am prepared to follow. By the way, have you had time to 
read Bastiat's partly posthumous volume, 'Les Harmonies Econo- 
miques ' ) If not, do so ; it will require a studious perusal, but will 
repay it He has breathed a soul into the dry bones of political 
economy, and has vindicated his favourite science from the charge of 
inhumanity with all the fervour of a religious devotee. 

"But to return to the Land customs of this country. We have 
made no progress upon the subject of primogeniture during the last 
twenty years. Public opinion is either indifferent or favourable to- 
the system of large properties kept together by entaiL If you want 
a proof, see how every successful trader buys an estate, and tries to 
perpetuate lus name in connexion with *that ilk' by creating an 
eldest son. It is probably the only question on which if an attempt 
were made to aboHsh the present system, France could be again 
roused to revolution ; and yet we are in England actually hugging 
our feudal fetters ! But we are a Chinese people. What a lucky 
thing it is that our grandmothers did not deform their feet ck la 
Chinoise / if so, we should have had a terrible battle to emancipate 
women's toes. But, however unprepared the public may be for our 
views on the land question, I am ready to incur any obloquy in the 
cause of economiod truth. And it is, I confess, on this class of 
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q pfl itianft, nlber Uum on plans of oiganic lefonn, that I feel disposed 
to act tlie part of a pioneer. 

^ The extension of the suffrage most and will come, but it chills 
mj enthnsiasm upon the subject when I see so much popular error 
and prejudice prevailing upon such questions as the Colonies, religious 
freedom, and the land customs of this country. I do not mean to 
say that these thoughts make me for an instant falter in my advocacy 
of the extension of the franchise, but they make me doubt whether 
I may not be better employed in trying to diffuse sound practical 
views, than in fighting for forms or theories of government which do 
not necessarily involve the fate of practical legislation at alL The 
greatest obstacle to any improvement or change in John Bull's 
sentiments just now is the egregious vanity of the beast He has 
been so plastered with flattery, for which he seems to have an 
insatiable appetite, that he has become an impervious mass of self- 
esteem. Nothing is so difiGicult as to alter the policy of individuals 
or nations who allow themselves to be persuaded that they are the 
<*envy of surrounding nations and the admiration of the world. 
Time and adversity can alone operate in such cases." 

*^ November 7. {To Mr, Bright) — As respects Stuifee's plan of 
universal suffrage, although I am convinced we shall come to it some 
day, I do not think it would have so much support from the electoral 
body as household suffrage. And we are too apt to forget that the 
mass of the people, however enthusiastic in favour of universal 
suffrage, have not the power of carrying that or any other measure, 
excepting with the aid of the middle class. 

'* Again, Sturge loses sight of the inequality of representation, 
which (even if we would risk the ballot) renders it quite impossible 
that we should make the Reform Bill a simple question of household 
or manhood suffrage. After all (you will say I am upon my hobby 
again) I look to the forty shilling freehold movement as the surest 
guarantee of our being able to break down the power of the aristo- 
cracy without an appeal to violence. A county or two quietly rescued 
from the landlords by this process will, when announced, do more to 
strike dismay into the camp of feudalism and inspire the people with 
the assurance of victory, than anything we could do. As respects 
the Whig programme, if the ballot be left out, I will not be a party 
to the scheme, and I feel quite sure that it will be left out" 

^Midhurttf Nov, 6. ( „ ) — I guarded myself as carefully as 
ever I did in my life from being seduced into an unsound position at 
Winchester, and it is only a proof of the terrible powers of perversion 
poaseesed by the Times that you have been influenced by its comments 
on my speech. The word ' Stop * as applied to Russia was used first 
by Kossuth in his speech. He said he wished us only to say, Stop, 
In my remarks I alluded to the unsound state of public opinion 
here, and our own violations of the principle of non-intervention in 
our foreign policy. I also referred to the £Eu:t that when the Russians 
invaded Hungary, so much were we under the influence of those 
unsound opinions, that the tone of some of our leading papers was 
adverse to the Hungarian cause. I said, then let public opinion in 
England be set right by such speeches as we had just heard, and let 
UB come into court with clean hands, by acting upon the principle of 
non-intervention ourselves, and let America join us in the same 
course (though she has rather given symptoms of following our bad 
example), and then the word * Stop ' addressed to Russia would have 
the force of a thousand cannons. 

^ I had, of course, a good deal of private talk with him all in the 
same strain, and distinctly told him that I had no other hope for him 
but in the general adoption of the principle of non-intervention as a 
public opinion of the civilised world. And certainly he has done 
his part nobly in putting forward that principle in its fairest aspect 
He tells us he does not want help, but he wishes us to secure him fair 
play. We say we wish fair play to him and all others struggling for 
what they hold to be their rights. Is not such a man, then, to have 
our sympathies f Are we to let him be slauj^htered here by the 
Timef, and stand silently by whilst wokhj than Turks are assassinating 
him morally ? Xo ; you are not the man to say so. But then you 
are afraid that others will push our doctrines to the point of physical 
force. Even if they do, that is no reajM)n why we should cease to 
power its only chance, by boldly proclaiming the right 
of the Hungarians to settle their own domestic affairs. 
satisfied that if public opinion in England can be shown 



to be unmistakably against Russian invasion of Hnngaiyy the Russisii 
Government would no more think of risking a collision with the two 
most powerful maritime states, than Tuscany or Sardinia would ; for 
she is, if possible, more at the mercy of those powers. Therefore, to 
avoid the possibility of war, let us give the fullest development and 
expression to sound public opinion. 

*' My own opinion is that we are on the eve of a reyolntion in the 
diplomatic world ; that the old rigime of mystification and innuendo 
and intrigue cannot survive the growth of the democratic principle ; 
that diplomacy must be a public and responsible organization : and 
nobly again has Kossuth assailed this stronghold of the bierarchiod 
spirit. What could be better than when he said, ' Diplomacy teDi 
us that the dinner is prepared and eaten, and we (the people) ban 
nothing to do but to digest the consequences ' ) Then, again, In 
attacks upon the loaning system are quite in our spirit. In fiKft he 
comes here preaching the main principles enunciated at our IVsee 
Congress, but preaching them better even in a foreign tongue thsn I 
could do in my own language ; and surely such a man ought not to 
be slighted, although some of his admirers talk a little gonpowdo; 



CHAPTER XX. 

THB FBOTECnONISTS IN OFFIOS. 

Thb signal victory which Lord Palmerston had gained in the gumma 
of 1850, was followed before the close of the following year by wbst 
looked to everybody but himself like a crushing repulse. His npd 
and peremptory way of doing the business of his office had never beca 
agreeable to the Court The substantial aims of his poHcy had beca 
in most instances extremely disagreeable to some of the oontiiieDtd 
personages with whom the English Court was on terms more or ks 
close. In these high quarters, therefore, he was no favourite. At the 
very moment of his triumph, the Queen transmitted to him a rebuke 
for n^lect of consideration and observance towards the Grown, lo 
sharply worded that when it became public, men looked upon it as sa 
affront not to be borne, and wondered that a Minister of Loid 
Palmerston* s spirit should not have met it by inatant resigDatiaB. 
He did not take this course, because, in his own words, to have i»> 
signed then would have been to give the fruits of victoiy to adverBarisi 
whom he had defeated, and to abandon his supportera at the voy 
moment when by their means he had just triumphed. It was not 
long, however, before he rashly gave his enemies their opportunity 
When the Prudent of the French Republic struck his blow 
the Assembly, Lord Palmerston thought that he had done whi^ 
right and exx>edient, and frankly said as much in talking to the Fnaek 
Ambassador in London. Reference was made to the conversation in 
an official despatch from Paris. The despatch came in due coone 
before the Queen and the Prime Minister. It was conceived Hu^ 
Lord Palmerston's expression of opinion on the President's actica, 
before consultation with his colleagues, was a violation of prudenoe 
and decorum which showed him to be unfit for his poet^ Lord Jolm 
Russell in a summary manner dismissed him from office ; and in the 
debate which afterwards took place upon the matter in, the Hoiue of 
Commons, was generally held at the time to have amply justified 
the dismissal Hasty observers made up their minds that Loid 
Palmerston's career was at an end. 

Lord Palmerston himself took a very different view. He reckoned 
confidently that the nation would not forget his power in Ibieigii 
affairs. He knew that it did him more good than hann to figure « 
the victim of the Germanism of the Court He saw that the praai of 
the country was almost boisterously on his side. Finally, he per- 
ceived like everybody else that the Ministry could not get thioo^ 
the session, and would probably not stand long after the meeting of 
Parliament^ His opportunity came within a few days. He had hb 
tit-for-tat with John Russell— so he wrote — and turned him out bv 

m 

carrying an amendment in the Militia Bill, which the Minister took 
as a vote of want of confidence. Lord John Russell inmiediatelT 
resigned (February 23), and the first Administration of the Eari of 
Derby took the place of the last Administration of pure Whigs. 
In Cobden's eyes the policy of the Militia BOl, and the 
1 See Mr. Ashley's Life of Lord Palmertio», it S18L 
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to power of the ProtectionistBy were equally startling and equally ill- 
omened. One event certainly allowed a revival of the military spirit, 
and the other for some time was seriously believed to threaten a 
reaction against Free Trade. Cobden made a vigorous speech against 
the proposal for organizing the militiA^ contending that we should be 
amply protected by our navy, if our ships were not systematically 
sent abroad. He denied the reasonable probability of invasion, 
appealing to Lord John Hussell's emphatic declaration on the first 
night of the session, that the relations of peace existed between this 
country and foreign nations in the fullest degree. Why should we 
suddenly act as if a remote and highly improbable contingency were 
an assured certainty 1 This point of view was not agreeable to the 
majority, and all that Cobden took by his protest was the assurance 
from a member on his own side that he was labouring under a 
monomania which deprived the country of the services of a very 
clever man. Cobden knew very well what price he and his friends 
might expect to pay for standing aloof from either of the two great 
factions, and refusing to echo the conventional cries of the political 
market-place. In the course of the previous year he had told a great 
meeting of Liberals at Manchester how he stood. Spiteful news- 
papers had beguh to talk of him as a disappointed demagogue. 
" This disappointed demagogue," he said, "wants no public employ- 
ment ; if I did, I might have had it before now. I want no favour 
and no title. I want nothing that any Government or any party can 
give me ; and if I am in the House of Commons at all, it is to give 
my feeble aid to the advancement of certain questions on which I 
have strong convictions.** If they deprived him of this power, if they 
told him not to do this because it was likely to destroy a Government 
with which he could have little sympathy, then the sooner he betook 
himself to something more profitable than sitting up in the House 
of Commons night after night, the better both for himself and his 
friends.* 

If Cobden found little support from either the House of Commons 
or the country for his opinions on war and armaments, he was 
compensated in part by finding that upon Free Trade at any rate 
there was no backsliding in either the press or the constituencies. 
The new Government professed to leave the question of protection 
open until it should be convenient to appeal to the country. This 
made it impossible for the Free Traders to do anything but oppose 
them. If the Ministers were not for a Com Law, Mr. Bright told 
them, let them say so. If one of them were authorized boldly to 
avow that the time had gone by when any duty could be imposed 
upon com, and to promise that they would not tamper with the 
taxation with a view to compensate certain classes for losses alleged 
to be due to Free Trade, then the Government should certainly 
never find him voting a want of confidence in them. The same 
rather bitter but perfectly intelligible indifference of the Manchester 
school to the ties which nominally connected them with the official 
world, shows itself pretty clearly in Cobden's letters during this 
long crisis : — 

"J3ot/w of Commons, Feb. 28. (To George TFtZson.)— Whilst I 
am writing, Stanley [Lord Derby] is still speaking, but from what 
I hear, his plan is to hold the Com question in suspense, on the plea 
of other grave Parliamentary affairs, and admitting himself in a 
minority in the Commons, to do nothing unless forced to a disso- 
lution by what he calls a factious opposition. The House of 
Commons is always afraid of a dissolution, and this threat may not 
be without its influences on Members. But it appears to me that 
our course is clear. We must not allow the country to be kept both 
in its agricultural and manufacturing interests in hot water and 
confusion for a year. We must challenge to instant combat, and 
memorialize the Queen from all parts of the country to dissolve. 
This will give courage and confidence to our friends, and prevent 
the Members of the House from temporizing. We have everjrthing 
to fear from delay. Popular enthusiasm cools, and the enemy being 
in power will be sharpening the sword with which to slay us as soon 
as we are off guard. Let no other question be mixed up with ours. 
The country will not entertain other reforms until our question is 
disposed of." 

*^ London^ Feb. 28. ( „ ) — Further reflection, and the perusal 
of Lord Derby's speech, have confirmed me in my views. We must 

1 BlaochMter, Feb. 23, 1851. 



go for memorials to the Queen for a dissolution. We must mix up 
no other question with it, because no other will interest the public 
till it is settled. We may talk of Reform in Parliament, but I would 
have no resolution excepting upon our own question. There should 
be one resolution affirming our determination to renew the League 
agitation, if necessary to maintain Free Trade inviolate ; and another 
expressing the wish of the meeting for the interests of all concerned, 
to have the question for ever settled by an appeal to the country, 
and therefore praying the Queen to dissolve as soon as the forms of 
Parliament admit I have my doubts yet, whether Lord Derby will 
dare to go to the country on the bread question ; but if he should, 
he will find nine-tenths of the men, women, and children even in 
the rural districts dead against him. There is no doubt as to the 
result of a dissolution. Free Trade is stronger in the agricultural 
districts amongst the mass of the people, than you perhaps imagine 
in Manchester. There need not be too much sound and fury in our 
proceedings. The very apparition of the League will settle the 
question. In fact it is the only thing that all parties at head- 
quarters are afraid of." 

A couple of days after this letter, the Council of the League met 
in their old quarters at Manchester. Crowds from all parts of the 
country thronged into the great room of Newall*s Buildings, and as 
one familiar face after another was recognized, the assembly became 
almost as animated as when the great struggle was at its height 
Cobden moved the first resolution in a terse and pithy speech, 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Gibson followed, and before the meeting was 
over, the men in the room thoroughly understood one another and 
what was to be done ; a large sum of money had been subscribed ; 
and the plan of the electoral campaign had been determined upon 
and prepared.^ 

The elections for a new Parliament extended over the month of 
July. Cobden and his Conservative colleague again divided the re- 
presentation of the West Riding without a contest Mr. Gibson and 
Mr. Bright won at Manchester by handsome majorities. Taken 
broadly the strength of the parties had not shifted, and there was no 
approach to such a change as would have justified a reversal of the 
policy of Free Trade. The Government gained strength enough to 
resist a vote of want of confidence, if it should be proposed, but not 
strength enough to carry their measures. What shrewd observers 
like Lord Palmerston expected was that they would be beaten upon 
some fanciful scheme for relieving everybody without increasing 
anybody's burdens, " which would be speedily seen to be too mounte- 
bankish to be practicable.*' ' This was what actually happened. 
Meanwhile Cobden and his friends did not relax their vigilance. 

Parliament met on the 4th of November, but it was the 11th 
before the preliminary formalities were over. The Queen's Speech 
contained a paragraph of a very oblique kind on the question which 
was uppermost in everybody's mind. If Parliament was of opinion 
that recent legislation had contributed to the improved condition of 
the country, and yet had at the same time inflicted injury on impor- 
tant interests, then it was recommended by the Queen to consider 
how far it was practicable to mitigate the injury, and to enable the 
country to meet unrestricted competition. Writing to his wife on 
the day after the debate on the Address, Cobden says, — ** We had a 
queer tricky allusion to the Free Trade question in the Queen*s 
Speech, which brought on a sharp attack upon the Government last 
night, and as all parties are agreed to force the Disraelites, I hope 
we shall bring matters to an end soon. It is time we were done with 
the question.'' 

^ Cobden nmially tried to get one salient fact into a ipeech. On this 
ooeasion be memtioned « fact that he described as comprising almost their 
main case :— ** Since the day when we laid down our arms there has been 
imported into this country in grain and floor of all kinds an amount of 
human subsistence equal to upwards of 50,000^000 of quarters of crain — 
a larger quantity than had been imported from foreign countries duiug the 
thirty-one years preceding 1846 — that is, from the peace of 1815 down to 
the time at which we brought our labours to a close. Now, gentlemen, in 
that one fact is comprised our case. Ton have had, at the lowest compatik- 
tion. 5,000,000 of your countrymen, or countrywomen, or children, subsistuig 
on toe com that lias been brought from foreign countries. And what does 
that say ? What does it say of the comfort you have brought to the homes of 
those families ? What does it say of the peace and prosperity and aeooritj 
of domestic life in those homes, where 50,000,000 of quarters of grain eztm 
have been introduced, and where, but for your exertions, the inmates might 
have been left either in hopeless penuir or subsisting on potatoes ? " 

« Lord Pahneitton, in ifr. Ashtey's /{fd, ii. 247, 248. 
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Y\it <9Airr ci these fiiud minotuTros need not detain us. It was 
indv^iois^Oe t-^ j>m the Ministers to an explicit acceptance of the 
jKiKcT of F«« TjTfcde. The Ministers were willing to give the re- 
i^fiind pledi?fe. Vol tkey sooght to escape the homiliation of a formal 
&-izift«on that the lepslation which they had resisted with an obsti- 
narr and a nnfonr unsmpaawd in political history, had been wise, 
JQA, and iMseficiaL These were the ** three odious epithets," as Mr. 
Disneli styled them, with which Mr. Yilliers asked the House by 
iliar iesctliiti-:>n to stamp the Act of 1846. To call the policy just 
partidilariy nnpalauble, because if it was just, then what wrong 
kdi for oompensition \ Mr. Disraeli deprecated this revival of 
the cries of exhaosted factions and obsolete politics. He proposed a 
3«»:4ntic«i which while acknowledging the effect of recent legislation 
in cheapening provisions, and binding the Qovemment unreservedly 
to alhere to the policy of unrestricted competition, still contained no 
dediraiioii that the opinions of the Protectionist party had been 
mi^aken or had undeigone any change. The whole question turned 
nptm the way in which the national verdict was to be worded. Was 
this solemn final declaration to be drawn up, Mr. Bright asked, by 
otM* who had repudiated Free Trade as Mr. Disraeli had done, or by 
<«ie who had consistently supported it as Mr. Yilliers had donel 
TV* question was not an idle point of etiquette. A majority of the 
frit^ds of the Government no further back than the recent elections 
hftd openly declared either for a reversal of Sir Robert Peel's policy, 
or for compensation — ^the word that never fails to come into our ears 
when a favoured order is stripped of some unjust and mischievous 
privOege. Under these circumstances, ought the House to tolerate 
any evasion ? 

This was a manly statement of the case. The interests of political 
morality demanded that the Protectionists should either be forced 
publicly to recant an error which they had upheld with so much 
stupidity and so much virulence, and in some cases with such 
unscrupulous hypocrisy and want of principle, or else that on this 
iasae, and no other, they should be driven from power. But the 
eomjdex play of party combinations seldom permits these plain and 
unsophisticated courses. It did not suit Lord Palmerston that the 
Government should be turned out too soon. His plans for the 
sacceasion were not ripe. A hurried crisis might make Lord John 
Rnasell again Prime Minister, and under him Lord Palmerston was 
resolved not to serve. A little more time was needed to clear this 
np, and accordingly with a view of saving the Ministry from a 
repulse which would for his purposes have been premature, Lord 
Palmerston suggested a third form of resolution which would content 
Liberals, and which Protectionists might swallow. It became evident 
that this would meet the wishes of important sections of the House, 
always ready to be captivated by anything that wears the air of 
moderation and compromise. Mr. Disraeli perceived that he was 
saveil, and withdrew his own amendment in favour of Lord Palmer- 
ston's. Cobden now made his first direct attack on Lord Palmerston, 
and he made it in very straightforward terms. But in the long run 
Mr. Villiers's motion was rejected by a majority of eighty, and then 
L< inl Palmerston's was carried by a majority of four hundred and fifteen. 

The field was now clear for Mr. Disraeli's Budget It had been 
awaited with eager expectation. The Government was without 
weight, but it was not unpopular. There was no general anxiety to 
■ce the Whigs back again. A miracle of financial talent might still 
save the Ministry, though it had neither political principles nor ad- 
tninittrative experience. There was a vivid curiosity of a personal 
asxl dramatic kind. Men wondered how the skilful gladiator would 
sofuit hinvelf, who had never been in office until he was made leader 
U ll»e Hocse of Commons. In a few hours after Mr. Disraeli had 
sttdi^ hi« pLanx, it seemed as if they were a success. One thing at 
«rir x«t^ wi« cl«5ar ; Free Trade was safe. " The Budget," Cobden 
wrui* Vy Mr, fivfr^ Wilson, the day after Mr. Disraeli's speech 
(I>?>^ttiW i). "La* finally closed the amtroversy with Protection. 
Uu/y iiufc hi il.*: s^M impudent way thrown over the * local burdens,* 
•r h* d*d U4«,et a fijwd duly.* The League may be dissolved when 
yvii liiwt-.' 

' Vfbtm Ugt Ct*uvdUur «l ihm Es«hM|iier announced that be was not 
ffOMu; k> r«fuuiuiiMbci tN^ Him^ whMUerer in the lystem of raising the 
luoal t*Mi>,* KtAMl <kiJ x/Umi m4 Atawiwfi tnumph was exhibited on the 
utW cidK, 'Oii." MMl Us. Vmm^i wHh comporare, **there are greater 
a>3bj<«U iur uft w whm^mt tkmt lim trtswfh of obwlete oi>inionii.'' 



When the discussion on the ministerial proposals opened a week 
later, it was at once seen that the first favourable impression had 
been a mistake, and that they could not stand the heavy fire which 
was now opened upon them by all the ablest and most exx'^rienced 
men in the House. All Mr. Disraeli's energy, self-possesBiony and 
resource were no match in defending a plan that was hollow and 
vicious in itself, against the forces that were now combined to over- 
throw him. Among other shifts, he conceived the idea of detaching 
the Manchester party from the Whigs and the Peelites. He asked 
one of their leaders to call upon him. " Protection," he said to the 
illustrious Free Trader, "is done with. That quarrel is at an end. 
If you turn us out, you will only have the Whigs in. And what 
have the Whigs done for you 1 They will never do anything for 
you." As a matter of fact Lord Palmerston's manosuvre had tnai^A 
the Free Traders even less friendly to the Whigs than they had been 
before. But it was impossible that Economic Liberals could support 
a budget so fimtastic and unsound. It proposed to repeal the malt- 
tax to please the farmers, and then to reimburse the exchequer by an 
increase of the house-tax, which was of course chiefly payable in the 
towns. "We don't want the Whigs to give us oflfice," said Mr. 
Disraeli's visitor. " We don't think of that In any case, we cannot 
support the new house-tax. And there are other things in your 
Budget which we think wrong." So the interview came to an end. 
Cobden spoke against the Ministerial plan in the course of the 
debate, but apparently with rather less power than usuaL Mr. 
Disraeli wound up a vehement defence of himself by an invective 
against political coalitions. He had himself, it is true, a few dajs 
before been a party to an attempt to coalesce with Lord Palmerston. 
But nothing could save him against the union of Whigs, Peelites, 
and economic Liberals, and he was beaten by a majority of nineteen. 
The next day Lord Derby resigned (December 17), and the Aberdeen 
Administration was formed. The long deferred fusion took pLw* 
between the chief followers of Sir Robert Peel and their old adver- 
saries. Philosophic Radicalism was represented in the Cabinet by 
Sir William Molesworth. The economic Radicalism of Cobden and 
his friends was left out, as Mr. Disraeli had foretold. The time 
speedily came when Cobden was driven to say that he nevw 
repented so much of a vote in his life as of that which he had 
now just given. 



CHAPTER XXL 



THE PANIC OP 1853. 



Some have noticed it as an odd coincidence that the voting for the 
Second Empire took place three days after the funeral of the Duke 
of Wellington. We might picture to ourselves, said Cobden, the 
third Napoleon rising from the yet open tomb of the vanquisher of 
the first That event of sinister omen for France naturally roused 
considerable disquiet in England. But what had been a natoial 
disquiet was exaggerated by l^e press and a certain influential <*kM 
of politicians into a fit of angry and violent alann. The maasacie of 
unarmed citizens on the boulevards with which Louis Napoleon had 
cowed Paris and sealed his usurpation, had filled England with a just 
and righteous horror. But firom reprobation of this deed of bloodshed 
to an invasion panic, there ought to have been a long step. £q)ecially 
is tlus true of statesmen who, like Lord Pabnerston, had been tl^ 
first in the days of December to applaud the President for tearing 
up the Constitution and throwing the national representatives into 
prison. Lord Palmerston, however, who notwithstanding his astute- 
ness and his high spirits had a strong dash of honest stupidity in his 
composition, had got it into his head that steam-ships had thrown a 
bridge across the British Channel. It was now perfectly possible, he 
said, that all England might woken up some morning to find that 
50,000 Frenchmen had landed on her shores in the course of the 
previous night It was in vain that military and naval authorities 
demonstrated the physical impossibility of this electric suddenness of 
invasion. It was in vain that statesmen like Sir Robert Peel had 
asked the House to figure to itself the surprise with which Lord 
Palmerston himself, sitting in Downing Street with all the threads of 
European diplomacy concentrated like so many telegraphic wires in 
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his c«ibinet, would hear that on that day fortnight 150,000 men were 
to be landed on the shores of Great Britain. Lord Palmerston held 
to his fixed idea. Daring Peel's Ministry he had so incessantly asked 
alarmist questions, that even Sir Robert himself began to think of a 
Militia BilL Lord John Russell was no sooner in office than the 
same influence was brought to bear, and in due time led to the Biilitia 
Bill which incidentally brought his Ministry to an end. Lord Derby's 
first measure on taking his predecessor's place was to bring in another 
Militia Bill, and the energetic support which was given to it by Lord 
Palmerston was one of the chief secrets of its success. 

The organization of the militia was followed on the erection of the 
French Empire by an increase in each branch of the two services. 
Every condition was present which according to Cobden's diagnosis 
favoured the growth of an invasion panic. The country was very 
prosperous. Under the influence of Free Trade and the gold dis- 
coveries, the exports had risen in five years hom fifty to one hundred 
millions sterling per annum. The manufacturers were rolling in new 
opulence. The revenue was satisfactory. The country gentlemen 
found that they were not ruined after all, but on the contrary were 
getting better rents than ever. There was, moreover, a not unnatural 
reaction against the outburst of pacific and fraternal exaggerations to 
which the Qreat Exhibition had given rise. The death of the Duke 
of Wellington and the recapitulation in a thousand funeral orations 
of his splendid exploits, had turned men's minds to all the pomp and 
circumstance of war, to heroic campaigns, to glorious and crowning 
victories. 

When the nation is in the humour to indulge itself in the luxury 
of a panic, the mood never declines for lack of nourishment The 
oracles of the military and naval clubs hurried to the T%fM9 with 
agitating communications. Every half-pay officer in the country had 
his own peculiar alarm and his own favourite plan. The counters of 
the booksellers were strewn with pamphlets like snowflakes, con- 
taining a Few Observations on Invasion, Brief Suggestions for a 
Reserve Force, Short Notes on National Defence, Plain Proposals for 
a Maritime Militia, Thoughts on the Peril of Portsmouth. Every 
morning a fresh and more terrible paragraph sent a thrill round the 
breakfast-table. There was a French plot to secure a naval station 
in the West Indies. General Ghangamier had divulged a secret plan 
for seizing the metropolis. The French troops were tired of Rome, 
and were jealous of their comrades who were about to sack London. 
The great shipbuilders on the Clyde had received an order for steam 
frij^ates from the French Government A French man-of-war had 
actually appeared at Dover. It was to no purpose that each para- 
graph was demolished the very day after its publication. The French- 
man had been driven to Dover by stress of weather; General 
Changamier said that his aUeged plan was absolutely without foun- 
dation ; the shipbuilders solemnly declared that no order for steam 
frij^'ates had come into the Clyde. All this made no difference, and 
the panic ran its course. As Cobden justly said, nothing could sur- 
pass the childlike simplicity with which every absurd and improbable 
rumour was believed, unless it were the stolid scepticism with which 
all offers to demonstrate their falsehood were rejected.* 

Cobden was proud to recall that he and his friends in face of this 
outcry took the part which had been taken by the great political 
leaders who addressed our forefathers half a century before, and who 
bore the most honoured names in the history of English Liberalism. 
Nothing pleased him better than to remind those who taunted him 
with his alliance with the Peace Society, that the Society of Friends 
co-operated with Mr. Fox in trying to prevent the war of 1793, and 
that Mr. Fox was not at all ashamed to write to Mr. Gumey, of 
Norwich, begging him to get up county meetings, and to send 
petitions whether from Quakers or others to the House of Commons. 
Cobden spent the autumn between the general election and the 
meeting of Parliament in turning over these things. His industrious 
meditations took shape in a pamphlet which, as he intended, should 
do something to appease the perturbation of the popular spirit 
Before he actually sat down to composition, he wrote an interesting 
letter to his friend, Mr. Thomasson, of Bolton : — 

" Miffhurttt, Sept, 27. — The course pursued by Brougham and all 
the Whi«: ]){irty at the close of the war, in opposition to the large 

* Soe Colxlcn's account in his pamphlet, written in 1862, l%e Thret PanicM, 
Political Writinys, ii. 235—270. 



standing armaments proposed to be maintained by the Tories, was 
precisely that which the Peace party are now taking in opposition to 
both Whigs and Tories. The former have since that time been in 
power, and there is perfect truth in the sarcasm that the Whigs are 
Tories in office, and the Tories are Whigs when out of office. But 
the misfortune is that, after having been in power and committed to 
all the bad measures of a Whig Government, the Whigs are rendered 
quite useless as an Opposition ; and we have now arrived at that 
point that whether on the right or left hand side of the Speaker's chair, 
the Liberal party headed by the Whigs are incapable of doing any good 
for the country. But before you and I (men of peace as we are) find 
fault with the Whig chiefs, let us ask ourselves candidly whether the 
country at large is in favour of any other policy than that which has 
been pursued by the aristocracy, Whig and Tory, for the last century 
and a half? The man who impersonated that policy more than any 
other was the Duke of Wellington ; and I had the daily opportunity 
of witnessing at the Great Exhibition last year that all other objects 
of interest sank to insignificance even in that collection of a world's 
wonders when he made his entry in the Crystal Palace. The frenzy 
of admiration and enthusiasm which took possession of a hundred 
thousand people of all classes at the very announcement of his name, 
was one of the most impressive lessons I ever had of the real ten- 
dencies of the English character. . . . The recent demonstration at 
the death of the Duke was in keeping with what I have described. 
Now what does all this imply but a war-spirit in the population ? 
As for the claims of the old warrior to popularity as a statesman, 
they amoimt to this, that he resisted two reforms, Catholic Emanci- 
pation and the Reform Bill, until we were on the verge of rebellion, 
and jrielded at last avowedly only to avoid civil war ; and in a third 
case (repeal of the Com Law) he gave in his acquiescence to Peel 
after his old policy had plunged one-half the kingdom into the 
horrors of plague, pestilence, and famine. No, depend upon it, the 
world never yet knew so warlike and aggressive a people as the 
British. 

'' I wish to see a map on Mercator's projection published, with a 
red spot to mark the places on sea and land where bloody battles 
have been fought by Englishmen. It would be found that, unlike 
every other people, we have during seven centuries been fighting with 
foreign enemies everywhere excepting on our own soil. Need another 
word be said to prove us the most aggressive race under the sun ? 
The Duke's career is no exception to this rule. His victories in 
India were a page in those bloody annals for which Gk)d will 
assuredly exact a retribution from us or our children ; and his 
triumphs on the Continent can never be truly said to have been 
achieved in defence of our own independence or liberty. His 
descent upon the Peninsula was made after Nelson had at the battle 
of Trafalgar destroyed Napoleon's power at sea. From that moment 
we were as safe from molestation in our island home, as if we had 
inhabited another planet. Yet from that time till the close of the 
war we spent four or five hundred million sterling upon continental 
quarrels. * Oh,* but say the flatterers of our national vain-glorious- 
ness, * we saved the liberties of Europe.' Precious liberties truly ! 
Look at them from Cadiz to Moscow ! The moral of all this is that 
we have to pull against wind and tide in trying to put down the 
warlike spirit of our countrymen. It must be done by showing them 
that their energies have been perverted to a disastrous course, so far 
as their interests are concerned, by a ruling class which has reaped 
all the honours and emoluments, while the nation inherits 
the burdens and responsibilities. Our modem history must be 
re- written." 

The pamphlet in which he now engaged, ^^179S and 1853, in 
Three Letters^^ was, in fact, a modest attempt on Cobden'.** own 
part to rewrite in his own way one very relevant episode of lliat 
modem history of which he speaks in his letter. He makes no 
pretence of an original historical inquiry into the sources of the wai 
between England and France in 1793. What he does is to show, 
and he finds an easy task in showing from the speeches of leading 
members of the war Cabinet, as well as from the narratives of Torv 
historians like Scott and Alison, that the alleged grounds of tlie war 
were not the real motives either of the English Government or the 
English people. The real ground behind them all was the vir)lent 
hatred which a conser\-ative nation like the English, ine%'itably fell 
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towards the revolutionary policy of France. For the actual motives 
we must look to Burke's philippics, and not to Lord Grenville's 
despatches. But deep-rooted hatred can be no evidence that a war 
prompted by it is necessary or just ; and as a matter of fact there 
are very few persons now alive who, having examined the records 
of English policy in 1793, do not condemn the war of that year as 
both impolitic and unnecessary. 

No part of the pamphlet was more likely to be useful than that in 
which Cobden explained to his countrymen that the French nation, 
instead of being ashamed of the Revolution, and envious of the 
social advancement of England, as we in the fatuousness of national 
vanity used to persist in believing, do in fact cling to the work of 
1789 with appreciation, thankfulness, and invincible tenacity ; and 
that men of the most opposite opinions on every other subject, agree 
that to the Revolution in its''normal phases France is indebted for 
a more rapid advance in civilization, wealth and happiness, than 
was ever previously made by any community of a similar extent in 
the same period of time. No people, he went on, have ever clung 
with more unshaken staunchness to the essential principles and 
main objects of a Revolution than have the French. When you say 
that their new Emperor is absolute and his will omnipotent^ 
remember that there are three things which even he dare not attempt 
to do. He dare not attempt to endow with land and tithes one sect 
as the exclusively paid religion of the State. He could not create a 
system of primogeniture and entaiL And finally he could not impose 
a tax on succession to personal property, and leave real property free. 
In England we have all three. " I am penning these pages,** said 
Cobden, sitting in his little study at Dunford, "in a maritime 
county. Stretching from the sea, right across to the veige of the 
next county, and embracing great part of the parish in which I sit, 
are the estates of three proprietors, which extend in almost unbroken 
masses for upwards of twenty miles. The residence of one of them 
is surrounded with a walled park ten miles in circumference. Well, 
if Louis Napoleon were to create three such estates in France, it 
would be fatal to him. Tell the eight millions of landed proprietors 
in France that they shall exchange lots with the English peoplei 
where the labourer who cultivates the farm has no more proprietary 
interest in the soil than the horses he drives, and he will be stricken 
with horror." 

All this was said, not to ui*ge the land question, but to press upon 
his countrymen the habit of which of all others they stand most in 
need, of learning to tolerate the feelings and predilections of other 
nations. ^ Let us spare our pity,'* he insisted, ** where people are 
contented ; and withhold our contempt from a nation who hold what 
they prize by the vigilant exercise of public opinion." What the 
Frenchman cherishes is equality ; what the Englishman cherishes is 
personal liberty. The poorest cottager on any of the three estates 
that encircle Heyshott ** feels that his personal liberty is sacred, and 
he cares little for equality. And here I will repeat,** says Cobden, 
*' that I would rather live in a country where this feeling in favour 
of individual freedom is jealously cherished, than be without it in 
the ei^'oyment of all the principles of the French Constituent 
Assembly.** It is passages like this that help us to understand the 
secret of Cobden's position, and of his attraction. He was so much 
of an Englishman, while he strove to show how Englishmen might 
become more generous, more noble, and more just in their judgments 
on other nations. 

The pamphlet winds up with Cobden's invariable moral, that 
instead of lavishing interest on foreign nations who neither seek nor 
need it. Englishmen will do better to turn their attention to the 
defects of their own social condition. *' I have travelled much,** he 
says, "and always with an eye to the state of the great majorityi 
who everywhere constitute the toiling base of the social pyramid ; 
and I confess I have arrived at the conclusion that there is no 
country where so much is required to be done before the mass of the 
people become what it is pretended they are, what they ought to be, 
and what I trust they will yet be, as in England.** The justice, the 
real patriotism, the hope, of these closing pages are all indeed 
admirable ; and the illustration from the history of the Irish 
famine of the possibility of equalling the soldier's bravery and 
devotion in other fields besides the field of battle, is one of the 
most striking passages in English prose, not only for the truth of i 



its feeling, but for the energy, simplicity, and noble pathos of its 
expression.^ 

The pamphlet was published in the course of the ministerial crisis, 
during the formation of the new Coalition Ministry. Shortly after- 
wards, and almost immediately before the opening of the session 
under these changed auspices, Cobden attended for the fourth time 
the Peace Conference, which was on this occasion held at Manchester. 
He still nursed the honourable belief that the spread of sound 
information and reasonable arguments would suffice to stem the tide 
of national delusion, and he once more raised the old cry to which 
Manchester had in old days so briskly responded, for an army of 
lecturers and a deluge of tracts to counteract "the poison that was 
being infused into the minds of the people.** He met a friend in the 
streets, who said to him, " You have come here at a very inopportune 
time for your Peace meeting, for everybody is in a panic, and thinks 
that you are wrong.** Cobden manfully replied, Uiat this was the 
very reason why they were there, precisely because there never was 
a time yet when it was so necessary for the Peace par^ to redouble 
its efforts. 

While he was at Manchester, Cobden found satisfiEurtion in tiie 
reception which his pamphlet had at the hands both of his friends 
and of the public at large. If it did not work a great national eon- 
version, at any rate it did not fEdl dead. Opinion decided against 
him for the hour, but that the question should have been re^puded 
as an open one, was the first preliminary condition of the worid 
coming round to his view. 

The great event of the session was the first of those powerfully 
conceived and magnificently expounded finaTimftl schemes by which 
the new Chancellor of the Exchequer astonished and delighted the 
country. The little handful of Protectionists declared that it wis 
a Budget for Manchester, and asked for how many jrean more 
Manchester was to dictate laws for the nation. The country gentle- 
men did not even yet realize that the centre of political power was 
slowly passing away, not for a moment only but for ever, from the 
hereditary and territorial, to the commercial and industrial interests. 
They were not wrong in perceiving that this was the track along 
which Mr. Qladstone was now following Sir Robert PeeL In 
criticizing this great Budget, Cobden naturally pressed his conrtant 
point of the importance of reduced expenditure as the true key to 
financial readjustment ; and he pointed out that extravagance in this 
direction would assuredly fall upon property rather than oommeice. 
as successive remissions of indirect taxation were inevitable. But 
he was particularly pleased with the imposition of the legacy duty 
upon real property, and described Mr. Gladstone's Budget as bold 
and honest' On another subject he found himself in direct oppo- 
sition to the Government Mr. Milner Gibson brought forward lus 
resolutions upon the various duties that stood in the way of a cheap 
press. He was supported in this attempt against the taxes oo 
knowledge by Mr. Disraeli and his friends, and in the end he defeated 
Mr. Gladstone on the advertisement duty. The battle was not won 
for three years to come ; and after the victory was achieyed, the 

1 « A famine fell opon nearly one half of a great nation. The whole 
world haatened to ccmtribute money and food. But a few oourageous men 
left their homes in Middlesex and Surrey, and penetrated to the remotett 
glens and bogs of the west coast of the stricken iaUnd, to administer relief 
with their own hands. To say that they found themBelves in the vallej of 
the shadow of death would be but an imperfect imaffe; they were in the 
chamel house of a nation. Never since the fourteenth century did ^sti- 
lenoe, the gaunt handmaid of Famine, glean so rich a hanrest In the midst of 
a scene, which no field of battle ever equalled in danger, in the number of 
its slain or the sufferings of the surviring, these brave men mored as oalm 
and undismayed as though they had been in their own homes. The popu- 
lation sank so fast that the living could not bury the dead ; half-interred 
bodies protruded from the gaping graves ; often the wife died in the midst 
of her starving children, whilst the husband lay a festering corpse bj her 
side. Into the midst of these horrors did our heroes penetrate, dragging 
.the dead from the living with their own hands, raising the head of famisfa- 
ing infancy, and pouring nourishment into parched lips, from which shot 
fever-flames more deadly than a volley of musketry. Here was cburage. 
No music strung the nerves; no smoke obscured the imminent danger; no 
thunder of artiUery deadened the senses. It was cool self-posaeasion and 
resolute will ; calculating risk and heroic resignation. And who were these 
brave men? TO what gallant cctjm did they belong? Were they of the 
horse, foot, or artillery force? They were Quakers from Clapham and 
Kingston ! If you would know what heroic actions they performed, you 
must inquire from those who witnessed them. Ycu will not find them 
recorded in the volume of reports published by themselves— for Quakers 
write no bulletins of their victories.**— Cobden's Collected Writings, t 4M-5u 
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cheap newspapers which it allowed to come into existence hardly 
fulfilled all at once the political hopes which Cobden and the 
Manchester school expecteid. But that fact made no difference in 
their conviction that good most ultimately come from the abundant 
diffusion of information, and the constant threshing and sifting of 
opinion by daily discussion. 

One incident at this time was like a ray of hope to Cobden. A 
large number of bankers and traders in the City of London went on 
a deputation to the Emperor of the French, practically to repudiate 
the language of the panic-mongers, and to express their desire for the 
continuance of relations of cordiality and good- will between the two 
countries. Unfortunately a train was now being laid in Eastern 
Europe which, before many months, had put an end to the panic of 
a French invasion, but brought something more mischievous than 
the panic in its stead. Cobden at this instant no more foresaw the 
war which was as yet only a cloud as of a man's hand on the horizon, 
than it was foreseen by the responsible statesmen in office. He 
passed the summer peaceably in Sussex, where he was superintend- 
ing the building of his new house at Dunford. His wife and family 
were at Bognor, and he passed his time between the two houses. 
Mrs. Cobden used to bring him in a carriage as far as the Duke of 
Richmond's Park, and then he trudged across Goodwood Downs and 
over the unenclosed country to Heyshott. His thoughts meanwhile 
incessantly revolved round the concerns of public policy. He com- 
piled a lucid and forcible exposure of the origin of the Burmese War, 
in which besides laying bare its naked arrogance, injustice, and folly, 
he predicted the mischief that such exploits must inevitably one dav 
inflict on Indian finance. An expedition to a Peace Conference at 
Edinburgh, and a visit to Oxford were the only two breaks in his 
solitude. 

^^ Bognor, Sept 19, 1853. (7*0 Mr. McLaren.) — You are going to 
do a very good but courageous act in giving your countenance to thf 
Peace Conference. Nowhere has the movement fewer partisans than 
in Scotland, and the reason is obvious— first because your heads are 
more combative than even the English, which is almost a phreno- 
logical miracle ; and secondly, the system of our military rule in 
India has been widely profitable to the middle and upper classes in 
Scotland, who have had more than their numerical proportion of 
its patronage. Therefore the military party is very strong in your 
part of the kingdom. In this Peace Conference movement, we have 
not the same clear and definable principle on which to take our 
stand, that we had in our League agitation. There are in our ranks 
those who oppose all war, even in self-defence ; those who do not go 
quite so far, and yet oppose war on religious grounds in all cases but 
in self-defence ; and there are those who from politico-economical 
and financial considerations are not only the advocates of peace, but 
also of a diminution of our costly peace establishments. Amongst 
the latter class I confess I rank myself. .... We cannot disguise 
from ourselves that the military spirit pervades the higher and more 
influential classes of this country ; and that the Court, aristocracy, 
and all that is aping the tone of the latter, believe that their interests, 
privileges, and even their very security are bound up in the main- 
tenance of the * Horse Guards.' Hence the very unfashionable 
character of our movement, and hence the difficulty of inducing 
influential persons to attend our meetings. .... If we add to all 
this that the character of the English people is arrogant, dictatorial, 
and encroaching towards foreigners ; that we are always disposed to 
believe that other nations are preparing to attack England ; it must 
be apparent that in seeking to diminish our warlike establishments, 
we have to encounter as tough an opposition as we had in our attack 
on the com monopoly, whilst we look in vain for that powerful 
nucleus of support which gave us hopes in the latter struggle of an 
eventual triumph. The tactics of the enemy have been hitherto 
cunning enough. The soul of the peace movement is the Quaker 
sentiment against all war. Without the stubborn zeal of the 
Friends, there would be no Peace Society and no Peace Conference. 
But the enemy takes good care to turn us all into Quakers, because 
the Non-Resistance principle puts us out of court as practical 
politicians of the present day. Our opponents insist on it that we 
wish to totally disarm, and leave ourselves at the mercy of Louis 
Napoleon and the French ; nay, they say we actually invite them to 
come and invade us." 



By the end of the year an extraordinary change had at last taken 
place in the political sky, which Cobden described in his character- 
istic style years afterwards. " Let us suppose an invalid," he said,* 
" to have been ordered, for the benefit of his health, to make the 
voyage to Australia and back. He left England in the month of 
February or March. The militia was preparing for duty ; the coasts 
and dockyards were being fortified ; the navy, army, and artillery 
were all in course of augmentation; inspectors of artillery and 
cavalry were reported to be busy on the southern coast ; deputations 
from railway companies, it was said, had been waiting on the 
Admiralty and Ordnance, to explain how rapidly the commissariat 
and military stores could be transported from the Tower to Dover 
or Portsmouth ; and the latest paragraph of news from the Continent 
was that our neighbours on the other side of the Channel were 
practising the embarkation and disembarkation of troops by night 
He left home amidst all these alarms and preparations for a French 
invasion. After an absence of four or five months, during which 
time he had no opportunity of hearing more recent news from 
Europe, he steps on shore at Liverpool, and the first newspaper he 
sees informs him that the English and French fleets are lying side 
by side in Besika Bay. An impending naval engagement between 
the two Powers is naturally the idea that first occurs to him ; but 
glancing at the leading article of the journal, he learns that England 
and Fr^ce have entered into an alliance, and that they are on the 
eve of commencing a sanguinary war. against Russia." 



CHAPTER XXIL 



THB OBIMBAN WAR. 



Wab was declared against Russia in the spring of 1854. Before 
the summer of 1855 an extraordinary series of changes took place. 
The Coalition Government had fallen to pieces. Lord Palmerston had 
become Prime Minister, the Peelites had resigned, Lord John RusseU 
had resigned and returned and resigned again. These confused and 
distracting retreats, one after another, of the statesmen who had so 
diligently fanned the flame of warlike passion, filled the country 
with a perplexed exasperation. It would indeed be difficult for the 
historian to find in our annals a more remarkable exhibition of 
political heedlessness, administrative incompetency, and personal 
incoherence than marked the fifteen months between the declaration 
of war, and the second retirement of Lord John RusselL Never was 
coiffidence in public men more profoundly and universally shaken. 
It was now that Cobden made a declaration of a kind seldom heard 
from politicians : " I look back," he said, " with regret on the vote 
which changed Lord Derby's Government ; I regret the result of that 
motion, for it has cost the country a hundred millions of treasure, 
and between thirty and forty thousand good lives." 

It is not difficult to believe that at the time of the Vienna 
Conference (1855) Lord Palmerston felt that the continuance of the 
war was required by domestic emergencies. Strong language was 
heard at public meetings about the aristocracy. The newspapers 
talked very freely about Prince Albert The cry for inquiry was so 
passionate that Lord Palmerston was obliged to assent to the 
Sebastopol Committee two or three days after he had expressly 
refused his assent If peace had been made at Vienna, the nation 
would have discovered the spurious pleas on which the war had been 
begun. Its temper was dangerous, and Lord Palmerston may weU 
have seen the risks to much that he valued, if that temper were 
baulked. 

When we look back upon the affairs of that time, we see that there 
were two policies open. Lord Palmerston's was one, the Manchester 
policy was the other. If we are to compare Lord Palmerston'H 
statesmanship and insight in the Eastern Question with that of his 
two great adversaries, it is hard, in the light of all that has happened 
since, to resist the conclusion that Cobden and Mr. Bright were 
right, and Lord Palmerston was disastrously wrong. 

It is startling to look back upon the bullying contempt which the 
man who was blind permitted himself to show to the men who could 

1 In Tkt Tkre§ Paniee: An Hidorical Episode (ISeS^ : Collected Writing^ 
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aee. The truth is, that to Lord Palmerston it was still incomprehen- 
sible and intolerable that a couple of manufacturers from Lancashire 
should presume to teach him foreign policy. Still more offensive to 
him was their introduction of morality into the mysteries of the 
Foreign Office. Before the opening of the session of 1854, he presided 
at a banquet given at the Reform Club to Sir Charles Napier on his 
departure to take command of the fleet in the Baltic. In proposing 
success to the guest of the evening, he made a speech in that vein of 
forced jocularity with which elderly gentlemen give the toast of the 
bride and bridegroom at a wedding breakfast When Parliament 
assembled, Mr. Bright remonstrated ^ against the levity of these jokes 
and stories on the lips of a responsible statesman at so grave and 
ominous a moment The war, he said, might be justifiable or not, 
but it must in any case be an awful thing to any nation that engaged 
in it' Lord Palmerston began his reply by referring to Mr. Bright 
as " the honourable and reverend gentleman." Cobden rose to call 
him to order for this flippant and unbecoming phrase. Lord 
Palmerston said he would not quarrel about words. Then he went 
on to say that he thought it right to tell Mr. Bright that his opinion 
was a matter of entire indifference, and that he treated his censure 
with the most perfect indifference and contempt On another occasion 
he showed the same unmannerliness to Cobden himself. Cobden had 
said that under certain circumstances he would fight or, if he could 
not fight, he would work for the wounded in the hospitals. "Well," 
said Lord Palmerston in reply, with the sarcasm of a schoolboy's 
debating society, " there are many people in this country who think 
that the party to which he belongs should go immediately into a 
hospital of a different kind, and which I shall not mention." This 
refined irony was a very gentle specimen of the insult and contumely 
which was poured upon Cobden and Mr. Bright at this time. " The 
British nation," said Lord Palmerston, in a private letter, "is 
unanimous in this matter; I say unanimous, for I cannot reckon 
Cobden, Bright and Co. for anything." ' Nobody who turns over a 
file of newspapers for this period, or the pages of Hansard^ or the 
letters of Cobden and Mr. Bright to one another, will deny that Lord 
Palmerston's estimate was perfectly correct 

It is impossible not to regard the attitude of the two objects of this 
vast unpopularity as one of the most truly admirable spectacles in 
our political history. The moral fortitude, like the political wisdom 
of these two strong men, begins to stand out with a splendour that 
already recalls the great historic types of statesmanship and patriotism. 
Even now our heartfelt admiration and gratitude goes out to them as 
it goes out to Burke for his lofty and manful protests against the war 
with America and the oppression of Ireland, and to Charles Fox for 
his bold and strenuous resistance to the war with the first French 
Republic They had, as Lord Palmerston said, the whole world 
against them. It was not merely the august personages of the Court, 
nor the illustrious veterans in Qovemment and diplomacy, nor the 
most experienced politicians in Parliament, nor the powerful jour- 
nalists, nor the men versed in great affairs of business. It was no 
light thing to confront even that solid mass of hostile judgment 
But besides all this, Cobden and Mr. Bright knew that the country 
at large, even their trusty middle and industrious classes, had turned 
their fiices resolutely and angrily away from them. Their own great 
instrument, the public meeting, was no longer theirs to wield. The 
army of the Nonconformists, which has so seldom been found fighting 
on the wrong side, was seriously divided. The Radicals were misled 
by their recollection of Poland and Hungary into thinking that war 
against Russia must be war for freedom. 

Men who had come to politics in the spirit of philosophers or 
prophets, might have cared very little for this terrible unanimity of 
common opinion. But Cobden and Mr. Bright had never affected to 
be disinterested spectators of the drama of national affairs. They 
had formed strong and definite convictions, but they had formed them 
with reference to the actual condition of things, and not in the air. 
They were neither doctrinaires nor fanatics. They had always taken 
up the position of reasonable actors, and talked the language of prac- 
tical politicians. A practical politician without followers is as un- 
fortunate as a general who has lost sight of his army. They had 
ha1)itually appealed against aristocratic caste, against monopolist 

> March 13 1854. a See Uf^ of Macaulay, u. 373. 
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selfishness, against journalistic levity, against parliamentary in- 
sincerity, to the sovereign tribunal of Public Opinion. They had 
lived and worked on opinion, they had placed their whole heart in it, 
they had won their great victory by it This divinity now proved as 
iiedse an idol as the rest Public opinion was bitterly and impatiently 
hostile and intractable. Mr. Bright was burnt in effigy. Cobden, at 
a meeting in his own constituency, after an eneigetic vindication of 
his opinions, saw resolutions carried against him. Every moming 
they were reviled in half the newspapers in the country as enemies of 
the commonwealth. They were openly told that they were traitors, 
and that it was a pity that they could not be punished as traiton. 

A more mortifying position can hardly be imagined. Mortifying 
as it was, it never shook their steadfastness for a moment War could 
never be for them a mere conmionplace incident of policy. If the 
necessity for it was anything short of being irresistible, war was a 
crime and the parent of crimes. They now asked where warn the 
necessity, and what was the justification. The danger of the RuBsian 
power, they said, was a phantom. The expediency of permanently 
upholding the Ottoman rule in Europe was an absurdity. The draw- 
backs of non-intervention were remote and vague, and could neither 
be weighed nor described in accurate terms. This is their own 
language. With such a view, it was impossible that they conld do 
otherwise than hold sternly aloof. " You must excuse me,* said Mr. 
Bright, in reply to the Mayor of Manchester, who had invited him to 
attend a meeting for the Patriotic Fund, "if I cannot go with yon ; I 
will have no part in this terrible crime. My hands shall be nuMtftln^H 
with the blood that is being shed. The necessity of TWMwfirimng 
themselves in office may influence an Administration ; delusiona may 
mislead a people ; Vattel may afford you a law and a defence ; but no 
respect for men who form a Qovemment, no regard I have for 'going 
with the stream,' and no fear of being deemed wanting in patriotism, 
shall influence me in favour of a policy which in my conadence I 
believe to be as criminal before Qod, as it is destructive of the tne 
interest of my country.'* ^ 

With equal firmness and equity, when disasters came and people 
were b^inning to talk at meetings against the aristocracy and the 
Crown, Cobden would not consent to remove the blame of disaster 
from the nation itself. ** So far as I am concerned,'' he said, *' I will 
never truckle so low to the popular spirit of the moment as to join 
in any cry which shall divert the mass of the people from wluU I 
believe should be their first thought and consideration, namely, how 
far they themselves are responsible for the evils which may fall upon 
the land, and how far they should begin at home before they heffn 
to find fault with others.'' ' 

What Cobden knew was that the doctrine could only be made to 
take a hold on men by strenuous and persistent advocacy, even at the 
risk of this advocacy being misunderstood. Events showed in the 
long run that his tactics were prudent It was by the strenuousnesB 
and persistency of himself and Mr. Bright, that they at last succeeded 
in making that gross and broad impression which it was their object 
to produce. They were routed on the question of the Crimean Wir, 
but it was the rapid spread of their principles which within the next 
twenty years made intervention impossible in the Franco- Austrian 
war, in the American War, in the Danish War, in the Franco-Qerman 
War, and, above all, in the war between Russia and Turkey which 
broke out only the other day. 

On the whole, however, it is perfectly clear that the failure of the 
two Manchester leaders to affect opinion at this time was due to the 
simplest of all possible causes. The public had worked itself into a 
mood in which the most solid reasoning, the most careful tenderness 
of prejudice, the most unanswerable expostulations were all alike 
unavailing. The incompetency of one part of the Ministiy, and the 
recklessness of the other part, pushed us over the edge. When that 
has once happened, a peace party has no longer any chance. Cobden 
described this some years later in connexion with the civil war in 
America. ** It is no use to argue," he said, ** as to what is the origin 
of the war, and no use whatever to advise the disputants. From thf 
moment the first shot is fired, or the first blow is struck in a dispute, 
then farewell to all reason and argument ; you might as well reason 

1 Written in October, 1854. The whole of this admirable letter is fprna 
at the end of the first volnme of Mr. Bright*s Speecku, 
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with mad dogs as with men when they have begun to spill each 
other's blood in mortal combat I was so convinced of the fact 
during the Crimean War ; I was so convinced of the utter uselessness 
of raising one's voice in opposition to war when it has once begun, 
that I made up my mind that so long as I was in political life, should 
a war again break out between England and a great Power, I would 
never open my mouth upon the subject from the time the first gun 
was fired until the peace was made.'' ^ 

During these two years of disaster and mistake, Cobden could not 
do more than raise protests from time to time as opportunity served. 
The House of Commons was much more tolerant than larger and less 
responsible assemblies. Describing the reception of his speech against 
the Ministerial policy at the opening of the Session of 1854, Cobden 
wrote to his wife : — ** No enthusiasm, of course ; — that I did not 
expect ; but there was a feeling of interest throughout the House, 
which is not bumptious or warlike to the extent I expected, and not 
disposed to be insolent to the * peace party.' In fact, I find many 
men in the Tory party agreeing with me. After I spoke, Molesworth 
took me aside and said he and Gladstone thought I never spoke 
better." The failure, again, of the negotiations at Vienna in the 
snmmer of 1855, and the consequent perseverance in the war, inspired 
him with one of his most forcible speeches, and subsequent events 
have made it more completely unanswerable now than it was even 
then. It is still worthy of being read by any one who cares to know 
how strong a case the Manchester School was able to make.' " The 
House was very full," Cobden wrote to Mrs. Cobden on the following 
day, " and sat and stood it out most attentively. Not one breath of 
disapprobation, and a fair share of support in the way of cheers. I 
was complimented by many members after it was over. Amongst 
others, Lytton Bulwer walked across the House to offer his congratu- 
lations. All this is not fit to be repeated at your breakfast-table as 
coming from me. Sidney Herbert remarked that it carried him 
back again to my old Com Law speeches ; and Lord Elcho (formerly 
Mr. Charteris) has just this moment come to whisper in my ear thi^ 
he considers my speech better than Gladstone's." 

After reading this speech, so full of knowledge and comprehensive 
reasoning and of strong moderation as distinguished from the same 
qnality when it is weak, we can understand that even in the midst 
of their anger against Cobden and Mr. Bright, people began to feel 
secret misgivings that they might be right after alL "There is a 
growing mistrust," Cobden wrote to Mrs. Cobden about this time, 
** of the durability of Palmerston's Ministry. I have heard from 
several quarters that if I and Bright had not been so * wrong ' on the 
war we should certainly have been forced into the Ministrr. Two 
letters from Delane, the Editor of the Titnes^ written to friends of 
his, but not intended for my eye, have been put into my hands, in 
which this sentiment is expressed that Bright and I must have been 
Ministers if we had not shelved ourselves by or\r peace principles." 

Until the end of 1855 the prospects of peace seemed very remote. 
Lord John Russell described the state of things with characteristic 
concision in a letter to Cobden. " The peace of Amiens," he said 
(Nov. 12, 1855), " a very disadvantageous peace — gave universal joy. 
The peace of 1763, a very glorious peace — gave general dissatisfaction. 
The people of this country are not tired of war, and do not much 
feel the sacrifices you speak o£ When they are tired, they will 
blame any Minister who does not make peace." The French 
Emperor was in a similar predicament Marshal Vaillant told him 
that he would not answer for the French army if it were brought 
home without laurels. In this unpromising situation Cobden sat 
down to write a pamphlet, which was published at the beginning of 
1856, What Nextr—cmd Nextf* Without going into the question of 
the origin of the war, Cobden made it his object ** to give some &ct8 
about Russia with a view to prevent the self-confidence into which 
people fell of humbling that power on her own soiL" '* I suppose 
people won't read it," he said, " but my conscience will be at rest" 

It now remains to give some of Cobden's correspondence at this 
time, principally from thi^t with Mr. Bright 

*" Myhuni, Sept 14, 1854. (To Mr. Brighty-I am in the midst 
of the removal of my books, and for the last few days have been up 
to my chin in dusty tomes and piles of old pamphlets, a cartload of 
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which I am consigning to the hay-loft for waste paper. Fortunately 
for me my mind has therefore been little occupied on public affairs, 
which I confess afford me but little food for pleasant reflection." 

^^Midhursty Oct 1, 1854. (To Mr. Bright.)-'Yo}x ask when oar 
turn will come. When common sense and honesty are in the 
ascendant, a day for me not very likely to be realized, as I am 
fifty, and not of a long-lived family. You have a better chance, but 
don't be too sanguine. It is very singular but true that if we look 
back to the originators and propagators of this Russiaphobia, they 
have been almost without exception half-cracked people. I could 
give a list of them, including Urquhart, Atwood, &c Unfortunately 
we live in an age when in this country at least mad people have still 
a very great power over other minds. . , . 

" I sometimes feel quite puzzled when I ask myself what result iA 
the present struggle for Sebastopol would be the most likely to pro- 
mote the end you and I desire to see, a distaste for war and a wish 
on all sides for peace ? Putting humanity and patriotism aside for 
the sake of argument, perhaps the best thing that could happen 
would be a long and sanguinary contest without decisive result, until 
the Qerman powers stepped in to compel the exhausted combatants 
to come to terms. For whether the one or the other side win, I fore- 
see great evils to follow. Let John Bull have a great military 
triumph, and we shall all have to take off our hats as we pass the 
Horse Guards for the rest of our lives. On the other hand, let the 
Czar's swollen pride be gratified and inflamed with victory, it will 
foster that spirit of military insolence which pervades everything in 
Russia. But if neither could claim a decisive triumph, and both 
were thoroughly discouraged and disgusted with their sacrifices, they 
might all in future be equally disposed to be more peaceable." 

To Mr, Bright — " .... I have no news beyond what the papers 
give, which seems bad enough. The next thing will be, I suppose, 
an assault with the bayonet, to satisfy the morbid impatience of the 
public at home and the soldiery on the spot, and heaven only can tell 
what the result may be. 

''I suspect from what oozes out that the Government have 
unfavourable forebodings. This accounts for the fall on the Paris 
Bourse, where the effects of bad news are always felt first, owing to 
the stock-jobbers being more mixed up with the personnel of the 
Government than here. A man who was at the Lord Mayor's 
banquet told me the ministers were looking very dejected. That 
they ought to be unhappy is certain ; and yet when we have helped 
to turn them out, as I should be very glad to do, we shall have done 
little to avert a repetition of the evils of war until the public 
sentiment can be reached, for if a people will be ruled by phrases 
such as * balance of power,' * integrity and independence/ &c, when 
uttered solemnly by men in power, you may depend on it they will 
always find * statesmen ' to take office on such easy terms. I do not 
know how it is to be done, but I am quite sure there is no security 
for anything better until we can teach the people a lesson of 
moderation and modesty in foreign affairs, and enlighten that almost 
Spanish or Chinese ignorance about everything going on abroad 
which characterizes the masses of our countrymen. 

** I am willing to incur any obloquy in telling the whole truth to 
the public as to the share they have had in this war, and it is better 
to face any neglect or hostility than allow them to persuade 
themselves that anybody but themselves are responsible for 
the war." 

«* Midhunty Jan, 5, 1855. {To Mr, Brighty-I agree with you that 
there is some change in the public mind upon the war ; but the 
more moderate tone is less to be attributed to pacific tendencies than 
to the lassitude which naturally follows a great excitement There 
is about as much unsoundness as ever abroad about foreign affairs. 
A few exceptions scattered over the land have come to my knowledge 
since I spoke in the House. I have heard from a few parsons, 
amongst others ; they are, I suppose, eccentricities who have not 
much weight 

"The break-down of our aristocratic rulers, when their energies 
are put to the stress of a great emei*gency, is about the most 
consolatory incident of the wa:. I am not sure that it will so iiur 
raise the middle class in their own esteem as to induce them to 
venture on the task of self-government They Inust be ruled by 
lords. Even the Times is obliged to make the amende to tile 
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•riBtocratic spirit of the age bj ailing for that verj ordinary but 
ielf-willed lord, the Governor-general of India, to come and save ua.^ 
But the discredit and the slanghter to which our patricians, dvil and 
military, have been exposed, will go iar to make real war onpopnlar 
with that influential class for another generation to come, whilst the 
swift retribution likely to fall on the cabinet will tend to make 
Qovemments leas warlike in future. As for the people, they have 
scarcely felt the effects of the war as yet, but they are rapidly 
developing themselves in diminished trade and increasing able-bodied 
pauperism, and augumented taxation wOl follow." 

^January 10, 1865. (To Colonel Fitzmayer,)—! have again to 
thank you for your continued kindness in sending me the regular 
news of your siege operations. When I think of all the discomfort 
under which your letters are penned, I cannot too highly value such 
proofs of your friendship. ... 

'* There are some points raised in your letter which I shall hope 
to be able to discuss with you at my fireside when you return again 
to England, for my wife and I trust you will honour us with a visit 
to this picturesque and secluded part of the country. But in the 
meantime I must be allowed to say in reference to your allusions to 
a regular standing army, that I am not opposed to the maintenance 
of a disciplined force to serve as a nucleus in case of war, around 
which the people might rally to defend their country. But there is 
hardly a case to be imagined or assumed in which I would consent to 
send out a body of land forces to fight the battles of the continent ; 
and last of all would I agree to send such an expedition to the shores 
of Russia.'' 

^^Aug, 6. (To Mr, Bright) — What an atrocious article there is 
in the A thenccum of last Saturday upon Tennyson's poems. War is 
in itself a blessing and the mother of blessings. We owe to it our 
great poets and men of genius.' It is quite clear, according to the 
writer, that there must have been a mistaJLe in the record of Christ's 
preaching. It was war, not peace, he left for a legacy to mun. How 
could he possibly bring peace into the world to corrupt and degrade 
it 7 It is enthroning the devil in the place of the Gkxl of mercy, 
truth, love, and justice ; for what has war to do with these ?" 

''Dec, 19. {To II, A$hiconJi,)—l have been gratified by the 
receipt of your letter. The newspaper also reached me. It is sad 
to see the bewilderment of the poor people about the price of bread, 
but we ought to be very tolerant wiUi them, seeing how much 
ignorance we meet with amongst their * betters.' 

" The papers are underrating the effect of the drain of capital for 
the war on the floating capital of the country. People look at the 
assessment returns of real property, and they say, * See how much 
more rich we are than we were in the last war.' But this fixed 
property is not available for war. It is only the floating capital 
which sets it in motion that is available. Now, I suspect that the 
proportion of floating to fixed capital employed in the manufactures 
of the country is less in relation to the number of workpeople 
employed tlum ever it was. Am I right in this? Has not the 
tendency been to increase the fixed as compared with the floating 
liapital in a mill ? If so, it is a very serious question how soon the 
withdrawal of the life-blood (the floating capital) may stop the whole 
body. With interest of capital at six to seven per cent for trading 
puri)oses, how long will it be before some of the weaker among you 
go to the wall 7 If, as you say, the cotton trade as a whole has paid 
no profit, there must be a large proportion that are losing, and they 
will break if the war goes on. Then will follow distress among the 
operatives. 

"You hear a good deal about agricultural prosperity. Turn to 
the dictionary, and * agriculturist ' means one who has skill to 
cultivate the knd. The labourer is the agriculturist quite as 
much as the farmer, and he belongs to a body five to one more 

^ Lord Dalbousie was now Gk>Tenior-geoeral. 

s Mtt%d WM published at this time, full of beaotifol poetry and barbarous 
politici, aboat ** the long long canker of peace being over and done,*' and so 
forth. The singular implicatinii of the poet is that the best way to rescue 
the poor from being "* hovell'd and hustled together, each sex, like swine," is 
to cultivate ** the blood-red blossom of war." Unluckily war cannot go on 
without taxes, and taxes in the long run in a thousand ways aggravate the 
hovelling and hustling of the poor, as the state of the labourers after the 
war of Gobden's youth showed. That a man of Mr. Tennyson's genius 
should have been so led astray, only illustrates the laging folly of those two 
jeim 



numerous. I assure you I never saw more distress among thit 
class. They are generally employed. But their wages here never 
exceed 12«., and are often only 10s., and if you try to calculate how 
a man and his wife and three or four small children live upon thit 
sum, with bread at 2^. a lb., you will find your arithmetical talent 
very much taxed. Dry bread is all that Uiey can get. The pigs 
have disappeared from their sties. They and their children are 
looking haggard and pale and ragged, and this is agricultnnl 
prosperity." 

When the war was at last brought to an end at the Gongreas of 
Paris in the spring of 1856, two remarkable steps were taken by the 
assembled plenipotentiaries in Cobden*s direction. They recogniied 
the expediency and the possibility of submitting international 
differences to arbitration. Secondly they incorporated in the public 
law of Europe certain changes in the right of maritime capture 
which tended to make trade which was free in time of peace, as free 
as possible in time of war also. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

DEATH OF HIS SON. 

At this moment Cobden was stricken by one of those cruel blows 
from which men and women often recover, but after which they are 
never again what they were before. He lost his only son, a boy ol 
singular energy and promise. The boy, who was now fifteen yean 
old, was at school at Weinheim, about fourteen miles from Heidel- 
berg. He was suddenly seized by an attack of scarlet fever, and 
died in the course of three or four days (April 6, 1856X before hii 
parents at home even knew that he was ilL There was nothing to 
soften the horror of the shock. 'Cobden was the first to hear of what 
had happened. His friend, Chevalier Bunsen, had recommended the 
school, a few miles away from Charlottenbui^, his own residence. 
The schoolmaster sent Bunsen a telegraphic message, and took for 
granted that Bunsen would communicate with Cobden. Bunsen, on 
the other hand, took it for granted that the news would be sent by 
the schoolmaster. The result was that Cobden heard nothing until 
he heard alL In a letter to one of the most intimate of his Mends, 
he told how the blow fell : — 

^^ I had inWted Colonel Fitzmayer from the Crimea to breakfast at 
nine on the Thursday. When I came down from my sleeping-room 
in Grosvenor Street, I found him and the breakfast waiting. My 
letters were lying on the table, and I apologized for opening them 
before beginning our meal, and the third letter I opened informed 
me that my dear boy, who by the latest accounts was described as 
the healthiest and strongest in the school, was dead and in his grave. 
No one not placed in the same situation can form the faintest 
conception of my task in making the journey to this place [Dnnfoiti], 
which took me five hours, bearing a secret which I knew was wone 
than a sentence of death on my poor wife, for she would have gladly 
given her life, a dozen times if it were possible, to save his. I found 
her in the happiest spirits, having just before been reading to my 
brother and the family circle a long letter from the dear boy, written 
a few days previously, and when he was in the best possible state of 
health. I tried to manage my communication, but the dreadful 
journey had been too much for me, and I broke down instantly, and 
was obliged to confess alL She did not comprehend the loss, but 
was only stunned ; and for twenty-four hours was actually lavishing 
attentions on me, and superintending her household as before.* 

I have been told how he entjsred his house at night&ll, and met 
his wife unexpectedly on the threshold ; she uttered an exclamation 
as she caught his haggard and stricken face. His little children were 
making merry in the drawing-room. He could only creep to hii 
room, where he sat with bent head and prostrate, unstrung limbsL 
When the first hours were over, and the unhappy mother realised 
the miserable thing that had befallen her, she sat for many days like 
a statue of marble, neither speaking nor seeming to hear ; her eyes 
not even turning to notice her little girl whom they placed upon ha 
knee, her hair blanching with the hours. 

It would be a violation of sacred things to dweU upon the months 
that followed. Cobden fdt as men of his open and aimple natme 
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are wont to feel, when one of the great craeltiee of life comes home 
to their bosoms. He was bewildered by the eternal perplexities of 
reconciling untimely death with the common morality of things. 
^ God ! *' he exdaims, repeating a commonplace of the grave, so old 
and well-wom, yet ever fresh in its pathos, *'what a mystery of 
mysteries is this life — that one so young and bright, around whom 
our hopes and dreams had been twining themselves for fifteen years, 
should be in a few hours struck down and withered like a weed ! " 
His was not a soul to lose itself in brooding over the black enigma. 
There is not a word of rebellion. He accepts the afiliction as a decree 
of the inscrutable Power, and his quiet and humble patience touches 
us the more, because we discern Uie profound suffering beneath it 
His anguish at the blighting of his own love and hope, was made 
keener by the strange torpor which now and for long afflicted his 
wife. His tenderness and devotion to her in the midst of all this 
agony, were unremitting and inexhaustible. Six weeks after the 
fatal news had come, he was able to write to his brother-in-law : — 
" I have not been out of her sight for an hour at a time (except at 
the funeral) since we learnt our bereavement ; and I do not believe 
she would have been alive and in her senses now, if I had not been 
able to lessen her grief by sharing it.*' And this urgent demand 
upon his sympathies and attention continued beyond weeks, into 
months. 

" My poor wife," he writes to a friend,^ "makes but slow progress 
in the recovery of her health. She is on the lawn or in the field all 
day with a little eqpade in hand, digging up the weeds ; it is the only 
muscular effort she can make, and it unfortunately leaves her mind 
free to brood over the one absorbing subject The open air must in 
time give her strength, but as yet she has not been able to pass a 
night without the aid of opiates. Her Mends must have pi^ and 
forget her for a time. She is not a heroine ; but hers is a terrible 
case, and might have taxed the energies of the strongest mind of her 
■ex. I am sure that they who are impatient with her under such a 
severe trial, can never have realized in their minds the ordeal she 
has had to go through. She requires the patience and tender treat- 
ment of a child. It is true, as Bright says (who is one of the 
tenderest-hearted creatures I know), that toe know but imperfectly 
what a mother suffers in such a case." 

To the same friend, a fortnight later, he says : * — " I cannot prove 
as good as my word by coming to town this week, but my poor wife 
will accompany me on Monday. She is as helpless as one of her 
young children, and requires as much forbearance and kindness. 
Qod knows how much the comfort and regularity of her domestic 
life have always been made subservient, willingly and meekly so, to 
my political engagements, without one atom of ambition to profit by 
the privileges which to some natures offer a kind of compensation 
for family discomfort And, bearing this in view, I have from the 
moment that this terrible blow fell on us, determined to make every 
other claim on my time and attention subordinate (even to the giving 
up of my seat) to the task of mitigating her sufferings. No other 
human being but myself can afford her the slightest relief. I some- 
times doubt whether for the next six months I shall be able to leave 
her for twenty-four hours together." 

He repeats with the helpless iteration of an incurable grie^ how 
hard is the case of a mother, who had not seen her son waste 
gradually away as she tended his death-bed, but who suddenly and 
in a moment stumbled over his corpse as she passed cheerfully from 
room to room. She never to the last submitted to the blow with the 
graces of resignation, and hence she never had the comparative solace 
that might have come either from religion or from reason. To the 
end she fought against her fate. " But if there be one act of con- 
tumacy," Cobden wrote in tender deprecation, *' which Qod would 
pardon beyond all others in His creatures, it is surely that which 
springs from the excessive affection of a mother for her child.*' 

The external trifles of life were in sombre accord with the tragedy 
that overshadowed their hearts. All things, small as well as great, 
in which Cobden was concerned, seemed to go wrong. His best cows 
lost their calves. The-fruit in the orchard was all blighted. A fine 
crop of hay lay spoiling in the rain. Deeper than d^ese vexations 
was his anxious concern for Mr. Bright. For eighteen years almost 
without an interval Mr. Bright had been at work in public causes. 
^ Tf Jcttph Farkm. May»,18M. ^IbJoitpkFarkm. Jiiiie4,1860. 



The labour of preparation and advocacy would in itself have been 
enormous, but the strain was peculiarly intensified by the fact that 
the labour was pursued in face of misrepresentation and obloquy 
such as few English statesmen have ever had to endure. At a time 
when repose would under any circumstances have become necessary, 
instead of repose came the violent excitement of the Russian war. 
Mr. Bright's health gave way, and many of his friends began to fear 
that he was permanently disabled. '* I think of him," Cobden wrote, 
"with more serious apprehension than he is aware of.*' And his 
correspondence with their common friends shows the reality of his 
solicitude. This is an extract from one of his letters of that time : — 
" I have always had a sort of selfish share in Bright's career, for I 
have felt as though, when passing the zenith of life, I was handing 
over every principle and cause I had most at heart to the advocacy 
of one, not only younger and more energetic, but with gifts of natural 
eloquence to which I never pretended. .... Perhaps there never 
were two men who lived in such transparent intimacy of mind as 
Bright and myself. Next to the loss of my boy, I have had no 
sorrow so constant and great as from his illness. The two together 
make me feel quite imnerved, and I seem to be always feeling about 
in my mind for an excuse for quitting the public scene. Bright's 
loss, if permanent, is a public calamity. If you could take the 
opinion of the whole House, he would be pronounced, by a large 
majority, to combine more earnestness, courage, honesty, and 
eloquence, than any other man. But we will not speak of him as 
of the past. God grant that he may recover ! " ^ 

Mr. Bright and his family were staying in the autumn of this year 
at Llandudno. It happened that a friend, about the same time, 
offered the use of her house in the neighbourhood of Bangor to 
Cobden. Mrs. Cobden seemed to be falling into a settled torpor, 
which alarmed her husband. Dreading the winter gloom and the 
association of home, he resolved to try a great change, and accepting 
his friend's offer, he went with his family to Wales. Here the clouds 
slowly began to show a rift Mr. Bright and he paid one another 
visits, with the bargain exacted by Cobden that not a word should be 
exchanged about politics. He was slightly reassured as to his friend's 
condition. At home there were signs of better things. Everybody 
about them was kind and neighbourly. Friendly offices were pressed 
on the suffering mother by good women, " such indeed," says Cobden, 
**as are found in the middle and upper ranks in every comer of 
Britain." Mrs. Cobden roused herself to talk her own Welsh among 
the poor people who knew no other language, and who brightened up 
and became confidential the moment that they were addressed in 
their own tongue. Her little children gradually became a diversion 
and resource. But her husband could not permit himself to do more 
than hope that she was perhaps recovering. His own mind began to 
recover its tone, and his interest in public affairs to revive. Lord 
Brougham among others was very anxious to impress upon him the 
doctrine that it is Work only, and not Time, that can relieve the 
mind from the pressure of bereavement " If I had only my own 
case to consult," Cobden said, '^ I would at once return to the duties 
of life, and try to escape from the thoughts of the past in the hard 
labour and turmoil of politics." 

Of the prospects of domestic legislation, he writes : — *' I suppose 
the work to be attempted next session is law reform ; and nothing is 
more pressing. Thorough measures, such as simplifying the sale of 
land up to something like the Irish Encumbered Estates standard, 
shall have my hearty support as industriously in the way of votes as 
if 1 were in the government. But I tell you candidly, I think this 
work would be better done if the Tories were in. The Lords rule 
this land in ordinary times supremely. It is only once in ten or 
twenty years that with a great effort the country thrusts them off 
from some bone of contention, but merely to leave them in posses- 
sion of the rest of the carcase as securely as ever. Now the Lords 
look on the Tories as their party. They know that to enable them 
to keep office something must be done, and as they cannot satisfy the 
Radicals in organic questions, they strain a point to let their men 
have the credit of some thorough practical reforms of the law and 
administration. Hence the good round measure of Chancery Reform 
which the Peers passed for the Derby-Disraeli government. And 
depend on it, if we were now on the left-hand side of the Speaker's 

1 2b JMtph Ftnrkm. Not. 11, 1856. 
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chair again, there would be a better measure of law reform passed 
than we are likely to see next sessioiu" ^ 

Nowhere can prospects be calculated with so little certainty as in 
parliamentary politics. The session for which Cobden thus antici- 
pated such tranquil occupation, proved to be one of the most ftriking 
landmarks in his history. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

CHTiraSB AFP AIRS.— COBDEN'S MOTION. — THE DIBSOLUnOW. 

The first week of the new year (1857) found Cobden back again at 
Dunford ; but at the end of January he went with his wife to a 
hydropathic establishment at Richmond. ** I have little sympathy 
myself," he said, ** with the hydropathic superstition ; but the simple 
diet and regular hours are always in favour of health." As it hap- 
pened he had, besides simple diet and quiet hours, something which 
to natures such as his is the most favourable of all conditions to 
sound health, I mean the excitement of vigorous interest in a great 

public cause. 

Certain transactions in China had for some time attracted his 
vigilant attention, and they now occupied him to the exclusion of 
everything else. In his pamphlet on the Second Burmese War 
Cobden had shown the danger and injustice of our accepted policy 
towards the weak nations of the East. A war had now broken out 
in China which illustrated the same principles in a still more striking 
way. Sir John Bowring, the governor of Hong Kong, was an old 
friend of Cobden's, a member of the Peace Society, and one of the 
earliest agitators against the Com Law. But he was a man without 
practical judgment, and he became responsible for one of the worst 
of the Chinese wars. The Chinese boarded the "Arrow," and 
rescued twelve of their countrymen from it on a charge of piracy. 
The British Consul protested on the ground that malfeasants on 
board a British ship should not be seized, but should be demanded 
from the ConsuL Nine men were returned at once. Bowring sent 
word that unless the whole of the men were returned within eight- 
and-forty hours, with apologies for the past and pledges for the 
future, the English men-of-war would begin operations. On a certain 
drfy the whole of the men were returned, with a protest from the 
Chinese governor that the ship was not a British ship, and that 
the]refore he was not bound to demand his malfeasants from the 
ConsuL The Chinese governor was perfectly in the right, Bowring's 
contention was an absolute error from beginning to end. The 
" Arrow " was not a British ship. Its licence had expired. Even if 
this had not been so, the Hong Kong agents had no power to give a 
licence to a Chinese shipowner protecting him against his own 
government The case stood thus then. Bowring had made a claim 
which was legally untenable. The Chinese governor, while declaring 
it illegal, acquiesced in the demand. Yet the day after the whole of 
the men had been given up, naval and military operations were 
begun, a great number of Chinese junks were destroyed, the suburbs 
of Canton were battered down, the town was shelled, and this 
iniquitous devastation was the beginning of a long and costly war. 

The course which the Government at home ought to have taken was 
this. Bowring ought to have been recalled ; in time it is to be 
hoped that public opinion will insist that agents who are guilty of 
actions of this kind shall not only be recalled, but shall be formally 
disgraced and explicitly punished. His recall wr - M have been 
justified even by the opinion of that day or of thi:;. It was not, 
however, to be expected from the statesman whose politics never got 
beyond Civia RomanuM^ especially when he was dealing with a very 
weak Power. The Government resolved to support Bowring. As 
usual, they shifted the ground from the particular to the general ; if 
the Chineae were right about the " Arrow,** they were wrong about 
aometliing elae ; if legality did not exactly justify violence, it was at 
any rate required by policy ; orientals mistake justice for fear ; and 
so on through the string of well-worn sophisms, which are always 
pursued in connexion with such affairs. 

To Cobden, as we may suppose, the whole transaction seemed 
worthy of condemnation on every ground. Bowring's demand was 

1 Td J. Parka. Dre.11,1856. 



illegal, and ought not to have been made. If this was doubtful, at 
any rate Bowring's violent action was precipitate. It was a leaoit in 
the first instance to measures which would hardly have been justi- 
fiable in the last instance. If there were general grievances against 
the Chinese, why not make joint representations with France and 
the United States, instead of stumbling into a quarrel in which we 
had not a leg to stand upon, and beginning a war for which in the 
opinion of our best lawyers there was no proper ground. 

The chance of reversing the course of policy dex)ended as usual on 
the accidents of party combination. In a letter to Mr. Lindny, 
written in the last month of 1856, Cobden describes the state of 
parties at that time. "It is unlike," he said, "everything I have 
witnessed for the last fifteen years. There seems to be no party 
having an intelligible principle or policy in which any considerable 
body out of doors takes an interest. The two sides of the House no 
longer represent opposing parties — unless, indeed, it may be slid 
that our leader is at heart an aristocratic Tory, while the chief ol the 
Opposition is, if anything, a democratic RadicaL Of this a con- 
siderable number on the Tory side seem to be shrewdly aware, for 
they evince no desire to turn out Palmerston, in whom they have 
more confidence than in DisraelL" Under these circumstances, how- 
ever, the position of a minister must always be precarious, for the 
absence of definitely antagonistic policies places him at the mercy of 
fortuitous i)ersonal coalitions. One of these coalitions came into 
existence now. The Peelites were only following the tradition of 
their master in condemning a precipitate and^useless war. Ui. 
Disraeli and his friends played the ofl&cial part of an Opposition in 
censuring an Administration. Lord John Russell obeyed an honest 
instinct for justice. All these sections resolved to support Cobden. 
It was on the 26th of February that Cobden brought forward a 
motion to the effect that without expressing an opinion on the canies 
of complaint arising from non-fulfilment of the treaty of 1842, the 
House thought the late violent measures at Canton not justified bj 
the papers, and that a Select Committee should inquire into the 
commercial relations with China. This enabled him to cover tke 
whole ground of our policy in that country. He did so in cme of 
the most masterly of his speeches ; it was closely argued, fall of 
matter, without an accent of passion, unanswerable on the special 
case, and thoroughly broad and statesmanlike in general views.* The 
House was profoundly impressed. After a long debate, in which 
Lord Palmerston taunted Cobden with his un-English spirit, and 
wondered how he could have thought of attacking an old friend like 
Bowring, the division was taken. There was a majority of sixteen 
against the Government The sixteen would have been sixty, it wia 
said, if Lord Derby's party had held together. That so many of 
them were found on Cobden's side, showed that so far as opinion and 
conviction went, the minority was very small indeed. But, as we 
are always seeing, it is the tendency of party government to throv 
opinion and conviction too often into a secondary place. Mr. 
Gladstone said that if the division had been taken immediately after 
the speeches of Cobden and Lord John Russell, the motion wonld 
have been carried by a majority so overwhelming that the Minister 
could not have ventured to appeal to the country against it The 
interval allowed the old party considerations to resume their nsnal 
force. As it was. Lord Palmerston with his usual acnteness and 
courage of judgment determined to dissolve Parliament Mr. Bri^t 
was now at Rome. "I need not tell you," he wrote to Cobden, "how 
greatly pleased I was with the news, and especially that the Uow 
was given by your hand." The blow was unhappily to he returned 
with interest 

The country had not long been engaged in the heat and toimoil of 
the general election, before Cobden detected ominous signs. He had 
long before resolved to abandon his seat for the West Riding. It was 
too plain that he had no chance. His views on education alienated 
one section, and his views on the Russian war had alienated all 
sections. It was thought that Huddersfield was the borough where 
the feeling of which Mr. Baines was the chief exponent, and wfaidt 
Cobden had offended, was least formidable. So to Huddersfield he 
went But he was not more active for himself, than he was on behalf 
of his absent comrade. It is easy to explain the feeling that was 
abroad. Under our system there is little tolerance for individoal 
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dissent, and new principles make their way against artificial difficulties 
of desperate force. People said that Cobden and his friends had 
shown themselves perversely independent of the Minister. They had 
been a thorn in the side of three Liberal Governments. They had 
been openly mutinous under Lord John Russell ; they had opposed 
Lord Aberdeen ; they had violently quarrelled with Lord Palmerston. 
They had committed the unpardonable offence of leading their 
enemies to turn out their friends. All this was narrow, undiscri- 
minating, and ungenerous. In time men became ashamed of such 
criticism, but for the hour it was fatal Cobden moved the vast 
audiences of the Free Trade Hall to its depths by an eloquent and 
teaching vindication of Mr. Bright, with whom, as he told them, he 
had lived in the most transparent intimacy of mind that two human 
beings ever enjoyed together. When he spoke of Mr. Bright's health 
— " impaired in that organ which excites feelings of awe and of the 
utmost commiseration for him on the part of all right-minded men " 
--his emotion almost overpowered him, and shook the soul of his 
hearers. But the practical conclusion was foregone. He wrote hasty 
notes to inform Mrs. Cobden of his fears. 

When the poll was declared, it was found that Cobden was beaten. 
A Tory had carried the borough not long before, and now the com- 
bination of Tories with Palmerstonian Whigs was doubly irresistible. 
Cobden only polled 590 votes, against 823 for his opponent. At 
Bfianchester Mr. Gibson and Mr. Bright were defeated, and the latter 
of them WAS at the bottom of the poll.^ Fox was thrown out at 
Oldham and Miall at Rochdale. Lord Palmerston's victory was 
complete, and the Manchester School was routed. Nothing had 
been seen like it since the disappearance of the Peace Whigs in 
1815^ when Brougham, Tiemey, Lamb, and Homer all lost their 
seats. 

Mr. Bright wrote to Cobden from Rome during the elections. He 
had, he said sarcastically, just been reading Bulwer's Riemi, and so 
he was prepared for ignorance, scurrility, selfishness, ingratitude, and 
all the other unpleasant qualities that every honest politician must 
meet with. When the news of the great reverse reached him, he took 
it with a certain composure. He put the case to Cobden, exactly as 
to a historical observer five-and-twenty years later it would seem that 
it ought to have been put. 

" Yenioe, April 10. 

•*Mt dear Cobdew, 

^ I have been intending to write to you from day to day since 
I received your letter. It was most refreshing to me to read it, 
although its topics were not of the most pleasing, but it came at 
the right time, and it said the right thing, and was just such as I 
needed. .... 

*^ In the sudden break-up of the ' School ' of which we have been 
the diief professorl, we may learn how far we have been, and are 
ahead, of the public opinion of our time. We purpose not to make a 
trade of politics, and not to use as may best suit us the ignorance and 
the prejudices of our countrymen for our own advantage, but rather 
to try to square the policy of the country with the maxims of common 
aenae and of a plain morality. The country is not yet ripe for this^ 
bat it is far nearer being so than at any former period, and I shall not 
despair of a revolution in opinion which shall within a few years 
greatly change the aspect of affairs with reference to our Foreign 
policy. During the comparatively short period since we entered 
pablic life, see what has been done. Through our labours mainly the 
whole creed of millions of people, and of the statesmen of our day, 
ham been totally changed on all the questiona which affect commerce, 
and customs duties, and taxation. They now agree to repudiate as 
folly, what, twenty years ago, they accepted as wisdom. Look again 
at our Colonial policy. Through the labours of Molesworth, Roebuck, 
and Hume, more recently supported by us, and by Gladstone, every 
aiticle in the creed which directed our Colonial policy, has been 
abandoned, and now men actually abhor the notion of undertaking 
tlie government of the Colonies ; on the eontrazy, they give to ^ery 
Colony that asks for it, a Constitution as democntic as that which 
exists in the United States. 

*^Tum to the question of Parliamentary Reform. ^Finality' is 
stoutly repudiated, not by Lord John Russell alone, but by the 
1 8ir J. Potter, 8368 ; Turner, 7854 ; Qibson, 6688 ; Bright, 6468. 



Tories. I observe that at the recent elections, Tories have repeatedly 
admitted that there must be Parliamentary Reform, and tliat they 
will not oppose a moderate dose of it ; and I suppose something 
before long will be done, not so real as we wish, but something that 
will make things move a little. 

^But if on Commercial legislation, on Colonial policy, on questions 
of Suffrage, and I might have added on questions of Church, for a 
revolution in opinion is apparent there also, we see this remarkable 
change, why should we despair of bringing about an equally great 
change in the sentiments of the people with regard to foreign affairs ? 
Palmerston and his press are at the bottom of the excitement that 
has lately prevailed ; he will not last long as Minister or as man. I 
see no one ready to accept his mantle when it drops from him. Ten 
years hence, those who live so long, may see a complete change on the 
questions on which the public mind has been recently so active and 
so much mistaken. 

^This is bringing philosophy to comfort us in our misfortunes, 
you will say, and does not mend the present, and it is true enough, 
but it IB just the line of reasoning, I doubt not, which has presented 
itself to your mind when free from the momentary vexation caused 
by recent events. I am the least unfortunate of our small section, 
for a year of idleness and of ill-health has made absence from 
Parliament familiar to me, and I have contemplated resigning my 
seat since the beginning of 1856. Personally, therefore, to be out is 
neither strange nor unpleasant, and I am surprised Low very little I 
have cared about the matter on my own account I Lope you can 
feel somewhat as I do, conscious that we a e ostracised because our 
political creed is in advance of, and our political morality higher 
than, that of the people for whom we L .ve given up the incessant 
labours of nearly twenty years. Tinu will show, and a long 
time will, not be needed to show, the A.ollowness of the imposture 
which now rules. Its face may be of brass, but its feet are of 
day 

**It is strange after so much experience that we should be 
disappointed that opinion goes on so slowly. We have taught what 
is true in our * School,' but the discipline was a little tuo severe for 
the scholars. Disraeli will say he was right : we are hcirdly of the 
Knglish type, and success, political and personal sue .ess, cannot 
afford to reject the use which may be made of igLorance and 
prejudice among a people. This is his doctrine, and wita his views 
it is true ; but as we did not seek personal objects it is not true of us. 
If we are rejected for peace and for truth, we stand higher before the 
world and for the future than if we mingled with the patient 

mediocrities which compose the present Cabinet I hope the 

clouds may break, and that sunshine may come again. 

** Ever yours yexj sincerely, 

'^ioBJi Beiqht." 

After the elections were over, Cobden went to his home in Sussex, 
and there he remained in retirement for nearly two years. His 
correspondence shows how sharply he felt the defeats 

To Mr. Moffatt, he writes :— 

^ April 7. — I find a retreat to this drowsy neighbourhood very 
necessary for my health. I overdid it, in trying to canvass 
Huddersfield and Manchester at the same time, and was almost afraid 
my head was giving way. However, my old medicine, sleep, has 
nearly restored me. But I am determined to keep out of the ring 
for the present It suits me on private and domestic grounds to have 
been beaten at Huddersfield (where my good friends ought not to 
have taken me), and although the dose is a little nauseous, the 
medicine will ultimately be of service to me. But I am persecuted 
with innumerable letters from kind people, who have taken up the 
notion that I must require encouragement and condolence. And 
they have all sorts of projects ready cut and dry for me, as if I could 
begin a life of agitation again, and repeat the luboura of my prime 
now that I am past the zenitL * 

'* The only incident of the election which hangs about me ¥rith a 
permanent feeling of irritability, is the atrocious treatment Bright 
has received from the people at Manchester. They are mainly 
indebted to him for the pros]>erity which has converted a miyority 
into little better than Tories, and now the base snobs kick away the 
ladder 1 I find my scorn boiling over constantly, and can hardly 
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keep my hands, or rather my pen, off them. The case of Gibson is 
different He could not have been without the expectation that 
some day an end would be put to a connexion for which there was 
no special fitness ; and to have sat for nearly eighteen years for 
Manchester has given him a position which nothing can take away. 
I do not, however, think he deserved to be left in a minority. But 
Bright* s case is very different He was one of themselves. You 
know how valiantly he defended his order against all assailants. He 
was an honour to his constituents. They hlui no grievance on account 
of his peace views, for they knew he was a Quaker when they elected 
him. To place such a man at the bottom of the poll, when prostrate 
by excessive labours in the public service, is the most atrocious 
specimen of political ingratitude I ever encountered. .... I do not 
believe he will be affected in the way you fear by the news. He 
will, I believe, take it very coolly and philosophically ; and I think 
it wiU prove probably the best thing that could have happened for 
his health." 

On the same day he writes to Mr. Hargreaves : — *'The secret of 
such a display of snobbishness and ingratitude is in the great pros- 
perity which Lancashire enjoys, and for which it is mainly indebted 
to Bright ; and the result has been to make a large increase to the 
nimiber of Tories, and to cool down to a genteel tone the politics of 
the Whigs, until at last the majority find an earnest Radical not 
sufficiently genteel for their taste. This will go on in the north of 
England so long as our exports continue to increase at their present 
Tate, and in the natural course of things more Tories will be 
returned." 

The same humour finds -ent in some words to Mr. W. S. Lindsay 
of this date : — 

'* Did my friend mak * a failure of seconding the Address ? I 

hear so. I have never known a manufacturing representative put 
into cocked hat and breeches and ruffles, with a sword by his side, to 
make a speech for the Gk>vemment, without having his head turned 
by the feathers and frippery. Generally they give way to a paroxysm 
of snobbery, and go down on their bellies, and throw dust on their 
heads, and fl ug dirt at the prominent men of their own order." 

At the end of July a vacancy was made in the representation of 
Birmingham by the death of Mr. Muntz, and Mr. Bright was quickly 
chosen to fi 1 the seat His health seemed to have been so danger- 
ously shakev, that Cobden expressed a natural solicitude on so speedy 
a return to * he agitation of public life. To Mr. Parkes he wrote : — 
^^ Augu$t 9, 1857. — I cannot help confessing to you my doubts 
whether Bright will be equal to the task which he seems bent upon 
undertaking without much more forbearance. If he break down 
again, the chances are that he is shelved for life, and may lose even 
the powers which he is now in secure possession of I very much 
fear he allows himself to be pushed forward by others who are 
interested, from enjoying a reflected share in his greatness, in seeing 
him again in the House. But I have no reason to suppose that this is 
the case with his wife and family. I have said as much as I could to 
urge him to be quiet, but I doubt whether he has the power to divert 
his mind from politics. He seemed to me to be watching or specula- 
ting on the details of political movements whilst he was in Algiers 
or Italy, pretty much the same as when he was at home. The honest 
and independent course taken by the people at Birmingham, their 
exemption frt)m aristocratic snobbery, and their fair appreciation of a 
democratic son of the people, confirm me in the opinion I have 
always had that the social and political state of that town is far more 
healthy than that of Manchester ; and it arises from the fact that 
the industry of the hardware district is carried on by small manu- 
facturers, employing a few men and boys each, sometimes only an 
apprentice or two ; whilst the great capitalists in Manchester form an 
aristocracy, individual members of which wield an influence over 
sometimes two thousand persons. The former state of society is 
mo]^ natural and healthy in a moral and political sense. There is a 
freer intercourse between all classes than in the Lancashire town, 
where a great and impassable gulf separates the workman from his 
employer. The great capitalist class formed an excellent basis for 
the Anti-Com-Law movement, for they had inexhaustible purses, 
which they opened freely in a contest where not only their pecmniary 
interests but their pride as * an order ' was at stake. But I very 
much doubt whether such a state of society is favourable to a demo- 



cratic political movement, and this view I have urged upon T^^Imii 
and Bright ever since the League was, or ought to have been, aboliahed. 
If Bright should recover his health and be able to head a paity (at 
parliamentary reform, in my opinion Birmingham will be a better 
home for him than Manchester." 

" July 28. ( To Mr. Parke;) — ^Very many thanks for your thmWng 
of me sometimes. I am deep in mangolds and pigs, and nnless yon 
brought me occasionally in contact with the great maelstrom of 
politics, I should be in danger of forgetting that there are sach 
things as Whigs and Tories in the world. Believe me I am in no 
hurry to get back to the House. When I saw the other day that the 
House sat till half-past four, I hugged myself, and looked out on the 
South Downs with a keener relish. The tone of Parliament is unlike 
anything I have ever witnessed, and I should not like to be made 
more closely acquainted with it There is a spirit of servility, which 
cannot last ; for a really manly assembly (which the House of 
Commons is) will recover its self-respect, and the reaction will 
perhaps be all the stronger from the consciousness which will one 
day flash upon it that it has been prostrating itself before a brazen 
image, as hollow as it is impudent But I am content to wait It 
is true that Sumner has offered to come and see me, and if he would 
stay a few days it would be well for his health, but I expect he wfll 
linger in town till he has only a day to give me. I went on Friday 
to dine at the Bishop of Oxford's to meet Lord Aberdeen, and slept 
there. The old Earl was looking older and more taciturn than usual 
HiB clothes looked too large for his frame. I should fear he is 
wasting away, but his northern air, I hope, will set him up again. 
It is the third year I have had a long Ute-d-Ute with him, and I have 
always found myself much interested in a thoroughly quiet and 
homely intercourse with him and his host .... 

" In answer to your friend's inquiry about Bowring's truthfiilnesi^ 
you may content yourself with a general description of the getmi 
sentimefUaUst. They are not to be depended on in political action, 
because they are not masters of their own reasoning powers. They sing 
songs or declaim about truth, justice, liberty, and the like, but it ii 
only in the same artificial spirit in which they make odes to dew- 
drops, daisies, &c They are just as likely to trample on one as the 
other, notwithstanding. There was Lamartine, the prince of the 
class, who mouthed so finely about international rights ; and yet it 
has come out that he was just as ready as king or kaiser to march an 
army into Italy to take a material guarantee for — ^liberty. See the 
exhibition of Thackeray at Oxford,^ and yet he expressed sympathy 
to me and Bright at the Reform Club during the war. Then theie 
is his great contiust Dickens, for ever writing of his desire to elevate 
the masses and to put down insolence in high places. I saw a note 
from him in which he refused to sign a petition for the repeal of the 
taxes on knowledge, on the express ground that he would not promote 
a deluge of printer's ink in England similar to what he had seen in 
America. The most reliable politicians are your wiry logicians of 
the Jefferson or Calhoun stamp. They may be liable to fiedse starts, 
but when once you know their premises you can calculate their 
course and where to find them." 

" Dec. 3. (To Mr. Moffatt)—lt is very kind and friendly in yon, 
as usual, to think of me. This post has also brought a letter from 
Lancashire, saying some of the leaders at Ashton would wish me to suc- 
ceed to poor Hindley. But I have resolved neither to stand i^or sit for 
any place ; and this resolution will certainly be adhered to for a year, 
probably for the rest of my working days. I am not sulking or 
shamming, but acting from motives of a personal nature, and which 
no political considerations will be sufficiently powerful to oveiame. 
If half a dozen constituencies were to offer to return me free of 
expense I should decline them alL I shall be glad, should yon at 
any time hear of any movement in my favour, if you will dis- 
courage it, without giving me occasion to offer explanations which 
are painful to me. The truth is I cannot leave home for forty-eight 
hours, and preserve that tranquillity and elasticity of spirit which ii 
necessary to success in public life. Under the drcumstances, 
therefore useless anywhere but in my family. There might i have 
been a state of things, indeed there has been, when I sacrificed/ereiy 

^ At a bye-election for Oxford city (July 21) Mr. Thackeray 
the present Lord Cardwell, and failed by the narrow difference 
fiOM poll of 2108. 
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domestic consideration for public duty ; but there is now no motive 
or justification for my doing so." 

The actual life of the House of Commons which has invincible 
attraction for so many meu, seems to have had no peculiar charm 
to Cobden. At the beginning of the session of 1857 he described to 
a friend the disagreeable effect upon him of bad air and long speeches. 
" I don*t know whether you feel yourself similarly affected by the 
air of the House, but after sitting there for two or three hours I find 
my head useless for any other purpose but aching. I find my brain 
throbbing, as though it were ready to burst ; and the pain returns 
upon me as soon as I awake in the morning. It seems as if the air 
were dried and cooked to such an extent as to rob it of its vital 
properties. My reasoning powers are in abeyance while under the 
roof of the House, and if the symptoms continue and no remedy be 
called for by others, likely to effect a change, I shall seriously con- 
sider whether I ought to continue to hold a trust which I am 
rendered physically and mentally incapable of fulfilling." 

" I came away on Tuesday," he continues, " after listening for two 
hours and a half to Disraeli I wish there could be some Bessemer*s 
power invented for shortening the time of speaking in the House. 
My belief, after a long experience, is that a man may say all that 
he ought to utter at one * standing * in an hour, excepting a budget 
speech or a government explanation, when documents are read. The 
Sermon on the Mount may be read in twenty minutes ; the Lord's 
Prayer takes one minute to repeat ; Franklin and Washington never 
spoke more than ten minutes at a time." 

In the autumn of 1867 there was some prospect of a vacancy for 
the borough of Finsbury, and a movement was started in favour of 
Cobden as a candidate. Nothing came of it, and it is doubtful, as 
we shall presently see, whether at that moment hLs private interests 
would have allowed him to return to public life. In the beginning 
of 1858 he received one of the pleasantest of social compliments, in 
his election as a member of the AthenaBum Club by the special favour 
of the Committee. In the course of the same year his brother, 
Frederick, died at Dunford. He had suffered such excruciating 
torture for some time past that to himself death was almost welcome, 
but Cobden may well have felt a sharp paug at the loss of one to 
whom he had been all his life bound by the ties of so affectionate an 
intimacy. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE INDIAN MUTINY. — PRIVATE AFFAIRS.— SECOND JOURNEY TO 

AMERICA. 

The elections had barely taken place before the country was 
thrilled from end to end as it had been on no occasion before, by the 
appalling horrors of the Indian Mutiny. Cobden had always watched 
the affairs of this great dependency with jealous and unfriendly eye. 
As a military and despotic government ; as an acquisition of impolitic 
violence and fraud ; as the seat of unsafe finance ; for these and other 
reasons, he had always taken his place among those, and they were 
much fewer then than they are now, who cannot see any advantage 
either to the natives or their foreign masters in this vast possession. 
He had said as much in the House of Commons so far back as 1853, 
when the renewal of the Company's Charter was under discussion. 
When the Mutiny came, then like every one else, he said, he could 
think of nothing else. Three or four of his letters will be enough 
to show what he had to say upon the most hideous occurrence in our 
history. 

"i/ikMur«f, Oct 16, 1857. {To Mr, Ashworth,)—! am, and always 
have been, of opinion (see the enclosed extract from Hansard) that 
we have attempted an impossibility in giving ourselves to the task of 
governing one hundred millions of Asiatics. God and His visible 
natural laws have opposed insuperable obstacles to the success of 
such a scheme. But if the plan were practicable at the great cost 
and risk which we now see to be inseparable from it, what advantage 
can it confer on ourselves ? We all know the motive which took the 
East India Company to Asia — monopoly, not merely as towards 
foreigners, but against the rest of their own countrymen. But now 
that the trade of Hindoostan is thrown open to all the world on equal 



terms, what exclusive advantage can we derive to compensate for all 
the trouble, cost, and risk of ruling over such a people 7 — a people 
which has shown itself, after a century of contact with us, to be 
capable of crimes which would revolt any savage tribe of whom we 
read in Dr. Livingstone's narrative, and which had never seen a 
Christian or European till he penetrated among them. 

" The religious people who now tell us that we must hold India to 
convert it, ought, I should think, to be convinced by what has passed 
that sending red coats as well as black to Christianize a people is not 
the most likely way to insure the blessing of God on our missionary 
efforts. 

*^ I am aware that it is quite useless to preach these doctrines in 
the present temper of the people of this country ; but if forced to 
appear in public to offer my opinion on the topics of the day, I could 
not ignore this greatest of all texts, and therefore I cling to my shell 
here because I know that this is not the moment to give utterance to 
my ideas with any chance of doing good. 

"Unfortunately for me I can't even co-operate with those who 
seek to * reform ' India, for I have no faith in the power of England 
to govern that country at all permanently ; and though I should like 
to see the Company abolished — because that is a screen between the 
English nation and a full sight of its awfid responsibilities — yet I do 
not believe in the possibility of the Crown governing India under 
the control of Parliament If the House of Commons were to 
renounce all responsibility for domestic legislation, and give itself 
exclusively to the task of governing one hundred millions of Asiatics, 
it would faiL Hindoostan must be ruled by those who live on that 
side of the globe. Its people will prefer to be ruled badly — accord- 
ing to our notions — by its own colour, kith and kin, than to submit 
to the humiliation of being better governed by a succession of 
transient intruders from the antipodes. 

" These, however, are, I confess, opinions of a somewhat abstract 
kind, and not adapted for the practical work of the day. What is to 
be done now? Put down the military revolt in justice to the 
peaceable popul|ition, who are at the mercy of the armed mutineers. 
It is our duty to do so. We can do it, and I have no doubt it will 
be done. But then comos our difficulty. 

" No ; there is no future but trouble and loss and disappointment 
and, I fear, crime in India, and they are doing the people of this 
country the greatest service who tell them the honest truth according 
to their convictions, and prepare them for abandoning at some future 
time the thankless and impossible task." 

" August 24. {To Mr. Bright) — If we could meet, I should be 
glad to have a whole week's adjourned debates on public matters 
with you ; and I could write you long letters too, but somehow I 
always feel myself restrained by the fear that my correspondence 
does you harm by keeping the brain needlessly on the old scent I 
wish you to discard politics from your thoughts ; how then can I 
with consistency dose you with my political speculations ? 

" The only subject that binds my attention fast to the newspapers 
is this horrible Indian business. There has been nothing in history 
since the St Domingo revolt to compare in fiendish ferocity with the 
atrocities by the Sepoys upon the women and children who have 
fallen into their hands. One stands aghast and dumbfoundered at 
the reflection that after a century of intercourse with us, the natives 
of India suddenly exhibit themselves greater savages thafa any of the 
North American Indians who have been brought into contact vdth 
the white race. It is clear that they cannot have been inspired with 
either love or respect by what they have seen of the English. There 
must be a fierce spirit of resentment, not unmixed with contempt for 
the ruling class, pervading the native mind. From the moment that 
I had satisfied mjrself that a feeling of alienation was constantly 
increasing with both the natives and the English (we had some 
striking evidence to this effect before our Committee in 1853), I made 
up my mind that it must end in trouble sooner or later. It is impos- 
sible that a people can permanently be used for their own obvious 
and conscious degradation. The entire scheme of our Indian rule is 
based upon the assumption that the natives will be the willing 
instruments of their own humiliation. Nay, so confident are we in 
this faith, that we offer them the light of Christianity and a free 
press, and still believe that they will not have wit enough to measure 
their rights by our own standard. 
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" Chance has thrown me in the society of some ladies who have 
lately returned from India, where they were accustomed to barrack 
life, their husbands being oflScers in native regiments. I find the 
eommon epithet applied to our fellow-subjects in Hindoostan is nigger. 
One of these ladies took some credit for her condescension in allowing 
a native ofl&cer, answering to the rank of a subaltern, to sit down in 
her presence when he came for orders to her husband. All this 
might have been borne, though with difficulty, if the English with 
whom the natives came in contact displayed exalted virtues and high 
intellectual powers. But I fear the traits most conspicuous in our 
countrymen have been of a very different character. A low morale 
and an absence of mental energy have been the most conspicuous 
faults of the British officers, and the business of the regiments has 
more and more fallen into the hands of the natives. What is now 
witnessed in India — the assassination and massacres on one side, and 
the wholesale executions on the other — must for ever pei-petuate and 
deepen this feeling of alienation." ^ 

" September 22. ( „ ) — I am glad to see your handwriting again. 
Although I knew our minds were busy in one and the same direc- 
tion, yet I abstained from sending you my cogitations, for I was 
fearful of adding fuel to fire. These Indian horrors give me a 
perpetual shudder. The awful atrocities perpetrated upon women 
and children almost give rise to the impious doubt whether this 
world is under the government of an all-wise and just Providence. 
What crime had they committed to merit the infliction of tortures 
and death ? Verily the sins of the fathers have been visited en the 
children to the third and fourth generations 1 And how can it be 
otherwise in the case of a nation ? For if a collective crime be 
perpetrated, and a community be visited with retributive justice, 
even an hour after the commission of the deed, those who have 
entered life in the interval must participate in the penalty. We 
can see that it must be so, but not that it ought to be. 

"These fiendish outrages upon the defenceless— the propensity 
displayed in so many places to unparalleled cruelties — have amazed 
me more than anything that ever occurred in my time. We have 
read of something of the kind in St. Domingo, in the French 
Revolution, and in the revolt of the Polish peasants, but in our time 
nothing like it has happened, and I would not have believed that 
any tribe of men which had been in contact %vith civilized life could 
have committed such barbarities. But we seem in danger of 
forgetting our own Christianity, and descending to a level with 
these monsters who have startled the world with their deeds. It 
is terrible to see our middle-class journals and speakers calling for 
the destruction of Delhi, and the indiscriminate massacre of prisoners. 
Leaving humanity out of the question, nothing could have been more 
impolitic than the wholesale execution of common soldiers with 
which we attempted from the first to put down the rebellion. Had 
it been a mutiny of a company or a regiment, it would have been 
of doubtful policy to hang or blow from the guns all the privates 
concerned. But when an entire army of 100,000 men have planted 
the standard of revolt, it is no longer a mutiny, but a rebellion and 
civil war. To attempt to hang all that fall into our power can only 
lead to reprisals and wholesale carnage on both sides." 

** October 18. {To Colonel Fitzmayer,) — Do we find that Govern- 
ment and Parliament acquit themselves so well in domestic matters 
that they have a surplus of efficiency and energy for Hindoostan ? 
Shall we give education to India, or reform its criminals, or abate its 
crime, or moderate its religious bigotry and intolerance ? Can we do 
these things at home ? If a Board of Works can't give us a common 
lewer for London, is it likely to cover India with canals for irri- 
.gationl If Catholic and Protestant can't live together in Belfast, 
excepting under something like martial law, are we the people to 
teach Christian charity and toleration to the Hindoos ? With such 
views as mine, what am I to do in public life in the midst of all 
this excitement and enthusiasm for reconquering and Christianizing 

* Almost on the very same day Lord Elgin wrote in his journal : — ** It is 
a terrible business, this living among interior racps. I have seldom from 
man or woman since I came to the East heard a sentence which was 
reconcilable with the hypothesis that Christianity had ever come into the 
world. Detestation, contempt, ferocity, veugesnce. whether Chinampn or 
Indians be the object."— Zorrf EluifCs Jinu-nah, p. 199. (August 21, 1N57.) 
On March 29, 1858, tliero is a similar entry :-— " The truth is that the whole 
world just now are raving mad witii a pa.ssion for killing anil slaying." 
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India ? I confess I think myself lucky that I cam, with a fair plea, 
exempt myself from the task of speaking at all in public on the 
subject, for not having the responsible trust of M.P., I am not bound 
to shock i)eople witli my sentiments. For a politician of my prin- 
ciples there is really no standing-ground. The manufacturers of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire look upon India and China as a field of 
enterprise which can only be kept open to them by force, and indeed 
they are willing, apparently, to be at all the cost of holding open the 
door of the whole of Asia, for the rest of the world to trade on the 
same terms as themselves. How few of those who fought for the 
repeal of the Com Law, really understand the full meaning of Free 
Trade principles ! If you tsSk to our Lancashire friends they aigne 
that unless we occupied India there would be no trade with that 
country, or that somebody else would monopolize it, forgetting that 
this is the old protectionist theory which they used formerly to 
ridicule. India was a great centre and source of commerce for the 
civilized world before Englishmen took to wearing breeches, and it 
was the renown of its wealth and productiveness which first attracted 
us there. I am by no means so clear as some people, that we have 
added greatly to its commerce. Certainly the trade of European 
countries has increased in a greater ratio than that of India during 
the last century." 

"iVbt?. 22. (To Mr, WTiite, the Member for Brighton.) — 
.... You have seized upon the most important of our social and 
political questions in the laws affecting the transfer of land. It is 
astonishing that the people at large are so tacit in their submission 
to the perpetuation of the feudal system in this country as it affects 
the property in land, so long after it has been shattered to pieces in 
every other country except Russia. The reason is, I suppose, that 
the great increase of our manufacturing system has given such an 
expansive system of employment to the population, that the want of 
land as a field of investment and employment for labour has been 
comparatively little felt So long as this prosperity of our mann- 
factures continues, there will be no great outcry against the landed 
monopoly.. If adversity were to fall on the nation, your huge feudal 
properties would soon be broken up, and along with them the 
hereditary system of government under which we contentedly life 
and thrive. When I was travelling on the Continent, I found among 
the thinking part of the population in France, Italy, and (Germany, 
a great feeling of surprise that the men who had abolished the Com 
Laws had not also abolished the monopoly of land ; and they were 
quite puzzled, and almost incredulous, when I told them that there 
was little feeling against our custom of primogeniture even among 
the rural population of England. Another reason may help to 
account for our indifference to the subject We have been taught 
to consider our colonies as an outlet for the population, and this not 
by a process of expatriation to a foreign land, but by emigration to 
other parts of our own territory. Then there is our insular Tanity, 
that scorns to follow the example of other countries and that lays u 
open to the influence of flattery, of which John Bull will accept any 
quantity, however coarsely laid on, in place of more substantial 
payment of what is honestly his due.** 

A few mouths before this, Cobden had felt for an instant that he 
would have liked to be in the House. Mr. Gibson, who had found a 
seat at Ashton-under-Lyne, beat Lord Palmerston on the Conspiracy 
to Murder Bill (Feb. 20), and the Minister who had returned to power 
in triumph eleven months before, suddenly saw himself compelled to 
resign. " When I read," said Cobden to Mr. Lindsay, " the acoonnt 
of Bright and Gibson walking up to the table of the House to pass 
sentence upon that venerable political sinner, I could not help 
thinking what a fine historical picture the artist missed. There was 
surely something more than chance in bringing back these two men to 
inflict summary punishment on the man who flattered himself a few 
months ago that he had put his heel on their political necks. For 
the first time I felt regret at not being there to witness that scene of 
retributive justice." 

On the feeling between England and France which had arisen in 
connexion with the circumstances of the Conspiracy to Murder Bill, 
he wrote to his friend, Michel Chevalier : — 

"Jw/y 13. — It is useless our pursuing the tu quoque argument, 
otherwise I should remind you that our estrangement has all sprang 
out of the unfortunate course pursued by your Qovemment at the 
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time of the Orsini horror. Never did your Emperor fall into such a 
mistake as to seek to widen the responsibility of that mad outrage by 
mAlriTig it the ground of domestic legislation of a restrictive character 
and of diplomatic negotiation, requiring fresh safeguards from foreign 
Qovemments : all which assumedvthat others besides those frenzied 
Italians were plotting against his life. To assume that assassination 
had sympathizers in England, France, or elsewhere, was an insult to 
humanity. His policy should have been the very, opposite. He 
should have thrust aside the injudicious advisers who recommended 
such a course, and should have loudly proclaimed his belief that men 
of aU nations would equally join in condemning the devilish act : 
and he should have placed himself under the protection of that 
sentiment of horror which was universally entertained, whilst he 
might have frankly owned that his life, like that of every other man, 
was at the mercy of those who chose to cast off all the restraints of 
reason, religion, and humanity. Such a course as this, narrowing the 
responsibility of the atrocious act to those who were its wicked 
autiiors,' would have attracted the sympathy of the whole civilized 
world. But it is useless now to dwell on these reminiscences. I 
hope the really gallant conduct of our Queen in paying a visit to 
Cherbourg, and thus giving a slap in the face to those mischievous 
fools who are constantly raising the cry of a French invasion, will 
have the effect of soothing all the irritation on your side." 

The second Administration of Lord Derby was formed, and Mr. 
Lindsay asked for Cobden's view of the new political situation. In 
reply he once more preached a sermon on the old text 

*'JfarcA 23. — *The present men are more honest, and they are 
certainly more obliging than the last' In this I agree with you, and 
it might have been said of any Tory Government as compared with 
any Whig one since I have been in the political ring. I remember 
when I came into the House in 1841, after the general election which 
pave Peel a majority of ninety, I found the Tories more civil in the 
intercourse of the lobbies and the refreshment-rooms than the Whigs. 
It runs through all departments. It seems as if the Whig leaders 
always thought it necessary to snub the Radicals, to satisfy the Tories 
they were not dangerous politicians. But I do not blame them, for 
they live by it I do blame those advanced Liberals who allow 
themselves to be thus used and abused. There is no remedy but in 
the greater self-respect of the middle class. I fear we have been 
going the other way for the last ten years. The great prosperity of 
the country made Tories of us alL . . . During my experience the 
higher classes never stood so high in relative social and political rank, 
as compared with other classes, as at present The middle class have 
been content with the very crumbs firom their table. The more con- 
tempt a man like Palmerston (as intense an aristocrat at heart as any 
of them) heaped on them, the louder they cheered him. Twenty 
years ago, when a hundred members of the House used to muster at 
the call of Hume or Warburton to compel the Whigs to move on 
under tjireats of desertion, there seemed some hope of the middle 
class setting up for themselves ; but now there is no such sign. . . . 

^ You ask me my view of the political situation. It is hard fate 
for me to be obliged to choose between Derby and Palmerston, but if 
compelled to do so, I should certainly prefer the former. Nothing 
can be so humiliating to us as a party or a nation as to see that 
venerable political impostor at the head of affairs. But how will 
yon prevent his return to power 1 . . . Half a dozen great families 
meet at Walmer and dispose of the rank and file of the party, just as 
I do the lambs that I am now selling for your aldermen's table. And 
I very much doubt whether you can put an end to this ignominious 
^tate of things. Until you can, I don't think you are playing a part 
in any noble drama." 

During this period of withdrawal from active public life, Cobden 
was greatly harassed by private anxieties. As there was always much 
ill-natured gossip about his affairs, it is well to state the facts as they 
were. With a portion of the proceeds of the national testimonial 
Cobden, as we have already seen, had purchased the little property 
which had belonged to his forefathers. The rest, or most of the rest, 
he had invested in the shares of the Illinois Central Railway. 

**Oobden,*says Mr. Lindsay, "viewed his investments in an entirely 
different light from that in which they would be seen by an ordinary 
man of business. He thought of the overcrowded cities of Europe, 
and of the masses of people who on this side of the Atlantic were 



seeking, or about to seek, new homes in the far West His mind 
surveyed at a glance the vast expanse of rich, imoccupied virgin land 
in the mighty valley of the Mississippi, through which the Illinois 
Central ran its course — a valley where millions of people from the 
old world could find profitable employment He was aware of the 
great and rapidly increasing facilities which would enable the 
intending emigrant to reach this most tempting field at less cost than 
their fathers could have travelled from Glasgow to London ; and for 
these reasons he came to the conclusion that the demand for the 
company's land would be both great and immediate, and the mcmey 
derived from the sale would be more than sufficient to complete all 
the works connected with the railway. Bat Cobden was no 
speculator in the ordinary sense of the word.'' 

It is clear that the investment, however sound, was not a prudent 
one for a man who had no spare capital, and who needed income. 
Cobden was greatly inconvenienced by outstanding loans which were 
raised to pay the calls. In connexion with them, it is for the honour 
of human nature that we should mention an extraordinary example 
of grateful and considerate muniticence. The late Mr. Thomasson 
of Bolton, hearing from Mr. Slagg, their common friend, that Cobden 
was embarrassed by one of these outstanding loans for the Illinois 
shares, amounting to several thousand pounds, released the shares, 
and sent them to Cobden, with a request that he would do him the 
favour to accept their freedom at his hands " in acknowledgment of 
his vast services to his country and mankind." On a later occasion, 
when the same difficulty recurred for the same reasons, Mr. Thomas- 
son went down to Midhurst, ascertained the circumstances, and 
insisted that Cobden should accept a still larger sum, refusifig a 
formal acknowledgment, and handing it over in such a form that 
the transaction was not known to any one but Cobden and himself. 
After Mr. Thomasson's death, there was found among his private 
papers a little memorandum of his advances, containing these 
magnanimous words : '* I lament that the greatest benefactor of 
mankind since the Inventor of printing should be placed in a 
position where his public usefulness is compromised and impeded 
by sordid personal cares ; but I have done something as my share of 
what is due to him from his countrymen to set him free for further 
efforts in the cause of human progress. My children will here- 
after be proud that their father at all events recognized his claims. 
Their fortunes are to a great extent the result of Richard Cobden's 
sacrifices." 

It was in connexion with the Illinois Railway that Cobden made 
his second voyage to the United States. He went on behalf of other 
English shareholders to examine the line and its management on the 
spot He remained in the country for three months. Everything 
that he saw delighted him. The material and moral progress since 
his visit in 1835 realized all his expectations. " It is the universal 
hope of rising in the social scale," he told Mr. Bright, ^ which is the 
key to much of the superiority that is visible in this country. It 
accounts for the orderly self-respect which is the great characteristic 
of the masses in the United States. . . . All this tends to the 
argument that the political condition of a people is very much 
dependent on its economical fate." 

So far as the immediate object of his Journey went Cobden 
declared himself to be more than satisfied. ''As respects the main 
question," he wrote to his wife, " as to the ultimate success of the 
undertaking, I have no doubt whatever that it will prove the best 
railroad investment in America. But imfortunately it does not suit 
me to wait, and nearly all I have is at stake." In another letter to 
Mrs. Cobden he writes : ** My thoughts are much with you and the 
dear children. I feel great anxiety to know that you are settled. 
Everything has gone as unluckily as possible with me. I sometimes 
feel almost unnerved, great as is my energy and natural buoyancy." 
As we shall see presently, the clouds vanished quickly from his spirit, 
as soon as ever he saw a piece of useful work to be don& 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

BXTTSX FROK AllMUC*.— THE KKW MrnSTHT. 

Drusa Cobden'i absence, grat events came to paM ia the 
pariianientai; worid. Hr. Uinaeli introdaced hu Beform Bill 
(Feb., 1659), which included the &moQS "fuicy" franchises, and 
the use of voting papen. The ConieTTatirei did not like the BQl, 
and twoof their mMt respected leaden, Mr. Henlej and Mr. Walpole, 
quitted the Hinistry nther than be paitiee to it. The Whigaobjected 
to it aa an encroachment on their own political preserves. Mr. Bright 
denonnced it as abmrd and irritating, disturbing everjtbing mA 
settling nothing The Oovemment were defeated b; a majorit]' of 
thirty-nine in « house of six hundred and twenty-one merobera. 
They diamlved Parliament three weeks afterwards, and the wriu for 
ita meouKir were issned before the end of ApriL 

The men of Rochdale met and resolved to choose Cobden as the 
Libera] candidate. TAt. Bright went to their meeting and commended 
to them his "political associate, his political brother," in a manly 
and cordial record of Cobden's past career. Cobden had told him 
that he would rather sit for Kochdale than for any other borongh in 
£nglaiid ; for Rochdale Liberalism, he said, had heart enough in it 
"to back np a man against the aristocratic section of the legislatore." 
Cobden was eventaally returned without a contest. 

When the elections were over the Conservatives claimed to have 
gained twenty-nine seats, but this was not enongh to secure them 
•gainst a nnion of the various sections of the Opposition. The day 
before the lusembling of the new Parliament (June 6) those sections 
hel3 a conference at Willis's Rooms, settled their differences with 
one another, and deviaed a vote of want of confidence as an amend- 
ment on the Address. This vote was moved the neit night by Lord 
Hartington, and wiu carried, after a debate which lasted three nigbta, 
by a majority of thirteen in a honse of siic hundred and forty-three 
(June 10). The government immediately resigned. 

Before the meeting at Willis's Rooms, the two chiefs whose rivalry 
had so long weakened party organization had come to an nnder- 
etanding that either would consent to serve under the other. The 
Queen was unwilling to settle the question between "two statesmen 
■o full of yean and hononrs," and sent for a younger and less 
enperienced man. But Lord Granville, after making an attempt to 
form a Ministry, resigned a task in which it had never been possible 
for him to succeed- Lord Palmerston was designated for die first 
post by a voice which the sovereign of a free country cannot pretend 
to ignore. All difficulties disappeared before hia incomparably strong 
political position, and within five days of the defeat of the fallen 
Government Lord Palmerston hml completed his list, with the ex- 
ception of one post This post was reserved for Ccbden, then known 
to be on his way home. 

Tlie following is the letter which was despatched by the new Prime 
Minister to meet him on landing at Liverpool : — 

" Si, Pioodilly, 37(li JtiM, 1850. 

"Mr DBAR Sir,— I understand that it ia likely that you may 
arrive at Liverpool to-morrow, and 1 therefore wish that this letter 
should be placed in your hands upon your landing. 

" I have been commissioned by the Queen to form an Adminis- 
tration, and I have endeavoured so to frame it, that it should contain 
represenlativea of .ill sections of the Liberal party, convinced as I 
am that no government constructed upon any other basis could have 
•ufficient prospect of duration, or would be sufBciently satisfactory to 
the country. 

" Mr. Milner Gibson has most liandaomely consented to waive all 
fonner difficulties, and to become a member of the New Cabinet I 
am most exceedingly anxious that you should consent to adopt the 
■ame tine, and I hove kept open for you the office of President of 
the Board of Trade, which appeared to me to he the one best suited 
to your views, and to the distinguished port which yon hove taken 
in public life. I shall be very glad to see you, and to have pereonal 
commnnication with you as soon as may he convenient to yon on vour 
arrival in London, and I am, 

" My dear Sir, 

" Touts faithfully, 

" PAureRaTON.'' 



Cobden arrived in the Mersey on Jane 28, and in a letter writtea 
the next day to Mn: Cobden, described what happened : — 

'^Manehetier, June 30, 18S9. — I had but a moment yesterday in 
Liverpool to apprise yon of my safe arrival in England. As I cams 
up the Mersey, I little dreamed of the reception which awaited me. 
Crowds of friends were ready to greet and cheer me ; and before I 
left the ship a packet of lettere waa put in my hand, conlainii^ one 
from Lord Folmerston, oSeriug me a seat in the Cabinet as President 
of the Board of Trade, and another from Lord John Russell, urging 
me in the veiy strongest terms to accept it. There were letters Emm 
MoSatt, Oilpin, and a great many othen, advisii^ me not to refaie 
the offer. 

" I was completely token by surprise by all this, for I had heard 
nothing of the change of government, and was twenty-five days 
without having seen the latest news from England, namely eleveo 
days' p3a<^e, and fourteen days which we were behind the news 
when I left Quebec, 

" I went on shore aad proceeded to the hotel, where mytronblei 
b^an. More than a hundred of the leading men of Liverpool 
assembled in the large room to present me with an address, which 

was put into my hand by Mr. William Brown. Afterwards 

Mr. Robertson Gladstone, from the Financial Reform Association, 
Ur. Rathbone, from the American Chamber of Commerce, and ths 
President of the Peace Society, all presented addresses, to which I 
was obliged, without a moment's notice, and with my head stiU 
swimming with the motion of the sea, to deliver replies. It was 
really like killing one with kindneea. I have come on here [to 
Manchester] to see my friends, and hear what they have to say. A 
deputation from Bochdale is over also. And I have an address from 
a nomber of persons, including Bazley and H. Aahworth, wishing 
me to accept the offer of a seat in the Cabinet Indeed, al]iu>t 
without exception, everybody, Radicals, peace men, and all, an 
trying to persuade me to it. 

" Now it really seems to me that they must all have gone road, for 
with my recorded opinions of Lord Palmerston's public conduct 
daring the last dozen years, in which opinioja I have exptrienerd m 
ehange, were I suddenly to jump at the offer of a place under him. I 
should ruin myself in my own self-respect, and ultimately Iom the 
confidence of the very men who are in this moment of excitement 
urging me to enter his Cabinet So great is the pressure put on m^ 
that if it were Lord Granville, or even Lord John, at the head ol 
affairs, I should be obliged, greatly against my will, to be a Right 
Honourable. But to take office now, without a single declaration of 
chonge of view regarding his public conduct, would be so monitrov 
a course, that nothing on earth shall induce me to do it 1 am going 
to town this afternoon, and shall forward him my answer on my 
arrival I listen to all my friends and say nothing, but my mind ii 
made up." 

On arriving a day or two later in London, Cobden lost no time ia 
calling upon Lord Palmerston. He wrote a full account of all that 
passed between them to Mr. Sale, his brother-in-law in Manchester. 

" London, ilh Julij, 1859.— I thought it best on my arrival in town 
to gojirtt to Palmerston, and explain plainly and frankly everything. 
On calling on him I was most pleasantly welcomed, and we talked 
OS usual for a few minutes on everything but what I went about 
At length I broke the ice in this way. ' Yon have acted in so manly 
and magnanimons a manner in preaaing me to take olBce in your 
Cabinet, that I feel bound to come and talk to you without reecrre 
upon the subject My case is this. Foe the last twelve yean I have 
been the systematic and constant assailant of the principle on which 
your foreign policy has been carried on. I believed you to be war- 
like, intermeddling, and quarrelsome, and that your policy *ii 
calculated to embroil us with foreign nntioni. At the same time 1 
have expressed a general want of confidence in your domestic poUtica 
Now I may have been altogether wrong in my views ; it is powible 
I may have been, but I put it candidly to you whether it ought to 
be in your Cabinet, whilst holditig a post of high honour aiJ 
emolument derived from yon, that 1 should make the first avowal 
of a change of opinion respecting your public policy t Should I not 
expose myself to severe sutipitions, and deservedly n, if I «tn 
under these circumstances to «tep from an Atlantic steamer into your 
Cabinet! Understand, I beg, that I have no personal feclin)p which 
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prevent me frpm accepting your offer. T have opposed yon as the 
snppoeed representative of what I believed to be dangerous principles. 
If I have ever been personally offensive in my opposition it was not 
intended, and assuredly you never gave me any justification for such 
a course.' 

" In reply he disclaimed any feelings of a personal kind, and said 
that even if there had been any personalities, they never ought to be 
remembered for three months ; and he added in a laughing way that 
he thought Gibson had hit him quite as hard as I had. Then he 
commenced to combat my objections, and to offer, with apparently 
great sincerity, a variety of arguments to show that I ought to enter 
the Cabinet, dwelling particularly on the fact that as questions of 
foreign policy were now uppermost, and as those questions were in 
the hands of the Executive, it was only by joining the Government 
that I could influence them. * You and your friends complain,' he 
said, * of a secret diplomacy, and that wars are entered into without 
consulting the people. Now it is in the Cabinet alone that questions 
of foreign policy are settled. We never consult Parliament till after 
they are settled. If, therefore, you wish to have a voice in those 
questions, you can only do so in the Cabinet' This was the argu- 
ment I found it most difficult to answer, and therefore he pressed it 
most strongly. 

" But finding me still firm in my objections, he observed laugh- 
ingly, ' Why are you in the House of Commons ? * I answered also 
with a laugh, * Upon my word I hardly know.' * But why did you 
enter public life 7 ' said he. * I hardly know,' was my answer ; * it 
was by mere accident, and for a special purpose, and probably it 
would have been better for me and my family if I had kept my 
private station.' Upon which he threw out both his hands, and, 
with a laugh louder than before, he exclaimed, * Well, but being in 
it, why not go on ? ' He added, * Recollect I don't offer you the seat 
from any desire of my own to change my colleagues. If left to me,* 
I would of course rather have gone on as before with my old friends. 
I offer you the seat because you have a right to it' 

" In answer to my remark that perhaps others might be found 
quite as much entitled as myself to represent the advanced Liberals 
in his Government, he replied quickly, * Will you be good enough to 
mention the name of any one excepting Bright, Gibson, and yourself, 
that I oould bring into the Cabinet as the representative of the 
Radicals V I urged that Bright had been unfairly judged, and that 
his speeches at Birmingham, &c., were not of a kind to exclude him 
from an offer of a seat, and I remarked that he had very carefully 
avoided personalities in those speeches. ^ It is not personalities that 
are complained of ; a public man,' said he, ^ is right in attacking 
persons. But it is his attacks on classes that have given offence to 
powerful bodies, who can make their resentment felt' 

" In the course of his remarks he gave me a full explanation of 
his views on the present war, and expressed his determination to 
preserve a strict neutrality, observing that, as the people of England 
would as soon think of * evacuating these islands ' as to go to war in 
behalf of Austria, and as France did not ask us to help her, he could 
not see any possibility of our being mixed up in the fray. On this 
point he remarked : — * If you are afraid of our abandoning our 
neutral ground, why don't you come into the citadel of power, 
where you could have a voice in preventing it?' 

^ On his remarking upon the difficulty there would be in carrying 
on the Government unless all parties were united, and how im- 
poesible it was for him to do>so if the natural representatives of the 
Liberals would not take office, I replied that the very fact of his 
having offered me office was, so far as I was concerned, his justifi- 
cation ; and that / should be blamed, and not he in the matter. 
And I added, * I shall give just the same support to your Government 
whilst Mr. Gibson is in it, who represents identically my views, as I 
should if I were one of your Government : for I should be certain to 
ran away, if you were to do anything very contrary to my strong 
convictions.' I added that at present there were only two subjects 
on which we could have any serious difference, and that if he kept 
out of the war, and gave us a fair Reform measure, I did not see any 
other point on which I should be found opposing him. He returned 
to the argument that my presence in the Government was the im- 
portant step required ; and I then told him that having run the 
gauntlet of my friends in Lancashire, who had kindly pressed the 



matter on me, and having resolved to act in opposition to their 
views, which nothing but the strongest convictions of the propriety 
of my course could have induced me to do, my mind was irrevocably 
made up. And so I rose to depart, expressing the hope that our 
personal and political relations might be in future the same as if 
I were in his Government 

" As I left the room he said, * Lady Palmerston receives to-morrow 
evening at ten ? ' To which I instantly replied, * I shall be happy to 
be allowed to present myself to her.* * I shall be very glad if you 
will,' was his answer, and so we parted. 

'' The next evening I was at Cambridge House for the first time, 
and found myself among a crowd of fashionables and politicians, and 
was the lion of the party. The women came and stared with their 
glasses at me, and then brought their friends to stare also. As I came 
away, Jacob Omnium and I were squeezed into a comer together, and 
he remarked, * You are the greatest political monster that ever was 
seen in this house. There never was before seen such a curiosity as a 
man who refused a Cabinet office from Lord Palmerston, and then 
came to visit him here. Why, there are not half-a-dozen men 
in all that crowd that would not jump at the offer, and believe 
themselves quite as fit as you to be President of the Board 
of Trade.' 

" I never had before so much annoyance to my feelings as in this 
matter. To be pressed by nearly all my friends to take a course 
which I felt from the first moment to be impossible, was a most painful 
ordeal to go through. I don't remember any political occurrence 
which ever before made me ill. This has really upset my physical 
health. However, I hope my friends will on reflection do me justice, 
and believe that I acted conscientiously. Certainly all the ordinary 
motives of human nature would have led me to come to quite another 
conclusion." 

This conclusion caused deep chagrin to many, perhaps to most, of 
those with whom he had been most closely associated. His friends in 
the north were excited and elated by the circimistance that one of 
their own number, a middle-class manufacturer, had at length 
penetrated the sacred enclosure of the oligarchy. In France all the 
best men were infinitely delighted by the honour that had been paid 
to one to whom they were accustom^ to look up as the champion 
of progress and political morality. They dreamed that his presence 
in the Cabinet would be a guarantee for conciliatory ideas in the 
Government They were greatly disappointed at the issue. M. 
Chevalier accepted Cobden's reasons ; but he protested against any 
absolute and systematic resolution on Cobden's part never to take 
office. ** When a man has mixed himself up in public affairs," he 
said, " with so much superiority and success as you have had, then 
the public has a certain claim upon him, and the exercise of this 
claim IB the demand that he shaU take part in the government of the 
country." 

There was one eminent man, however, who earnestly approved of 
the step that had been taken. Mr. Bright declared that he had never 
been more clear of anything than that Cobden looked at the matter 
in a true light ; and he thought that a few months would prove this 
to be so. We now know that Mr. Bright's sagacity was not at fault 
Almost from the first the new Cabinet espoused the policy of suspicion 
and alarm, and within the few months of which Mr. Bright had 
spoken, we shall find Cobden writing to Lord Palmerston and Lord 
John, with a vehemence of protest and conviction which he could 
under no circumstances have controlled, and which would have made 
his position in the Government desperate. It is true that to one 
powerful member of that Cabinet its military policy, now and after, 
was as abhorrent as it was to Cobden himself ; who wrestled with lus 
conscience by day and by night as to the morality of lus position ; 
and who only escaped from his own reprobation by the hope that m 
a balance of evils he had chosen the course which led to tiie less of 
them. If Cobden had been sitting by Mr. Gladstone's side at the 
council table during the first half of 1860, would they together have 
been able to resist Lord Palmerston and Lord John Russell, supported 
by the body of the Cabinet, and encouraged by the excited suspicions 
of the greet bulk of the nation ? To put the question is to answer 
it. Lord Palmerston was quite strong enough at that moment to 
do without Cobden, and even without Mr. Gladstone, if Mr. Glad- 
stone, yielding to a moral pressure which, as we shall see, Cobden 
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vmipaxB^T applied to him wlien the tinie eame, had refused to remain 
r. and khd left the Gorprnment If Cobden had taken office 
r, he woald eertainljr have been out of it by Christmas. 
eoosidermtioiks of this kind, there was probably an 
of a loss of personal dignity and self-respect that 
woold follow official sabordination to a Minister of whom he had 
thoQgJbft and spoken so ill as he had thought and spoken of Lord 
FslmcnCon.^ There ii always sore to be too little rather than too 
araeh of this honourable sensibility in public life. Cobden was 
perfectly justified in disclaiming all personal feeling about Lord 
Palmenton, but his repugnance to the sentiments, traditions, and 
methods of which Palmerston was the representatiTe, was the deepest 
part of his nature, and it was ineradicable. The instinct was surely 
sound which told him that something would be lost to the integrity 
of his political character and conscience, if he allowed the seeming 
expediency of the hour to tempt him into an alliance with a system 
that he had always denounced, and with men who had all their lives 
been committed to it heart and souL The idea which men had, and 
still have, of Cobden's simplicity, independence, and conviction, 
would inevitably have been tarnished if he had accepted a post 
under one, to whom the beliefB and the language of a lifetime made 
him the typical antagonist 

This was what was in Cobden*s mind when he said, " I have a 
horror of losing my individuality, which is to me as existence itself." 
Hi^ position in the League had shown that nobody was less open 
than he to the charge of inability to act with others, — that fatal sign 
of mediocre capacity. But a more fatal sign of a worse moral 
mediocrity is tlie ability to act with the first comer. Cobden was 
of all men the most staunch and most flexible member of an alliance, 
but he was scrupulously careful in choosing who his allies should be. 
He was right in thinking that he should not find one after his own 
heart either in Lord Palmerston, or among many of the colleagues 
with whom Palmerston was likely to provide him. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

THE FRXNCH TREATY. 

In the summer of 1859 M. Michel Chevalier paid a visit to 
England, which led to one of the most important chapters in the 
life of Cobden, as well as to a very important episode in the relations 
between England and France. In the session of 1859 Mr. Bright in 
a speech in the House of Commons incidentally asked why, instead 
of lavishing the national substance in armaments, they did not go to 
the French Emperor and attempt to persuade him to allow his 
people to trade freely with ours. M. Chevalier, after reading this 
speech, was inspired by the idea of a Commercial Treaty between 
England and France, and he wrote to Cobden in this sense. Coming 
to England shortly afterwards, he found that Cobden had arranged 
for funily reasons, to pass a portion of the winter in Paris. He 
immediately saw an opening, and urged Cobden to seize the oppor- 
tunity for converting the Emperor, as fifteen years earlier he had so 
powerfully aided in converting the Engb'sh public, to the policy of 
Free Trade, and to as near an execution of that policy as the 
drcumstancee of a country still in the stage of prohibition could 
permit 

These ideas made so strong an impression on Cobden that he grew 
eager to discuss them with the only statesman in the high official 
world with whom he felt conscious of deep moral and political 
sympathy. What made the idea of a Treaty possible, moreover, was 
that in the following year terminable annuities to the amount of 
upwards of two millions would fall in, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would have that amount of taxation to deal with. If the 
Minister oould be induced to entertain the idea of a Treaty, he would 
by means of such a surplus be able to make that reduction in the 
duties on French articles which the French would regard, and insist 
Ufvn, as a price for a transfoimation of their own prohibitive system. 
In the early part of September, Cobden paid a visit to Hawarden, 
an<l there he opened his mind to Mr. Gladstone. They were both 
of them thoroughly alive to the objections to which on strictly 

1 Trevelysn'i X(/tf of Macaulay, n. 851. 



econofnic grounds treaties of commerce must always be open. They 
both felt it to be perfectly true, if economic rules were never under 
any circumstances to be contravened, that, as Mr. Bright had already 
said, it was our business to look to our own tarifis, and to release 
French products from the duties that prevented our trading with 
France ; and this without any stipulation as to what France should 
do in return. But then they felt that the occasion was one which 
could not be judged in this simple way. An economic principle by 
itself, as all sensible men have now learnt, can never be decisive of 
anything in the mixed and complex sphere of practice. Neither 
Cobden nor Mr. Gladstone could resist the force of M. Chevalier's 
emphatic assurance, that in no other way could the French tariff be 
altered in the direction of Free Trade than through a diplomatic act, 
that is to say, a commercial treaty with England. The Emperor, 
moreover, in spite of his absolutist system, was practically powerlos 
to reduce his duties, unless the English Government gave him the 
help of a corresponding movement on their side. 

Mr. Gladstone discerned both the opportunity which such a move- 
ment would afford for continuing the great work of tariff reform, and 
the strong influence that a commercial treaty would have upon the 
violent and dangerous perturbations in the political sentiment of the 
two nations towards one another. Imagination was kindled, and he 
had the first dawn of that fine vision which he i^vealed to the public 
in the famous budget speech of the following February. 

Cobden's first suggestion had been that as he was about to spend a 
part of the winter in Paris, he might perhaps be of use to Mr. 
Gladstone in the way of inquiry. Conversation expanded this modest 
proposal into something more definite and more eneigetic. It wss 
thought that, if he had the tacit and informal authority of the British 
Government, he might put himself into communication with the 
Emperor and his Ministers, might bring to bear upon them his well- 
tried powers of persuasion and conversion, and might work out with 
them the scheme of a treaty which would give an occasion for a great 
fiscal reform in both countries, and in both countries would produce 
a solid and sterling pacification of feelings. 

This was the plan with which Cobden quitted Hawarden. He was 
not confident of success, for he knew that he would have to deal with 
governments, and he had little fedth in either the courage or the dis- 
interestedness of governments. When he started on the expedition, 
he had written in no sanguine vein to Mr. Bright : — ** Governments 
seem as a rule to be stimding conspiracies to rob and bamboozle 
people, and why should that of Louis Napoleon be an exception t 
The more I see of the rulers of the world,*' he added, in amplification 
of a famous saying, ** the less of wisdom or greatness do I lind nec^s^ 
sary for the government of mankind.** 

When he reached London he fotmd that the Ministers had been 
summoned for a Cabinet CoundL He called upon Lord Pklmenton 
and Lord John Russell, and discussed M. Chevalier's notions with 
them. 

Although he received no cheerful encouragement from either the 
Prime Minister or the Foreign Secretaiy, Cobden was not forbidden 
to proceed on the mission that he had volunteered. On October 18, 
he arrived in Paris, and on the 23rd he went to see Lord Cowley at 
Chantilly. They had a long conversation, in the course of which the 
English Ambassador gave the Emperor a high character for stimigfat^ 
forwardness, and a strict adherence to his woxd in all his engagements 
with Lord Cowley himself. Two days later Cobden, M. Chevaliff, 
and M. Rouher dined together. The Minister had been very nnoarr 
lest the fact of his interview with Cobden should get ahitMid, ttnd l 
have heard that the dinner was planned with as much wboecj and 
discretion as if they had been three housebreakers under the burml- 
lance of the police. 

M. Rouher, who wan then Minister of Commerce, professed stitmg 
Free-trade views, and was thoroughly won round by Cobden^ ex- 
position of the well-known list of Protectionist subteifugwi Hs 
made no secret that it was the Emperor only who on every question 
gave the initiative to his Minister. If he could be induced to reform 
his customs duties, M. Rouher would be a very willing instrument in 
promoting his plans. The next step, and the greatest, was to con- 
vince the Emperor. The Minister undertook to procure an invitation, 
and two days later (October S7) Cobden went to St Cloud to have hk 
first audience. It was not the first time that they had seen ons 
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another. Cobden had met Louis Napoleon at breakfast at Mr. 
Monckton Milnes's three days after the escape from Ham in 1846. 
He had then set the Prince down for a very mediocre person indeed. 
He did his best to remember that he was now talking to quite a dif- 
ferent personage, but was not sure that he always succeeded. Cobden 
kept a full journal of the events of the negotiation, and the following 
is his account of the 6rst interview with the convert who was of 
paramount importance : — 

^ After a few remarks upon the subject of the improvements in 
Paris, and in the Bois de Boulogne, and after he had expressed his 
regret at my not having entered the Ministory of Lord Palmerston, 
the Emperor alluded to the state of feeling in England, and expressed 
his regret that notwithstanding he had for ten years given every 
possible proof of his desire to preserve the friendship of the British 
people, the press had at last defeated his purpose, and now the 
relations of the two countries seemed to be worse than ever. He 
appealed to me if he had ever done one act to justify the manner in 
which he was assailed by our press ? I candidly told him that I 
thought the Qovemments of both countries were to blame. He 
asked what he could do more than he had already done to promote 
the friendly relations of the two countriea This led to the question 
of Free Trade, and I urged many arguments in favour of removing 
those obstacles which prevented the two countries from being brought 
into closer dependence on one another. He expressed himself as 
friendly to this policy, but alluded to the great difficulties in his 
way ; said he had made an effort by admitting iron in bond for ship- 
building, which he was obliged to alter again, and spoke of the 
sliding scale on com which had been re-imposed after it had expired. 
I spoke of the opportuneness of the present moment for making a 
sxniultaneous change in the English and French tariflfe, as there was 
a prospect of a surplus of revenue next year, owing to the expiry of 
our terminable annuities, and that Mr. Gladstone was very desirous 
to make this surplus available for reducing duties on French com- 
modities. Louis Napoleon said he had a majority of his Chambers 
quite opposed to Free Trade, and that they would not pass a decided 
measure ; that by the constitution he could alter the tariff by a 
decree, if it were part of a treaty with a foreign power ; and he 
asked me whether England would enter into a commercial treaty 
with him. I explained that we could give no exclusive privil^es to 
any nation ; that we could simultaneously make reductions in our 
tariffs ; and the alterations might be inserted in a treaty, but that 
our tariff must be equally applicable to all countries. He said he 
was under a pledge not to aboUsh the prohibitive system in France 
and substitute moderate duties, previous to 1861. I told him that I 
saw no obstacle in this to a treaty being entered into next spring, for 
that the moral effect would be the same even if the full operation of 
the new duties did not come into play for two or three years. He 
asked me to let him know what reductions could be made in our 
tariff upon articles affecting his country, which I promised to do. 
He then inquired what I should advise him to do in regard to the 
French tariff. I said I should attack one article of great and 
universal necessity, as I had done in England, when I confined all 
my efforts to the abolition of the corn-laws, knowing that when that 
elef-de-votUe was removed, the whole system would falL In France, 
the great primary want was cheap iron, which is the daily bread of 
all industries, and I should begin by abolishing the duty on iron 
and coal, and then I should be in a better position for approaching 
all the other industries ; that I would, if necessary, pay an indemnity 
in some shape to the iron-masters, and thus be enabled to abolish 
their protection immediately — a course which I should not contem- 
plate following with any other commodity but iron and cooL He 
spoke of the danger of throwing men out of work, and I tried by a 
variety of arguments to convince him, especially by a reference to the 
example of England, that the effect of a reduction of duties is to 
increase, not diminish, the demand for labour. I showed that in 
England we had much machinery standing idle in consequence of 
the want of workmen at the present time ; and in oi^er to allay his 
fears of an inundation of British products, to throw his own people 
out of work, I explained that there was not an ounce of our produc- 
tions which was not already bespoken, and that it would take a long 
time to increase largely our investment of capital, whilst it was im- 
poHible to procure any considerable addition to our labourexa On 



my giving him a description of the reforms effected by Sir Robert 
Peel, and the great reverence in which his name is held, he said, * I 
am charmed and flattered at the idea of performing a similar work 
in my country ; but,' he added, * it is very difficult in France to 
make reforms ; we make revolutions in France, not refomui' 

" The Emperor is short in stature and very undignified ; I never 
saw a person with fewer heroic traits in his appearance and manner. 
But there is nothing harsh or even cold in the expression of his 
countenance. His eye is not pleasant at first, but it warms and 
moistens with conversation, and gives you the impression that he if 
capable of generous emotions. 

'* The approach to the Palace of Saint Cloud was thronged with 
military, both horse and foot. I entered the building, and passed 
through an avenue of liveried lacqueys in the hall, from which I 
ascended the grand staircase, guarded at the top by sentries, and 
I passed through a series of apartments hung with gorgeous tapestry, 
each room being in charge of servants higher in rank as they come 
nearer to the person of the Sovereign. As I surveyed this gorgeous 
spectacle, I found my thoughts busy with the recollection of a very 
different scene which I had looked upon a few months before at 
Washington, when I was the guest of the President of the United 
States, a plain man in a black suit, living in comparative simplicity, 
without a sentry at his door or a livery servant in his house." 

A day or two afterwards he received firom the Emperor on 
invitation for himself and his wife to spend four days at Compi^gne. 
He declined it on the plea of Mrs. Cobden's health. M. Chevidier 
was very anxious that he should go, and Cobden wrote to Mr. Bright 
that he was sorely tempted to accept the invitation, because it would 
have given him a good opportunity of talking to the Emperor un- 
reservedly, and without the risk of his audiences being reported. It 
was the Emperor's custom to walk about with his guests, and chat 
with them over his interminable cigarettes. " If I had been sure,** 
Cobden says, " of converting my pupil into a practical Free-trader, 
I would have gone. But if I failed, the fact of my having taken 
part in those gay festivities would have furnished a ready taunt of 
my having been bought and seduced, if I had ever said a word 
against a French invasion afterwards. So it is better as it is.'' ^ 

Ten days were passed in discussions with M. Fould, and con- 
versations with M. Chevalier. There were many vacillations, and 
each day brought its new rumour, for hope or discouragement 

The next day Cobden started for London, where he remained for 
a week, partly engaged in some private business connected with the 
Illinois Railway. He saw Mr. Gladstone, who entered as heartily as 
before into the matter. *' Gladstone," he said in a letter to his trusted 
friend at Rochdale, '^ is really almost the only Cabinet Minister of 
five years* standing who is not afraid to let his heart guide his head 
a little at times." He tried to see the Foreign Secretary, but failed. 
^ 1 doubt," he says, '^ whether Lord John is not just now attaching 
more value to the spirited turn of a phrase about Morocco, than to 
my efforts to lay down a commercial cable that shall bind these two 
great countries together." He called on Lord Palmerston, and had a 
conversation on the state of public feeling in France and England. 
Lord Palmerston admitted that the Government of this country hod 
no complaint against the Emperor, and no reason to be dissotiafied 
with his conduct, and that there was no unsettled question or groond 
of quarrel between the two countries. But one man had told him of 
a FreUch order for ten thousand tons of iron plating for ships of war, 
and another man had told him of a laige order for rifled CAnnons, 
and a third had talked of some flat-bottomed boats at Nanten All 
these tendencies to increase his means of aggression in case of a 
desire to attack England, made it necessary, said Lord Palmerston, 
to increase our means of defence. Would it not be wiser — this is 
Cobden's reflection on Lord Palmerston's plea, — '^ to act as private 
individuals would do in such a case, namely, ask an explanation of 
the meaning of such apparently unfriendly proceedings, and offer 
frankly to explain any acts in return, which might have a hoetile 
complexion. But governments ore opposed to a simplificotioQ of 
their proceedings, or to bringing them under those rules of common 
sense which control the acts of every-day individual life." 

On his way back to France, M. de Persigny, the French am- 
bassador, came over from Hastings to Newhaven to discuss with him 
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ihe proepecta of commercial reform in France. Cobden thought 
highly of Persignj, spoke of him as *' an honest and warm-hearted ^ 
creature, and recognized, as some of the bitterest enemies of the 
group who helped Louis Napoleon to the throne have always 
recognized, that Persigny's devotion to the Emperor would have 
stood the test of adverse fortune. However this may be, there can 
be no doubt of the French ambassador's zeal and sincerity on behalf 
of the new cause. 

On the 17th of November, Cobden returned to Paris, so ill that he 
at once took to his bed, and was confined to his room for some days. 
Illness, however, did not quench his zeal, and he carried on the 
endless argument with the Ministers in his bedroom. It is not 
necessary to recount the course of negotiations from day to day, nor 
the busy and laborious discussions with M. Fould and M. Rouher. 
On December 9th, M. Chevalier informed Cobden that M. Rouher 
had prepared his plan for a commercial treaty, which would be 
submitted for the Emi)eror*s* approval on the next day. "There is 
but one man in the Government," M. Rouher had said, " the Emperor, 
and but one will, that of the Emperor." The will of this one man 
still remained uncertain. Lord Cowley, who had been staying at 
Compidgne three weeks before, said the Emperor was strong for a 
commercial treaty with England, but since then his language had 
changed. He had once more found out how many difficulties were 
to be overcome. It had become, as he told Lord Cowley, "une 
ffrosse affaire," The Emperor had been pressing M. Fould as to the 
precise advantage that France would gain in imitating the policy of 
England. England, said the Emperor, was so dependent on her 
foreign trade, that she was constantly in a state of alarm at the 
prospect of war. France, on the other hand, could find herself 
involved in war with comparatively little inconvenience. "This 
remark,'' says Cobden, to whom it was reported, ** struck me as 
disclosing a secret instinct for a policy of war and isolation." 

" Lord Cowley," he says in another place, " who knows the 
Emperor so well, smiled at the idea which so generally prevails of 
his being always actuated by some clever Machiavellian scheme, 
when he is often only committing indiscretions from too much 
simplicity, and want of statesmanlike forethought He repeated 
the opinion which he had expressed before, that * it is not in him * 
to have any great plan for a political combination, extending into 
the future, and embracing all Europe.** 

Better ideas prevailed at last M. de Persigny had come over 
from London, to tell his master how hostile and dangerous was the 
state of opinion in England. For the first time in his experience, he 
said, he believed war to be possible, unless the Emperor took some 
step to remove the profound mistrust that agitated the English 
public The security of the throne, he went on to urge, depended 
on the English alliance being a reality. So long as there was a solid 
friendship between England and France, they need not care what 
might be in the mind of Russia, Austria, or Prussia. This was the 
course of reasoning which, in Cobden's opinion, finally decided the 
Emperor. In other words, Napoleon assented to the treaty, less 
because it was good for the French than because it would pacify the 
English. It was thd only available instrument for keeping the 
English alliance. 

M. Rouher presented his plan of a commercial treaty, together 
with sixty pages of illustrative reasoning upon it The whole was 
read to the Emperor ; he listened attentively through every page, 
approved it, and declared his intention of carrying it out He then 
produced a letter which he had prepared, addr^sed to M. Fould, and 
intended for publication, in which he announced his determination 
to enter upon a course of pacific improvement, to promote the 
industry of the country by cheapening transport, and so forth. 

The project was now disclosed to Count Walewski, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, and Cobden was invited to have an interview 
with him. Once more he went over the ground along which he had 
already led Fould, Rouher, and the Emperor. " 1 endeavoured," 
says Cobden, '^to remove his doubts and difficulties, and to fortify 
his courage against the Protectionist party, whose insignificance and 
powerlessness I demonstrated by comparing their small body with 
the immense population which was interested in the removal of 
commercial restrictions." The discussion with M. Walewski was 
followed by a second interview with the Emperor (December 21). 






<< Whilst we were in the midst of this familiar conversation, during 
which he smoked several cigarettes, the Empress entered the room, 
to whom I was introduced. She is a tall and graceful person, very 
amiable and gracious, but her features were not entirely free from 
an expression of thoughtfnlness, if not melancholy. The Emperor ii 
said by everybody to be very fascinating to those who come much in 
personal contact with him. I found him more attractive at this 
second audience than the first. His manner is very simple and 
natural. If there be any affectation, it is in a slight air of humility 
(< young ambition's ladder ')i which shows itself with consummate 
tact in his voice and gestures." 

The matter came officially before Lord Cowley in the form of a 
request from Count Walewski that he would ascertain the views and 
intentions of his Government Lord Cowley applied to Lord John 
Russell for official instructions to act, and in the course of the next 
month Cobden received his own instructions and powers. Mean- 
while not a day was lost, and he brought the same tact and unwearied 
energy to the settlement of the details of the Treaty, which he had 
employed in persuading this little group of important men to accept 
its principles and policy. There was one singular personage, who 
ought from his keen faculties, his grasp of the principles of modem 
progress, and his position, to have been the most important of all, 
but in whom his gifts have been nullified by want of that inde- 
scribable something which men call character and the spirit of 
conduct This was Prince Napoleon. Cobden had several con- 
versations with him, and came to the conclusion that few men in 
France had a more thorough mastery of economic questions. 

There were frequent interruptions, for, as Lord Palmerston once 
said. Napoleon's mind was as full of schemes as a warren is full of 
rabbits. Cobden was alarmed one day, for instance, by a story that 
the treaty of commerce was to be thrown aside in favour of a treaty 
of alliance for settling the affairs of Italy. Then the treaty of com- 
merce was not to be thrown aside, but a political treaty was to be 
tacked on to it. " It is possible," Cobden wrote to Mr. Gladstone 
(Jan. 7, 1860), ^ that the Emperor may think toe attach so much 
importance to the Treaty that he can make it a bribe to make us 
agree to something else. Much as I am interested in the success of 
the good work, I would not allow such a stipulation to be made. 
The Emperor has more necessity for our alliance than we have for 
his just now." When this disquieting project vanished, the Emperor 
wished to submit the draft of the Treaty to the Legislative Body, 
notwithstanding the feust that he had himself assured Cobden that the 
Legislative Body was irreconcilably hostile to every manner of Free 
Trade. 

After this there was one more fierce struggle at the council-table. 
M. Magne — a cannon-ball Protectionist, as Cobden described him ^ — 
and M. Troplong, insisted that at any rate the Emperor was bound 
by his word of honour to have an inquiry before he abolished the 
prohibitive system. The Emperor yielded, and hold a formal inquiry, 
which was limited to two days. Meanwhile, to show that he had no 
intention of drawing back, he sent to the Moniteur, what was for nine 
days a memorable document, the letter to M. Fould. This letter was 
an announcement, in shadowy general terms, of the coming change ; 
it had previously been submitted by the Emperor to Cobden, and at 
Cobden's suggestion some changes and additions had been made in 
it Yet, though Cobden thus was not only the inspirer of the Treaty, 
but actually put words and principles into the Emperor's mouth, one 
of the favourite charges against the Treaty, when it came before 
Parliament in England, was that it was the result of a policy of sub- 
servience. With noble indignation one member of the House of 
Commons asked whether the free Parliament of Britain had assembled 
only to register the decrees of a foreign despot 

In France the Emperor's letter excited intense excitement An 
eminent member of the English Parliament happened to be at the 
house of M. Thiers on the evening when the news of the Treaty was 
brought in, and he has described the sparkling fury of the great man 
at the Emperor^s new card. The Protectionists hastened to Paris and 
appointed a strong committee to sit en permanence. The feeling ?ras 
so violent that the greatest industrial personage in France told Cobden 
that his own nephew had refused to shake hands because he, the 

1 The phrase, however, wm not Oobden's, but was borrowed by him from a 
oooe famooi artlole in the Timet, towards the end of 18S2. 
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uncle, was a free trader. The Orleanists were disgusted that the 
Emperor should have the credit of doing a good thing, and Cobden 
heard one of the party declare, with much vehemence, at a dinner of 
the Political Economy Club, that to establish Free Trade in a country 
where public opinion was not ripe for it, was neither more nor less 
than gross oppression. Friends and foes, however, amid the hubbub 
of criticism, agreed in admiring the Emperor's courage. '' You may 
form some idea of the position,^ Cobden wrote to Mr. Qladstone, " if 
you will imagine yourself in England in 1820, before Mr. Huskisson 
began his innovations in our tariff, with this serious disadvantage on 
the side of the French Qovemment, that wlule the Protectionists 
have all the selfishness and timidity which characterized our 
* interests ' at that time, they arrogate to themselves an amount of 
social and political importance which our manufacturers never pre- 
tended to possess. ... It would hardly be possible to assemble five 
hundred persons together by any process of selection, and not find 
nine-tenths of them at least in favour of the present restrictive 
system." Only thirteen years before, as we have seen, Loms Philippe 
did not conceal from Cobden that the ironmasters and other protected 
interests commanded such an overwhelming majority in the Chamber, 
that it was utterly impossible to take a single step in the direction of 
Free Trade. Cobden had been warned from the first that the iron 
interest had powerful friends even within the walls of the imperial 
palace, and he felt this occult antagonism throughout the negotiation. 
The resistance to the Treaty grew stronger every hour. A hundred 
and twenty cotton-spinners assembled in the court-yard of the 
Minister of the Interior, tumultuously crying for an immediate 
interview. M. Thiers was said to be calling for an audience with 
the Emperor. The press teemed with articles and pamphlets, whose 
logic and temper betrayed the high pressure imder which they had 
been composed. In Manchester, meanwhile, the Emperor's letter 
had created an exultant excitement which had never been equalled 
since the day when Sir Robert Peel annoimced that he was about 
to repeal the Com Laws. The letter had appeared on a Sunday 
(January 15th), and at the great market which used to draw men from 
every part of that thriving district on Tuesdays, the French Emperor 
was ever3rwhere hailed as the best man in Europe. This intense 
satisfaction was due less to a desire for extended trade, than to the 
confidence that the Emperor intended peace, and had taken the most 
effectual means to make it permanent The English newspapers, 
which every morning for months past had been accusing the Emperor 
of every sinister quality in statesmanship, now turned round so 
handsomely that M. Baroche told Cobden he wished they could be 
forced to moderate their compliments, as such flattery made the 
Treaty more unpopular in France. 

A week after the publication of the letter, the Treaty was ready 
for execution, and the happy day arrived. The following is Cobden's 
entry in his journal : — 

^^Jan, 23. — Went to the Embassy at eight this morning, to revise 
for the last time the list of articles in the Treaty. At two o'clock 
the plenipotentiaries met at the Foreign Office, where the Treaty was 
read over by a clerk in French and English, after which it was duly 
signed and sealed. It is wanting four days only of three months 
since I had my first interview with the Emperor at St Cloud. The 
interval has been a period of almost incessant nervous irritation and 
excitement, owing to the delays and uncertainties which have con- 
stantly arisen. I can now understand not only the wisdom, but the 
benevolence of Talleyrand, when he counselled a young diplomatist 
not to he in earnest. However, the work is at last at an end, and I ' 
hope it will pave the way for a change in the relations between these 
two great neighbours by placing England and France in mutual 
commercial dependence on each other." 

Cobden's health had been so bad since his return to Paris in the 
middle of November, that the end of his business came none too 
soon. His throat and chest gave him incessant trouble, and the 
doctor urged a speedy flight to the lands of the sun. Lord Palmer- 
ston had written to him that ^^ the climate of Paris is perhaps better 
than that of London, but then the French physicians are less in the 
habit of curing their patients than ours are." From climate and 
physicians alike Cobden was eager to escape. As it happened, the 
work was not even yet quite at an end. Some small verbal loose- 
weie discovered in the Treaty. The negotiators had written 



English coke and coal, when they meant British, and harbour, when 
they meant shipping. It was re-written, and again signed, the 
signatures and seals from the old Treaty having been duly cut ofL 
This was on January 29. 

Surprise has often been expressed that a man of Cobden's strong 
Liberalism should have been not only so willing to co-operate with 
Louis Napoleon, but so unable to enter into the feelings of French- 
men towards a government which, besides being lawless and violent 
in its origin, persisted in stifling the press, corrupting the administra- 
tion, silencing the popular voice, and from time to time sending great 
batches of untried and often innocent men to obscure and miserable 
death at Cayenne. A story is told of an Englishman of reputation 
at this time saying to a group which surrounded him in a Parisian 
drawing-room : — " But surely under your present Government 
France is prosperous ; and surely you can do as you please." " Oh, 
dear, yes," said a bystander, " if we wish only to eat, drink, and 
make money, we can do exactly as we please.** It was said that 
Cobden thought too lightly of all those things, besides eating, drink- 
ing, and maMng money, which the best Frenchman might wish to do 
and ought to be esteemed and praised for wishing to do. One or 
two remarks may be made upon this interesting point 

In the first place, economists have often been apt to treat the 
political side of affairs as secondary to the material side. Turgot, 
and the whole school of which he is the greatest name, systematically 
assumed that the reforms which they sought should proceed from an 
absolute central power. It was one of the distinctions of the Saint 
Simonians, to whom Cobden's friend Chevalier belonged, that they 
held strongly that government is good for something, and that 
authority is an indispensable principle of modem societies. M. Laffitte, 
the admirable chief of another earnest sect of social reformers told 
an English traveller that he and his friends approved of the imperial 
rigime, Cobden's attitude, therefore, was in harmony with that of 
many able and disinterested men who had nothing to do with the 
imperialist party, but who conscientiously thought that the existing 
Government, notwithstanding its heavy drawbacks, was better than 
the anarchy of utopists, anarchists, and talkers, which it had super- 
seded, and that it had at least the merit of preserving an amount 
and kind of order in which the ideas of a better system might grow 
up. Events, in the opinion of the present writer, only confirmed 
what sound political judgment might have led men to expect — 
namely, that this was a grave miscalculation. Sedan and the Treaty 
of Frankfort proved it But if Cobden thought better of the Empire 
than it deserved, not a few good and high-minded Frenchmen erred 
with hiuL 

Our second remark, however, is that Cobden was probably as well 
aware as others of the evils and perils of the Empire. He was no 
blind believer in the Emperor, as his letters testify. It was not his 
tendency to believe blindly in any governments. But he always re- 
volted from the pharisaical censoriousness and most unseemly licence 
with which English journalists and others are accustomed to write 
about the rulers and the affairs of foreign nations. He always inclined 
to moral, no less than to a material, non-intervention in the domestic 
doings of dwu^ countries, and thought it right to observe and 
counsel a language of scrupulous decency towards a government 
in which the bulk of the French nation formally and deliberately 
acquiesced. 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 



HOLIDAT AND RETUBN TO PARIS. 



On the last day of January Cobden started for the south of France, 
and he remained there until the last week in March. He made 
Cannes his headquarters, and hoped for sunshine and warmth. 
Unluckily, cloudy skies and keen winds confirmed his opinion that, 
if we would moke sure of a second sunmier in the year, it cannot be 
had in Europe ; men must imitate the swallows and migrate into 
Africa. Cobden's elastic and joyful temperament, however, atoned 
for defects of climate, and his diary is a record of lively excursions 
and genial intercourse with friends. Among his companions were 
Bunsen, Henri Martin, Aries Dufour, Legony^, M^rim^ and 
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occasionally Lord Brougham. Those who have hecn accustomed to 
think of Cobden as wrapped np in tariffs and the vnlgaritieB of Par- 
liament might well be amazed at the eagerness with which he notes 
the house to which Rachel was brought to die, and the circumstances 
of her last hours ; at his enthusiasm for the fine landscapes ; at the 
sincerity of interest with which he listened for long hours while 
Bunsen talked to him about Egyptian antiquities, and read his 
latest successes in deciphering hieroglyphs. Every day brought to 
his curious and observant mind new stores of information, political, 
social, and industrial, and still he had interest left for gossip and 
trivialities that help such men across from one serious thought to 
another. 

On the 22nd of March he found himself once more in Paris. He 
had an interview with the Emperor, who asked him to accept a vase 
as a souvenir. " I hope it will be of small value,'' Cobden wrote in 
his journal. It may now be seen in the South Kensington Museum, 
whither Mrs. Cobden sent it shortly after her husband's death. 

A day or two after, Cobden returned to England. And here we 
may for a moment turn from his public activity to say so much as 
may be necessary about some of his private concerns. The subject is 
painful enough, just as it is painful even at this distance of time to 
think of Burke's genius being humiliated and impeded by the straits 
of embarrassed circumstances. So much publicity, however, was 
given to Cobden's affairs, partly by the spleen of political adversaries, 
and partly by the indiscretion of friends, that it is proper to describe 
the transaction of this period as it really was. A few lines fortu- 
nately will suffice. We have seen that of the sum raised in 1846 as a 
proof of the public gratitude for his services in the cause of Free 
Trade, the bulk had been employed in meeting the heavy losses 
incurred in Cobden's business, during the time when he was absorbed 
in the agitation against the Corn Laws. What happened to the 
balance which had been invested in the shares of the Illinois Central 
Railway, we have also seen. There was, moreover, the continued 
drain of the chief rent on the unhappy purchase of land at 
Manchester. The upshot was that after his return from the United 
States Cobden found his resources practicaUy exhausted, and his 
position had become extremely serious. 

Under these circumstances he applied to one of his oldest and most 
confidential friends in Manchester for aid and advice. What he 
sought was that a few men who could afford to wait for a return 
on their money, might be induced to buy the building land from 
him at a certain valuation, which should include some of that pro- 
spective value which he insisted on seeing in it In this letter he 
said to his friend, in words that will touch all who can think gently 
of a man for taking too little heed of his own interests, for the sake 
of the commonwealth : " My hair," he said, " has been growing grey 
latterly with the thoughts of what is to become of my children. If 
I were to consult my duty to them, I should withdraw bom Parlia- 
ment, and accept some public employment, by which I might earn 
2,000/. a year. The present Ministry have, through my friend Lord 

H , sounded me as to my willingness to take such an office. But 

I see the difficulty of justifying my withdrawal from Parliament at 
the present time. .... It is one of the miseries of a public man*s 
life that he must be liable under such circumstances to have his 
private troubles gibbeted before the whole world." * 

It is not necessary to follow the course of what followed. It was 
found that nothing effectual could be done with the land. So a little 
group of Cobden's most intimate friends took counsel together, and 
in the end a subscription was privately raised which amounted to the 
sum of 40,0002. The names of those who contributed to it, between 
ninety and a hundred persons in all, he never knew. He requested 
that a list might be given to him in a sealed cover. After his death 
the executors found the envelope in his desk, with the seal still 
unbroken. Such an endowment was a gracious and munificent 
testimonial to his devoted public spirit The fact that Cobden had 
•o richly earned the gift, made him, as it may make ua, none the lett 
sensible of the considerate liberality of the givers. 

1 To Mr, John Slagg. Sept 6, 1859. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE TARIFF. — THE FORTIFICATION BOHKMl. 

It is not necessary for us to follow the fortunes of the Treaty in 
England. They belong rather to our fiscal and parliamentary history, 
than to the biography of one of the negotiators. The Treaty was 
laid before Parliament by Lord John Russell, and its provisions were 
fully explained, along with the changes which the Government 
proposed in our fiscal system as a consequence of this Treaty, by Mr. 
Qladstone in a memorable speech (Feb. 10) which for lucidity and 
grasp has never been surpassed. He did not foiget to pay a just 
tribute to his absent colleague. '* Rare," said Mr. Qladstone, '^ is the 
privilege of any man who having fourteen years ago rendered to lus 
country one signal and splendid service, now again within the same 
brief span of life, decorated neither by rank nor title, bearing no 
mark to distinguish him from the people whom he serves, hm 
been permitted again to perform a great and memorable service to 
his country." 

The leader of the Opposition did not iiEdl far behind in civil words, 
while conveying in his compliment to Cobden a characteristic sneer 
at the hated Whigs ? Mr. Disraeli (Feb. 20) took credit for having 
recognized the great ability and the honourable and eminent poaitkm 
of the secret agent of the Treaty, long before they had been ie> 
cognized by those " sympathizing statesmen of whom he was some- 
how doomed never to be the colleague.'* But at the same time, he 
detected in the Treaty the idiosyncrasies of the negotiator : he saw 
the negotiator's strong personal convictions in the wanton sacrifice 
of so many sources of revenue ; he saw it in the light treatment of 
belligerent rights. 

Then the parliamentary battle began according to the well-known 
rules. Private secretaries rapidly hunted up the circumstances of 
Pitt's Commercial Treaty of 1786, and their chiefs set to work to 
show that the precedent had been accurately followed, or else, if they 
happened to sit on the other side of the House, that it had been most 
unreasonably departed from. Men whose intellectual position wan 
so strong as that of Sir James Graham and Earl Grey, protested 
against the policy of commercial treaties. One member, as I hare 
already mentioned, still happily alive and vocal, asked if it had 
come to this— that the free Parliament of England sat to register the 
decrees of the despot of France. There was the usual abundance of 
predictions, in which the barely possible was raised to the degree of 
probable or certain, and to which the only answer was that men were 
not bound to believe them. Th^ great authority from the city 
prophesied that there would be no permanent enlai*gement of our 
trade with France as a consequence of the Treaty. Mr. Disrseh 
declared that he had always strongly desired an impnovement of our 
commercial relations with France, and even if that improvement 
took the form of a commercial treaty he could endure it : but this 
was a bad treaty ; it was calculated to sow the seeds of discord and 
dissension between the two countries. Mr. Disraeli's chief in the 
House of Lords argued that the time was inopportune for a reduction 
of the sources of revenue ; and he pointed out that the Treaty 
admitted to France articles of vital importance for purposes of war, 
and the Government itself acted in other respects as if war were not 
improbable. Here Lord Derby made a point, as Cobden would hate 
been the first to admit The policy of 1860 was a double policy. 
The Treaity implied confidence in peace, while the estimates implied 
a strong expectation of war. If war were as near a contingency 
as the tone of some of the Ministers seemed to show, then the 
budget of 1860 was open to the criticism on the budget of 
18&3, the great peace budget which immediately preceded the 
Crimean War. 

After much skirmishing, the red debate came on in the Hooae of 
Commons, on a motion that it was not expedient to dimini«K the 
sources of revenue, nor to re-impose the income tax at a needlesslT 
high rate. The discussion extended over three nights, and at the end 
of it the division gave to the Government a mi^jority of 116. Mr. 
Gladstone had met happily enough the serious objections, as distin- 
guished from those which were invented in the usual way of paity 
businesa. Nothing, he said, was given to France which was of any 
Tilne to Qflb On the other hand, nothing was received f^om FruKt 
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except a measure by which that country conferred a benefit upon itselfl 
At a amall loes of revenue we had gained a great extension of trade. 
These propositions told with great weight against the theoretic objec- 
tion that a commercial treaty tends to mislead nations as to the true 
nature of the transaction. In any case this was an objection which 
was very little calculated to affect a body endowed with the rough 
and blunt intellectual temper of the House of Commons. 

On his arrival in London, meanwhile, at the beginning of April, 
Cobden found that the Qovemment had determined to send out a 
Commission to arrange the details of the tariff. The Commission was 
to consist of a chief and two official subordinates. The subordinates 
had already been named : one from the Board of Trade, and another 
from the Customs. The latter was represented by Mr. R. A. Ogilvie, 
tlie late Surveyor General of Customs, and the Board of Trade was 
represented by Mr. Louis Mallet, who speedily impressed Cobden, as 
the diaries show, by his strong intelligence and efficiency, and who 
afterwards became one of the most eminent advocates of Cobden's 
principles to be found among English statesmen. The Qovemment 
thought that it would be beneath Cobden' s dignity to accept the office 
of chief conmiissioner and to correspond with the Board of Trade, 
af ler having been a plenipotentiary and having corresponded with the 
Foreign Office. Cobden began to fear that the chief who might be 
appointed would not prove quite a man after his own heart, so, he 
says, "as I felt no concern whatever about the loss of dignity, I 
volunteered to come out to Paris myself as chief commissioner, and 
to sign the supplementary treaty as plenipotentiary when it is com- 
pleted. I am afraid I have undertaken a very difficult and tedious 
task. But having begun the good work, I must pursue it to the end, 
and probably I could not transfer it to other hands without damage 
to the cause." * 

L[i fact, it was clear that though the diplomatic or political part of 
the work had been effectually done, the more difficult conmiercial 
part still remained. The Treaty was hardly more than a rough and 
pro\'isional sketch. When it reached the Board of Trade the amaze- 
ment of tliat office was not altogether pleasurable, for a department is 
capable of self-love, and the officials privately felt that they had been 
made rather light of. It was soon perceived that from the point of 
view of their office the Treaty did not carry things far. In the first 
article the Emperor liad engaged that in no case should the duties on 
a long list of articles of British production and manufacture exceed 
thirty per cent This was to be the limit. But a duty of thirty per 
cent was nearly as bad as prohibition. All depended on the results 
of the thirteenth article. Article thirteen ran to the effect that the 
a^I valorem duties established within the limits fixed by the preceding 
articles should be converted into specific duties by a Supplementary 
Convention. 

If it appears absurd that Cobden should ever have been content 
with an arrangement that left the French with a possible protection 
sn hi^'^ as thirty per cent, we must recall the conditions of the case. 
Hitherto the system in France had been one of absolute prohibition. 
It was the s^'stcm of monopolies in all its perfection and complete- 
ness. Suddenly to break down this high wall of exclusion was 
politically impa%ible. To tell the great ironmasters, the cotton- 
f pinners, the woollen manufacturers, that they were to pass at a step 
from monopoly to free competition, would be to shake the very 
Throne. A duty in their favour of no more than ten per cent would 
have seemed a mockery to men who had been accustomed to command 
tlieir own prices. The Emperor dared not open the battle with a 
lower protection than thirty per cent. It was for ittd English 
Crovemment to have this brought down to as near ten per cent as 
they could. M. Rouher, who believed faithfully in free competition, 
hoped and intended that this process of beating down the great duty 
allowed by the terms of the Treaty should be effectively carried out 
Cobdeaknew much better than his critics how much remained to be 
done ; but then he trusted M. Rouher and the Emperor. This was 
the merit of his diplomacy, that he knew whom he could trust ; and 
he alwajTs felt that here, and not in perpetual suspicion, is the secret 
of effective and wise diplomacy, as distinguished from the policy of 
.dmft and war. The result showed in the present instance, that the 
Emperor and M. Rouher deserved his confidence. 

Cobden arrived in Paris on April 20th, and it was the 5th of 

i 2b M. amtiur. Afitil 14, 1860. 



November before his labours were concluded. They were of the 
most toilsome and fatiguing kind. 1 he circumstances were without 
precedent or example, and the whole course of procedure had to be 
created. When the English commissioners reached Paris, they foimd 
that the French Qovemment had agreed to refer the subject of the 
rates of duty to the Conseil Sup^rieur, a body rarely convoked, and 
consisting of the greatest commercial men in France. The Conseil 
SupMeur took evidence from French and English manufeu^turers 
and producers, as to the comparative cost of production in the two 
countries. Iron had been dealt with in the Treaty itself, and it was 
the only article on which the rate was there definitely fixed. All 
other articles were left open. What Cobden and his colleagues had 
to do was in the first instance to prepare the English witnesses, to 
collect and shape their evidence, and to have it carefully translated 
for the Conseil Sup^rieur. This tedious process lasted until the end 
of July. It was August before the sittings of the definitive Com- 
mission began. The business which Cobden and his two official 
colleagues had now to do was nothing less than to go through the 
whole list of British products and manufactures, and to prove in each 
case to the French Commissioners that from the circumstances of the 
special trade they ought to be content with a given duty. Every 
day at two o'clock the three Englishmen sat round a table in one of 
the saloons of the palace in the Quoi d'Orsoi, with about three times 
as many representatives of the hostile interests of France. The 
various products of British industry came up in turn. The French 
Commissioners cried for their import duty of thirty per cent. 
Cobden called for ten per cent Then the battle began. The English 
numbered no more than the Graces, while the French were as many 
as the Muses. The French, in strategical language, were close to 
their base of operations, for if they wanted more knowledge as to a 
given trade, there were men who were quite able and only too happy 
to supply it in the next street or in the anteroom. The Englishmen 
were dependent on the accident of the right man having come to 
Paris from home. They were obliged to represent all branches of 
industry, to master the important facts of a hundred special trades, 
to meet from their own secondhand knowledge, picked* up the 
evening before and digested in the forenoon, antagonists whose 
knowledge was personal and acquired by a life's experience. The 
enterprise called for .nothing less than the dexterity and pliancy of 
a first-rate advocate, united to the dogged industry of the compiler 
of a commercial encyclopaedia. Iron gave most trouble. Though 
the rate had been fixed in the Treaty, the classification of its 
descriptions remained. The ironmasters, Cobden told Mr. Bright, 
** are the landed interest of France. They constitute the pnctorian 
guards of monopoly. Almost everybody of rank and wealth is 
directly or indirectly interested in iron-works of some kind. 
Bankers, courtiers, authors (Thiers and St Marc Oirordin, to wit), 
bishops, and priests, are to be found in the ranks of the ironmasters. 
M Schneider — the Duke of Richmond of the interest — is one of the 
Commission sitting to try himself. The French witnesses, of course, 
all tell the old story of alarm and ruin, and discourse most feelingly 
of the misery which their work-people will suffer if their protection 
be withdrawn. .... I am transported back twenty years." 

Apart from the monotony of these proceedings, what to Cobden 
was harder to bear than tedium, was the dishonesty and bad faith of 
some of those with whom he had to deal. The more unscrupulous 
among the protectionists falsified the facts of their various trades, 
and played dishonest tricks with returns of cost, wages, and prices. 
On one occasion, a French commissioner, who had made himself the 
mouthpiece of the protectionists, tried to counter some demand of 
Cobden's by one of these fabrications. Cobden, worn out by the 
iteration of such shameless devices, could no longer contain himself, 
and in angry tones called out too crude a statement of the truth. 
But he was usually as long-suffering as he was tenacious. There was 
one member of the Commission on the French side whose conduct 
gave him constant encouragement and support Every day brought 
fresh proof of the ability, moral courage, sincerity, and good ffuth 
of M. Rouher. These are Cobden s own words, and he adds with 
enthusiasm that his name will go down to posterity as the Huskisson 
or Peel of France. No ordinary man could have effected in a 
twelvemonth changes which in England were spread over twenty 
yean. 
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The strain of the conflict and its preparation, both on Cobden and 
his colleagues, was very great The discussions at the Foreign Office 
usually lasted from two until six o'clock, when they went to dine. 
Later in the evening came laborious interviews with commercial 
experts from England, who brought tables, returns, extracts from 
ledgers. Commercial friends at home were apt to be impatient, and 
Cobden was obliged to write long letters of encouragement and 
exhortation. In the morning, after two or three hours devoted to 
correspondence and farther interviews, soon after eleven Cobden 
proceeded to the offices of the English commissioners in the Rue de 
rUniversit^, where his colleagues had already arranged the matter 
acquired in the previous evening. This they examined and discussed 
and prepared for the meeting at two o'clock, when the encounter was 
once more opened. 

Occasional relief was enjoyed in varied social intercourse. There 
were great official banquets with ministers of state, blazing with 
stars and decorations. There were the balls and receptions of the 
ministers' wives, where Cobden ungallantly noted that the number 
of handsome toilettes was more striking than the beauty of their 
wearers. He was taken one day to see the studio of Ary Scheffer ; 
and on another day he went with Clara Novello to visit Rossini at 
his villa at Passy. The composer's vivacity and cleverness pleased 
Cobden, and he was perhaps not displeased when the old man asked 
why the English were in a panic, and declared his indignation at 
such childishness in a great nation for whom he had all his life long 
felt the deepest respect One night at the table of Aries Dufour, 
Cobden met Enfantin, the head of the Saint Simonians, and the 
most wonderful and impressive figure in the history of modem 
enthusiasuL The party sat until midnight, talking over the question 
of a mutual limitation of the armaments of France and England, 
and all agreed that unless something were done to put a stop to this 
warlike rivalry, a conflict must inevitably break out. " ^you wovld 
preserve peace!* said Enfantin, amending the saying of the old 
world, ^ then prepare for peaceJ* 

Cobden was more than once a guest at the house of the Marquis 
de Boissy, and the more fsunous Marquise, better known as the 
Countess Quiccioli Cobden* s simple mind was surprised at the fact 
that, so fEur bora having lost caste by the notoriety of her relations 
with Lord Byron, the lady moved in the highest circles in Paris and 
was much sought after. The Marquis was a strong old Tory, 
vigorously opposed to Free Trade and every other reform ; he 
predicted that the Emperor's concessions to England would be his 
ruin ; confidently foretold a reign of terror for Italy, the death of 
Victor Emmanuel on the scaffold, and *' many other equally pleasant 
and probable events.** Cobden listened to all this nonsense with 
unruffled humour, as was his wont ; few men have ever been better 
able to suffer fools gladly. Only once he nearly broke down, when 
at a fete given by an American of high position to celebrate the 
Fourth of July, the host made a speech to French and English 
guests in that singularly bad taste which American orators so often 
think due to the mnjesty of their country. Cobden was always a 
missionary. At a dii:ner where most of the guests happened to be 
eminent surgeons and physicians, he tried hard to enlist them against 
vivisection as practised at the Veterinary College ; " but I am 
afraid," he says, '^that I did not meet with much success." He 
delighted in everything that extended his knowledge of men and 
cities. On the occasion of the Emperor's f6te (Aug. 15), he walked 
about the streets all the evening, and observing that the great 
thoroughfares were closed against carriages, and kept clear for the 
exclusive use of pedestrians from seven until ten, he marks that 
'* such consideration would not have been shown to the masses at the 
expense of the rich and luxurious classes in England." 

A break in the tedium of his work, but perhaps a break of doubtfrd 
refreshment, is mentioned in a letter to his friend Mr. Hargreaves : — 
^ For the last three days," he says, ^ I have been attending the de- 
bates in the Corps L^gLslatif on the Treaty. The scene reminded me 
of our own old doings in the House of Commons twenty years ago. 
The protectionists were very savage. Being recognized in the 
strangers' tribune, I became the object of attack and defence. It was 
really the old thing over again. As I was leaving the house in a 
shower of rain, one of the members who avowed himself a pro- 
^Mtioniat, offered me his umbrella, and he remarked, ' If we had been 



still under the constitutional r^me, yovr Treaty would nerw haif^ 
passed. Not twenty-five memben of the Chamber would hav* besm 
for it'" 1 

Of one or two of the most important of Cobdai's canvewatiuM, it 
is worth while to transcribe the reports from his own joumaL Oi 
March S5 he met Count Persigny, who was then on oae of his 
frequent visits from Albert Gate to Paris. 

" He expressed himself," sajrs Cobden, ^ in strong terms to am vpcm 
the subject of the present system of government in France ; says the 
Emperor has no independent responsible ministers ; that he governs, 
himself, in the minutest details of administration ; that he baa been 
gradually more and more assuming to himself all the powers ol the 
State ; that for two years after the formation of the Imperial govern- 
ment there were men in his Cabinet, such as Drouyn de I'Huys, St 
Amaud, and himself (Persigny), who exercised an independent judg- 
ment on his projects, and that he was then willing to yield to the 
advice and arguments of his council, but that latterly he had been 
accustomed to act upon his own impulse, or only to coaault one of 
his Ministers; that his Cabinet frequently found deereea m the 
Monitewr of which they had never heard, and that this habit of secret 
and personal management opened the door to all kinds of intrigues, 
and gave the opportunity for unworthy individuals, male and female, 
to exercise an irresponsible and improper influence over the acts of 
the Emperor. He blamed M. Fould for having encouraged and 
flattered the Emperor into this habit of ruling by his personal will, 
independent of his Ministers, by which he was bringing great danger 
on his djmasty ; that he had not the genius of the first Napoleon, to 
whom his flatterers compared him, or his mastery of details ; and 
that in attempting to interfere with everything, nothing was prc^periy 
superintended. That he (Count de P.) was very unhappy at this 
state of things ; that he had been for some years remonstrating against 
it ; that he was now penning another memorial on the subject, a 
rough copy of which he had in his pocket ; and that if he failed to 
effect the desired reform, he should retire from the service of the 
Emperor, and withdraw altogether from public life ; that he was 
entitled to a salary of 1,2002. a year as senator, or to a pension of 
4,000iL a year as privy councillor ; that he should not accept either, 
but would gather together his small private fortune and retire upon 
that" 

^ April 26. — Called on M. Herbet, the Chairman of the French 
commission for arranging the details of the Treaty. M. Herbet had 
been six years Consul at London. In the course of conversation he 
remarked good-humouredly upon the aristocratic manners of the 
English people. When he went first to London he was a junior 
cUtachi to the Embassy, and he was then a welcome guest at the 
tables of the great ; but when he was appointed Consul-general, with 
important duties and 40,000 francs per annum, he was no longer 
comme il faut, and found himself hardly worthy to be the goest of 
our principal merchants. 

** June 8. — Called on Prince Napoleon, who in the course of con- 
versation described the state of the relations between the governments 
of England and France as being very unsatisfactory ; * lee choeee vctU 
maV He alluded to the danger of our constantly arming in lt»*gl* n ' ^ 
the uneasiness which it gave to the people, and the tendency which 
it had by the burden of taxation that it laid on them, to reconcile the 
English to a war as the only means of getting rid of the eviL He 
complained of the vacillating conduct of our Government in its 
foreign relations ; that it never seemed to know its own mind, which 
was constantly liable to be influenced by the state of opinion in 
England and by the majority of the House of Commons. He alluded 
to the question of the annexation of Savoy, and remarked that our 
Qovemment knew that it was inevitable ; Uiat he had himM»lf told 
Lord Cowley that it was absolutely necessary for the satisfaction of 
the French people, who required some return for the sacrifices they 
had made for the independence of Italy. He spoke of onr Tovy 
party as being just as hostile to the Bonapartes as were their pie- 
decessors of the time of the first Elmpire ; that some of the Whig 
party were of a similar character. He mentioned Lord Clarendon as 
being a 'thorough aristocrat,' who had told him that Bright and 
myself were a couple of fools who thought of converting England 
into a Republic. 

^ U WiUmm Harfrmm. Ifaj|,18a0. 
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^J%me 10. — In consequence of a letter which I received firom 
Prince Napoleon's Secretary, I called at the Palais Royal to-day, and 
had 8 conversation with the Prince. He said that the political 
relations of the two countries were very far from being in a satis- 
factory state ; that he feared the Austrians were going to interfere in 
Naples ; that he suspected they were encouraged by the confidence 
they had in the support of our Court and the Prince Consort, and 
that the English Qovemment would not join France in preventing 
it The consequence might be that the Piedmontese would interfere 
also, and a war would be the consequence which would compel 
France to take a part, or else allow the Austrians to march to Turin, 
which they would certainly do if they had not a French army to 
oppose them ; that Ehgland might avert this by undertaking with 
her fleet to prevent an expedition from leaving Trieste ; that no 
bloodshed could arise ; and that the least England could do would 
be to assist France in maintaining the principle of non-intervention. 
He dreaded the complications that would arise, and feared that it 
might lead to a rupture between France and England. 

" He then said he was about to mention a delic&te matter, and he 
foggested that I ought to be appointed Ambassador to France ; that 
this would do more than anything besides to cement the good 
relations between the two countries. As this was said with a good 
deal of emphasis, and appeared to be the communication he had in 
view when he sent for me, I replied, with equal emphasis, * Impos- 
sible ! you really do not understand us in England ! ' I then 
explained exactly my position towards Lord Cowley ; that I had 
from the first been only an interloper on his domain ; that he had 
acted with great magnanimity in tolerating my intrusion ; that a man 
of narrow mind would have resented it, and that I felt much indebted 
to him for his tolerance of me, etcetera. The Prince remarked that 
a man of first-rate capacity ought to have resented it, and either have 
given up his poet altogether to me, or to have resisted my encroach- 
ment on his functions. I remarked that Lord Cowley had frankly 
owned that I had superior knowledge to himself on questions of a 
commercial or economical character, and that, considering how much 
they had been my study, it was not derogatory to him to grant me 
precedence in my own specialty. I begged him to say no more upon 
the subject 

^JufM 14.— To-day a fSte-day at Paris, a holiday, a review, flags, 
and illuminations. The Emperor was well received by the populace 
on his way fi^m the railway to the Tuileries, and in going and 
eoming fit)m the Champs de Mars, where he passed in review upwards 
of 50,000 troops and national guards. The occasion of these demon- 
strations was the celebration of the annexation of Savoy and Nice to 
France. An acquisition of more territory is as popular with the 
masses here and in the United States (and would be in England if 
we had anything but the sea for our frontier), as in ancient times it 
was with despots and conquerors. The world is governed by the 
force of traditions, after they have lost by the change of time and 
circumstances all relation to the existing state of human affiairs. 
It is only by the greater diflfusion of knowledge in the science of 
political economy, that men will cease to covet their neighbour's 
land, from the conviction that they may possess themselves of all 
that it produces by a much cheaper, as well as honester, process than 
by war and conquest. But until this time arrives, we do not 
insoie ourselves against the conquering propensities of despotic 
sovereigns by transferring the supreme power to the masses of the 
people. 

" July 16.~Called on Lord Cowley, and referring to a suggestion 
which he and M. Rouher had made that I should seek an audience 
with the Emperor, in order to strengthen his free-trade tendencies by 
my conversation with him, I alluded to the warlike preparations 
which had lately been going on in England, and confessed a re- 
pognance to meeting the Emperor, to whom I had promised last 
November that if he entered on the path of Free-trade without 
reserve, it would be accepted by the English people as a proof that 
he meditated a policy of peace. Yet in the midst of my labours upon 
the details of the French tariff, in which I had every day found 
greater proofr of the honest intentions of the French Government, I 
observed a constant increase in the military preparations in England, 
which eompletely falsified my promises to the Emperor. And now 
we wen daily threatened with a proposal for a lai^e outlay for 



fortifications. I added that, if the latter scheme were announced, 
I diould feel disinclined again to see the Emperor." 

It was not long before the proposal was launched, and Cobden was 
perfectly prepared for it The momentous subject of military ex- 
penditure had in truth divided Cobden*s active interest with the 
Treaty since the beginning of the year. It had been incessantly in 
his mind, harassing and afflicting him. If he had been capable of 
fedtering or despondency, it would have unnerved him for the difficult 
contest which he was every day waging. The financial arrangements 
connected with the Treaty itself, had not been carried through 
Parliament very smoothly. The episode of the Paper duties in the 
House of Lords was a curious interruption to serious business. Lord 
John Russell had brought in a Reform BiU, but the Prime Minister 
was notoriously hostile to it, and the Parliament was thoroughly 
Pahnerstonian at heart. It was a session of confusion and cross 
purposes '^ The House of Commons is an uncertain sea,^ wrote one 
of the most competent observers to Cobden, '* soon up with any shift 
of the wind. It got disorganized by the proposed Reform Bill 
Members were determined not to pass it, yet they dared not commit 
themselves to a vote against it Delay became the watchword, and 
nothing was passed lest the road should be cleared for the Reform 
BilL Every day the House fell deeper into disorganization, and it 
seemed unable to recover its balance." 

In the spring and summer, the feeling in England against France 
had become more and more deeply coloured with suspicion and 
alarm. It had approached what an eminent correspondent of 
Cobden's called a ** maniacal alarm." There was in this country, 
he was told, " such a resolute and one-sided determination to throw 
all responsibility on our neighbours, to presume the worst, to 
construe everything in that sense, to take credit for perfect blame- 
lessness, as mere argument cannot surmount*' It was observed by 
one who was himself a churchman, that among the most active 
promoters of the panic and the necessity for immediate preparation 
were the country clergy. A fsunous bishop went about telling a 
story of a Frenchman who had told him that he knew the Emperor's 
mind to be quite undecided whether to work with England for 
liberty, or to work against England for absolutism, beginning the 
work with an invasion. The annexation of Savoy had khidled a fire 
in England which a breath of air might blow into a conflagration. 

The experts in foreign politics surpassed themselves in the 
elaborateness of their ignorance. One peer who had actually been 
minister for foreign affairs, gravely argued that if the annexation of 
Savoy should take place, the formation of a strong kingdom in the 
north of Italy would not be feasible, as that kingdom would be open 
at both extremities, by the Alps to Fiance, and by the Mincio to 
Austria. The newspapers and debates teemed with foolish jargon 
of this kind. It is like a return to the light of day to come upon 
that short but most pithy speech (Mar. 2, 1860), in which the orator 
said that he did not want the Qovemment to give the slightest 
countenance to the project of annexation, but, he exclaimed in a 
memorable phrase, " Perish Savoy — though Savoy will not perish 
and will not suffer — rather than the Qovemment of England should 
be involved in enmity with the Qovemment and people of France in 
a matter in which we have no concern whatever.'' 

Unfortunately, Ministers share 1 the common panic Loid 
Palmerston had, until the winter of 1859, been the partisan of the 
French Empire. He had been so ready to recognize it, that his 
haste involved him in a quarrel with his colleagues and the Court 
He was the minister of that generation who, more than any other, 
had shown penetration and courage enough firmly to withstand the 
Qermanism which Prince Albert, in natural accordance with his 
education and earliest sympathies, had brought into the palace. He 
had come into power in 1859, mainly because the people expected 
him to stand by the Emperor in the emancipation of Itidy. Bat in 
the winter of 1859 he wrote a letter to Lord John Russell, then the 
Foreign Secretary, saying that though until lately he had strong 
confidence in the fair intentions of the Emperor towards England, 
yet he now began to suspect that the intention of avenging Waterloo 
had only lain dormant '* Ton may rely upon it," he said to the 
Duke of Somerset, '* that at the bottom of his heart there rankles a 
deep and inextinguishable desire to humble and punish England." ' 

1 Athl^B L{f$ of Lord PidmenUm. 
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Later tlian this, at the beginning of I860, it ifi true that he admitted 
that although the Emperor differed from us about certain conditions, 
and the interpretation of certain conditions of the treaty of peace 
with Russia, yet the points in dispute were settled substantially in 
conformity with our riews. *' There is no ground," he said, "for 
imputing to him bad faith in his conduct towards us as allies.*' 
Notwithstanding this, the imputation of bad faith as a future 
possibility lay persistently in men's minds. Lord Pahnerston's 
apprehensions were shared by all the other members of his Qovem- 
ment, save two ; they were echoed in the reverberations of ten 
thousand leading articles ; and they were eagerly seized by a public 
which seems to be never so happy as when it is conjuring up dangers 
in which it only half believes. 

Lord John Russell wrote a characteristic note to Cobden (July 3), 
announcing a formal notification of an article which prolonged the 
labours of the commission until November 1. "I hope," Loid John 
Russell proceeds, " that long before that time arrives, you will have 
completed your glorious work, and laid the foundations of such an 
intertwining of relations between England and France that it will 
not be easy to separate them. It is curious and amusing to me, who 
remember how Huskisson was run down for proposing a duty on 
silk ^oods so low as 30 per cent, to hear the protectionists abuse 
France for not having a much lower duty. My belief is that 16 per 
cent, will protect their chief manufactures. In the meantime I wish 
to see this tight little island made almost impregnable. It is the 
sole seat of freedom in Europe which can resist a powerful despot, 
and I am for ' civil and religious liberty all over the world.' " 

There was one powerful man in the Cabinet who did his best to 
stem the dangerous tide. But though in the session of 1860 Mr. 
Gladstone had delighted the House and the country by the eloquence 
and the mastery of his budget speech of February, and by the consum- 
mate skill with which he conducted his case in the debates that 
followed, yet he was a long way from the commanding eminence at 
which he arrived afterwards when Lord Palmerston's place in the 
popular imagination became empty. If he had left Lord Palmerston's 
Government, the effect would perhaps hardly have been greater than 
it was when he left the Government of Sir Robert Peel in 1845, or 
that of Lord Palmerston liimself in 1855. But the struggle in the 
fnnim of his own conscience was long and severe. He felt all the 
weakness of the evidence by which his colleagues justified the urgency 
of their suspicions and the necessity for preparation. He revolted 
from the frank irrationality of the common panicmonger of the street 
snd the newspaper. As a thrifty steward he groaned over the foolish 
profusion witii which he saw his masters flinging money out of the 
window. He was in very frequent correspondence with Cobden, and 
Cobden brought to bear upon him all his powers of persuasion, sup- 
ported by a Strong and accurate knowledge of all that the French 
Government had to ahow in defence of their own innocence. It is 
hardly too much to say that Cobden at this time subjected Mr. 
Gladstone to the same intense intellectual and moral pressure to 
which he had subjected Peel fifteen years before. But the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in the sp^t of Lord Palmerston's appeal to Cobden 
himself to come within the citadel, decided that he could do more 
good by remaining in the Government than by leaving it At the 
dose of the sessionf marked as it had been by more dazzling proofs 
than his career had ever furnished before of eloquence and intellectual 
pr»wer, his position in Parliament and the country was certainly 
weaker than it had been six months ago. 

Odbden at least was no harsh judge. At the beginning of the year, 
when writing to Mr. Bright about the Treaty, he had said, "I have 
told you before that Gladstone has shown much heart in this business 

He has a strong aversion to the waste of money on our 

armaments. He has no class feeling about the Services. He has 
much more of our sympathies. It is a pity you cannot avoid hurting 
his convictions by such sallies as [ — sally not now worth reproduc- 
ing] . . He has more in common with you and me than any other 
man of his power in Britain." And later in the year, '' I agree with 
vou that Gladstone overworks himsell But I suspect that he has a 
iscience wliich is at times a troublesome partner for a cabinet 
niater. I make allowances for him, for I have never yet been able 
dei»e to my own aatiBfaction how far a man with a view to utility 
g^t to allow himself to be mei^ed in a body of men called a 



government, or how far he should preserve lus individuality. If he 
goes into a government at all, he must make up lus mind sometimeB 
to compromise with lus own convictions for a time, and at all events 
to be overborne by a minority of his colleagues." 

Meanwhile, the Government insLsted on what they regarded as the 
policy of security. On July 10, Cobden wrote to Lord Palmerston a 
long letter, calmly and earnestly urging reasons against a new scheme 
of defensive armaments. He began with a few words about the 
Treaty, and the date at which they might expect to end their labours. 
The Treaty, he said, had been the engrossing task of the French 
Government for the last eight months, and M. Rouher was then fore- 
going his autumn holidays in order complete the work. Cobden then 
goes on : — 

" The systematic and resolute manner in which these reforms have 
been entered upon leave me no reason to doubt that the Government 
contemplate a complete revolution in their, economical policy, which 
will lead to an early and large increase in the commercial intercourse 
of the two countries, and to an amelioration of their social and 
political relations. - Now it is evident that this is a very different 
prospect from that which is generally entertained in England, where 
the public mind has been systematically misled, apparently with the 
design of effecting some temporary and sinister object The extra- 
ordinary military and warlike displays of the last few months in 
England have also tended to diminish the hopes which were at first 
entertained in connexion with the Treaty. And this state of dis- 
couragement in the public mind has been increased by the rumour 
that it is the intention of the Government to propose a large increase 
to our permanent defences. For as this will be to commit ourselvejt 
to a future and somewhat remote expenditure, rather than to provide 
against a present danger, it would be tantamount to a declaration on 
the part of the Government that they have no faith in any ultimate 
advantages from the Treaty. 

*' It is on this point that I am more immediately led to address 
you. It seems to me that the two questions are intimately con- 
nected ; and I venture to suggest that in fairness to the public and 
to Parliament, as well as to the Government itself^ the result of our 
n^otiations here should be known, before the country is pledged to 
a further large outlay for defensive armaments. Let it be understood 
that I ask merely for the delay of a few months ; and I ask this on 
the groimd that there is not only a general ignorance in England as 
to what the value of the Treaty is likely to be (for it cannot be 
known even to myself until the French tariff is ready for publica- 
tion), but that a widespread suspicion has been created ihat the 
Frelich Government is playing an un candid part in the negotiations. 
Should the Treaty prove as unsatisfactory in its details as is predicted 
by those who are urging us to an increase of our warlike preparations, 
I shall have nothing to say in opposition to such a policy. But if^ as 
I expect, the French Government should take but a single step from 
their prohibitive system to a tariff more liberal than that of the 
Zollverein or the United States, then I think the public mind in 
England will undergo a considerable change as to the prospects fA 
peace with our great neighbour ; and it is doubtful whether the 
country would, on the very eve of such a change, subject itself to 
increased burdens in anticipation of a rupture with its new customer. 
All I desire is that it should be allowed a choice when in pos acs s i oii 
of a full knowledge of these circumstances. 

*' There is another reason why I am induced to press this subject 
on your attention. It has been evident to me from the first that 
political considerations entered more largely than thoae of an 
economical kind into the motives which induced the Emperor to 
embark at this time on the career of Commercial Reform. Doubtless 
he was satisfied that this new policy would be ultimately advantage- 
ous to his people ; but there was no necessity for imm^iate action, 
and, considering the great derangement of powerful interests, and 
the large amount of opposition and unpopularity involved in the 
change, there was nothing which invited one even so bold as himself 
to enter prematurely upon the task. His immediate objects were to 
strengthen the friendly relations of the French and English peoples, 
and to give the world an assurance that he did not contemplate a 
career of war and conquest And I did not hesitate to assure him 
and his most influential advisers that nothing would be so cordiaUj 
accepted by the English people, as a proof of his pacific intentioo* 
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towards them, as the adoption without reserve of a liberal commercial 
policy. 

*' It will be readily perceived that if^ in addition to all that has 
been done, the Qoveniment should announce a great scheme of 
defensive armaments, and thus before my labours at« completed, 
discredit by anticipation the political value of the Treaty, it will con* 
siderably weaken my position here. Bear in mind that the duties are 
not yet finally settled on any of the articles of the French tariff^ every 
item of which has to be discussed and arranged by the plenipotenti- 
aries, between the extreme rates of five and twenty per cent. I do 
not allege that the French Gtoremment will be led by the hostile 
bearing of England to adopt a system of retaliation in the terms of 
the Treaty. But in the important discussions on the details of the 
French Uaiff (and it is wholly a question of details), I shall be placed 
in a very disadvantageous position, and shall find myself deprived of 
those arguments with which I most successfully urged the adoption 
of the Free Trade policy, if in the meantime the present Government 
commits itself, and, what is still more important in the sight of 
France, if it be allowed to commit the Free Trade and popular party 
in England, to a permanent attitude of hostility and mistrust" 

The answer to this weighty remonstrance was forthcoming a week 
after Cobden wrote it, and it came through the House of Commons. 
On July 23 Lord Pahnerston made his speech. He introduced a 
resolution for constructing works for the defence of certain royal 
dockyards and arsenals, Dover and Portland, and for erecting a 
central arsenal. After speaking in general language of the horizon 
being darkened by clouds that betokened the possibility of a tempest, 
Lord Palmeraton proceeded : — ** The Committee of course knows that 
in the main I am speaking of our immediate neighbours across the 
Channel, and there is no use in disguising it. It is in no unfriendly 
spirit that I am speaking. No one has any right to take offence at 
considerations and reflections which are purely founded upon the 
principles of self-defence." He admitted that he hoped much from 
the Treaty, but a treaty was a frail defence. It would be folly to 
rely on its future effects, so long as our sea frontier was vulnerable. 
There were, moreover, circumstances in the state of Eurox)e leading 
us to think that we might soon have to defend ourselves from attack. 
France had an army of 600,000 ; of these 400,000 were actually 
under anns, and the remainder could be called into the ranks in a 
fortnight He did not mean to say that such a host was raised for 
the deliberate purpose of aggression, but still the possession of power 
to aggress frequently inspires the will to aggress. It was not only 
the army that suggested these apprehensions. The navy, too, had 
been greatly strengthened, so that our neighbours would have the 
means of transporting within a very few hours a large and formidable 
body of troops to our shores. 

Cobden's plea in reply to all this had been given by anticipation, 
in a postscript to the letter from which I have already quoted. ^ I 
am of course writing,'* he had said, ^ with the conviction that France 
has done nothing in the way of warlike preparations to justify our 
demonstrations in England. I have had good opportunities of 
satisfying myself that the most monstrous exaggerations have been 
cnirent in England respecting the naval strength of this country.** 
And this was quite true. Cobden had taken as much trouble as the 
mponaible head of a department, or much more perhaps, to find out 
from visits to Nantes and elsewhere, as well as from constant conver- 
sations with the French authorities and the English naval cUtachlf 
whether any real change in the proportion between the imperial 
navy and our own was taking place. He had satisfied himaelf that 
there was no evidence whatever of the alleged change. 

Lord Palmerston seems to have handed Cobdeu's letter to Lord 
John Russell, who wrote in reply : — 

« J«/y 31, 1800. 

**• Mt diab Ma. Cobden, — I infer fr^m your last letter that you 
think the plan for fortifications will interfere with the arrangements 
of the Commercial Treaty. I cannot understand this. The Emperor 
wishes to defend France ; he completes Cherbourg ; he adopts a 
peace army of 600,000 men. Not a word of complaint We add to 
oai navy, and propose to fortify the arsenals where they are built 
and repaired. We are accused immediately of warlike intentions. 
la it to be deliberatdy said that France may be armed, but that we 



should be unarmed ? Belgium, Antwerp, Dover, Portsmouth, would 
in that case soon fall into French possession. 

'^I am anxious for the completion of the Commercial Treaty. 
But I cannot consent to place my country at the mercy of France. — 
I remain, yours very trulyi 

^ J. RuSSBLIi." 

To this Cobden replied (Aug. 2, 1860) with an emphatic statement^ 
which he often repeated in various forms, but which those who 
accuse him of wishing for peace at any price carefully overlook : — 

'*Mt deab Lord John Russell,— So hi 9ml from wishing that 
' we should be unarmed,' and so little am I disposed to ' place my 
country at the mercy of France' (to quote the language of your 
note), that / would, if neceuary, spend ant hundrtd milliani sterling to 
maintain an irretistible superiority over France at sea, 1 had satisfied 
myself that we were in this position of security, and that there was 
no foundation for the reports of the sudden or unusual increase of 
the French navy {before I addressed my letter to Lord Palmerstoii. 

Recollect that we had voted for our armaments for this year 

nearly 30,000,0002., before the fortification plan was proposed. I do 
not see any limit to the future expenditure if, when a further increabd 
is objected to, every existing provision is to be ignored, and we are 
met with the answer that, unless the additional outlay be agreed to, 
we shall be unarmed." 

Cn the same day on which Cobden wrote in this way, Mr, Bright, 
in a speech of the highest power and sagacity, had shown equally 
clearly that it was not the policy of security which he opposed, but 
the mistaken means of carrying it out After illustrating the almost 
daily advances that were taking place in the engines of war, Mr. 
Bright said : — " I am one of those who believe that at a time like 
this, when these remarkable changes are taking place, . . . the course 
of an honest and economic government should be to go on slowly, 
cautiously, and inquiringly, and not commit themselves to a vast 
expenditure which twelve month's experience may show to be of no 
value at alL" 

If it was answered that the occasion was urgent, then Cobden's 
rejoinder by anticipation in his letter to Lord Palmerston was 
perfectly good, namely, that the expenditure on fortifications was 
remote and spread over a number of years, and therefore could hardly 
be designed to meet an immediate and pressing danger. Lord 
Palmerston's speech we now see, at the distance of a score of years, 
to have been a dangerous provocation to Napoleon instantly to make 
the very descent for which we declared ourselves to be unprepareiL 
If Napoleon had really cherished the bitter design of avenging 
Waterloo, of which Lord Palmerston suspected him, he would nut 
have waited for the completion of the fortifications. The effect in 
Paris was what Cobden had foreseen, as the entries in his journals 
testify. 

** July 25. — Called on Lord Cowley, and in the course of conversation 
expressed my disapproval of Lord Palmerston's project for fortifying 
the British coasts at the expense of ten or twelve millions sterling. 
I also censured the tone of his speech in alluding to France as the 
probable aggressor upon England. The scheme and the speech were 
a mockery and insult to me, whilst engaged in framing the Treaty of 
Commerce ; and I frankly avowed that if I had not my heart m the 
business in which I was engaged here, I would return home and do 
the utmost in my power to destroy the Ministry, and thus prevent it 
from committing the popular party to the policy of the present 
Covemment He admitted that Lord Palmerston's speech was 
injudicious in having alluded so exclusively to the danger to be 
apprehended from France. 

*^July 26. — Lord Palmerston's speech in the House of C!ommoDS 
has produced considerable emotion in the political circles of Paris. 
The proposal to spend nine millions on fortifications has occasione*! 
less offence than the speech which accompanied it, wherein he directeii 
the apprehensions of the country towards France exclusively as the 
source of our danger of attack and invasion. People speak of it as 
an indication that our Court and aristocracy are inclined to renew 
the policy of 1792, by forming another coalition in opposition to 
France. They say that the inspiration of our policy in arming and 
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fortifying comes firom Berlin and BnuselB through the Britiflh 
Court 

*^July 28. — Dined with Mr. P and a party at the reatanrant 

of Philippe. M. Chevalier, one of the company, told me a curiona 
ftory about a recent interview between M. Thouvenel, the French 
Foreign Minister, and Lord Cowley. The latter, after confessing 
some perplexity in making the communication, informed the former 
that Lord Palmerston had obtained from some person in the secret a 
copy of the plan of the Emperor for seizing on London ! He had 
also procured from a similar source the information that the Emperor 
had entered into an arrangement with Cavour, by which France was 
to secure a further aggrandizement of territory. Both stories were 
received as laughably untrue. M. Chevalier says there are cheoalieru 
d'industrie who manufacture these marvellous stories, and sell them 
to newspapers or credulous statesmen. Both the above canardi had, 
he said, been sold to Lord Palmerston and by him been transferred 
to his colleagues of the Cabinet 

^August 2, — In a conversation with M. Rouher, the Minister of 
Commerce, he related to me the incident, mentioned previously by 
M. Chevalier, of Lord Cowley having called on M. Thouvenel, the 
Foreign Minister, to ask for an explanation respecting a secret treaty 
alleged to have been entered into by France and Sardinia, by which 
the latter was to be allowed to annex the whole of the Italian States 
on the condition of ceding to the French Emperor another slice of 
territory. He described in a graphic way the embarrassment of the 
British envoy in disclosing the delicate object of his visit; how, 
after many shrugs and wry faces, and sundry exhortations from the 
French Minister, he at last revealed the secret ; how this was followed 
by an earnest disavowal, on the personal honour of M. Thouvenel, 
upon which, after many fresh protestations of regret and perplexity, 
Lord Cowley produced from his pocket a copy of the Treaty, which 
he handed to the French Minister, who thereupon laughed heartily, 
aad assured him that it was not worth the paper on which it was 
written, and that in fact the English Government had been the victim 
of a yery clumsy hoax. 

^ M. Rouher spoke in indignant terms of the speech lately delivered 
by Lord Palmerston in the House of Commons when introducing 
the measure for fortifying the naval arsenals, in which he founded 
his scheme entirely upon the danger to be apprehended from France. 
He characterized the policy of our Cabinet as a pitiful truckling to 
the popular passions of the moment, /or the sole object of securing 
a majority in Parliament, in disregard of the interests of commerce 
and civilization and the higher duties of statesmanship. . He spoke 
at some length and with much eloquence on tlus subject, and re- 
marked that he regretted there was not a tribune in France from 
which he could speak for half an hour in answer to Lord Palmerston. 
He said that this speech had increased the difficulties of the French 
Qovemment in carrying out liberally the terms of the Treaty, for it 
deprived them of the argument that it would ameliorate the moral 
and political relations of the two countries. He denied the truth of 
Lord Palmerston's assertion that the French navy had been unduly 
increased. Alluding to the letter which the Emperor had written 
to Count Persigny in consequence of Lord Palmerston's speech, he 
remarked that it had wounded the susceptibilities of the French 
people, who dislike to see their sovereign treat with so much con- 
sideration, and so much on the footing of equality, a statesman who 
had recently offered so many insults to France. I hear from many 
otlier quarters that the Emperor's letter has hurt the self-love of 
all classes of the French people. It is a significant fact that it has 
not been published in the Moniteur. 

" August 27. — Called on M. Bouher in the morning and had some 
conversation on the subject of our proposed arrangements for 
completing the French tarifiL He mentioned that he had been 
speaking to Lord Clarendon upon the language use by Lord 
Palmerston in the House of Commons, and had censured the levity 
with which he had for mere momentary objects in the House 
embittered the relations of the two countries and endangered their 
peace. He observed that the conduct of Lord Palmerston had added 
immensely to the difficulties of the French government in carrying 
out the details of the Treaty, for it had cut from under their feet the 
political grounds on which they had justified themselves to the in- 
fluential members of the protectionist party, who now taunted him 



with having fiuled to secure the English alliance by the Free-Trade 
concessions. He said that the Emperor's letter to M. Persigny wis 
not intended for publication, but that the Emperor waa importimed 
by the latter to allow it to be given to the world. 

*^ August 31. — Called on Prince Napoleon, who informed me he 
was going shortly on a visit to England, where he would study our 
agriculture, and travel into Scotland as far as Inverness. I hoped he 
would visit Manchester and Liverpool, and make a speech on the 
Commercial Treaty. He complained of the language of Lord 
Palmerston in the House towards France, and intimated that it 
would be well for the peace of the world that he were removed from 
the political stage, if not from the stage of life. He said the great 
danger to be dreaded from these attacks upon France, made by our 
leacUng statesman frx>m political motives, was lest the Qermans, and 
particularly Austria, should infbr that they would be supported in a 
war with France by England, and thus be encouraged to make a 
rupture with this country. He attributed our present hostile attitude 
towards France to the influence exercised at our Court by the royal 
families of Prussia, Belgium, eta The English Court, he said, in the 
present equally balanced state of parties, exercised a great sway over 
the rival aristocratic candidates for office. 

" Sq)tember 4.— Lord Granville called, and I took the opportunity 
of commenting on the conduct of the Qovemment during the late 
session of Parliament, particularly with regard to Lord Pcdmerston's 
gratuitous attacks on France in his speech on proposing the project 
of fortifications. I showed the enormous superiority which we 
already possessed at sea before the expenditure on coast defences was 
proposed, that we had 84,000 men and boys voted for our navy 
against 30,000 in France; that our expend[iture was 15,000,OOOiL 
and theirs 6,000,000Z. 

^^ September 5. — M. de Persigny (French Ambassador to London) 
dined with me, and we had a long conversation upon the politics of 
the two countries. I referred to the report that the Emperor had 
ordered eight more /rigatee blmdSes to be built, which he seemed to 
admit to be true, and I expressed an opinion that it would only lead to 
our building double as many iron-cased line-of-battle ships in FugUtii^ 
I added that this could only lead to an indefinite expense on both 
sides, and that unless an end could be put to this insane rivalry 
it would lead to a war. I said I blamed ^e French Qovemment fat 
taking the initiative in these matters, which he did not appear able 
to meet He agreed that it would be necessary to endeavour to bring 
the two governments to an understanding by which some limit could 
be put to this waiiike rivalry. He expressed an opinion 0>At it 
would be left to a Tory government to carry out this policy. He 
complained of the levity with which Lord Palmerston trifled with 
the peace of the two countries ; and he spoke of the difficulties which 
he encountered in his relations with our Qovemment, owing to the 
want of a consistent and reliable policy on the part of the Minutry, 
who altered their course to suit the caprice of the House of Commons 
from day to day." 

Meanwhile, the fabric of a tariff was alowly rising out of space; 
In September, a storm ruffled the surface of Cobden's diplomacy. 
The new rates of duty on iron and other metal wares in the French 
tariff were to come into operation on the 1st of October. Cobdeo 
had been holding daily conferences with M. Rouher for settling the 
necessary alterations in the tariff, and was at length (Sept 10) a b l f 
to report that the work was nearly completed. Lord Cowl^ ex- 
pressed a wish to take instructions from home before he signed the 
convention. In vain Cobden pointed out to him the imposnbilxty 
of revising the French tariff in London without the <""n»^ p^^ of y^ 
French ministers, and the Ministers would certainly not go over the 
matter again. At that moment, moreover, the heads of departments 
were absent from London, and a most embarrassing and dangeiow 
delay would necessarily take place in consequence. Lord Cowley 
did not feel that he could give way, and a copy of the tariff was sent 
home. When the tariff reached London, the Foreign Office heiitated 
to accept the figures without reference in detail to the Treaanry, the 
Customs, and the Board of Trade. It was trae that both the Boaid 
of Trade and the Customs had sent their representatives to superrve 
the proceedings in Paris. It was clearly explained to the FoieigB 
Office how impossible it would be to revise a Fmndi tariff in Londoo. 
The President of the Board of Trade was away in hia yacht, and 
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msrbody knew where to find liini. In the meanwhile his department 
had wzittea to the Foreign Office, deprecating as oseleBS, if not mis- 
chievonB, any attempt to revifle the French tariff in London, and 
adTising that it should he accepted as it left the hands of the Com- 
Bussion in Pfeiis. '^ The Board of Trade,'' said one of its Presidents, 
^18 merelj an opinion-giving department, and onr advice is often 
disregarded, upeeially when it is righV* It was disregarded now, and 
the tariff remained hung up in the most stubborn of all the Circum- 
loeaticm offices. The first day of October was rapidly approaching. 
Tike French Ministers were astonished at a delay which was unin- 
telligible. ''I am amazed," M. Rouher said to Cobden, **that a 
oountry like England should allow a great commercial question to be 
tieated in this contemptuous way. Had it been Caraccas or Guayaquil 
or Turkey, I should have understood it But here is a Treaty of 
Commerce between England and a nation of thirty-siz millions of 
people within tw» hours of its shores — probably the greatest event 
in her commercial annals — and it does not seem to create sufficient 
interest in the Gk)vemment to induce the President of the Board of 
Trade to remain for a few days at his post, or even to leave his 
address where a despatch will find him." He added that he had 
some reason to believe that perhaps there would be no great regret in 
some quarters, if Cobden did not meet with too great success in his 
negotiations. Success might procure for him a d^;Tee of influence 
that might, it was feared, possibly be used against the Qovemment 

Cobden suggested to M. Rouher that if they could only sign such a 
portion of the tariff as was to come into operation on the Ist of 
October, they might at least publish the whole tariff, on the ground 
that the first portion was likely to be the least satisfactory to the 
English manufacturers, and it was unadvisable therefore to expose it 
to hostile criticism for a week or ten days before the rest could be 
published. When this was explained at the next meeting of the 
plenipotentiaries, a rather disagreeable scene took place. "Lord 
Cowley," says Cobden, "jumped up from his chair and, seizing his 
hat, declared with considerable excitement that he would leave the 
room, throw up all responsibility, and leave the matter in my hands ; 
that I had undertaken to act without his consent, and in opposition 
to his instructions, etcetera. In vain M. Rouher explained that he 
had acted on my personal assurance, and that what I had said did 
not bind me as a plenipotentiary, and still less Lord Cowley. The 
whole scene ended in Lord Cowley refusing to sign the whole of the 
tariff on metals, and so we appended our signatures only to that 
portion which comes into operation on October l.** This, it should 
Ije said here, was the only occasion when any difference arose between 
Cobden and the English ambassador. " Do not say a word,** he had 
written to Mr. Bright a few weeks before, " to disparage Lord Cowley. 
He has acted a very manly part, and has done his best to help me.'' 

The continued delay as to the text of the Convention chafed 
Cobden almost beyond endurance. " When the post of plenipotentiary 
was conferred on me, without my solicitation," he writes in his diary, 
** I little thought that it would subject me to feelings of humiliation. 
Yet this has been the case during tiie last week ; for I find that I am 
paraded at meetings of the plenipotentiaries with my hands tied, 
without the power of solving the merest question of detail When 
I filled the post of commercial traveller at the age of twenty, I was 
entrusted with more discretionary power than is now shared by Lord 
Cowley and myself while filling the office of H.M.'s plenipotentiaries. 
The name might more appropriately be changed to that of nulli- 
potentiary. The points on which this delay is created by the Foreign 
r)ffice, are so trivial and unimportant as almost to defy comprehension. 
It iiairly raises the suspicion whether there be not an occult influence 
at work at home, xmfavourable to my success, and which would not 
grieve even if I were to fail in my Treaty altogether, or to abandon 
the undertaking in weariness and disgusf* 

The suspicion that his labours were not popular with the Cabinet 
waas undoubtedly well founded, but in this particular instance Cobden 
was probably only suffering from that jealous and surly spirit which 
the Foreign Office thinks businesslike. Lord Cowley wrote to him 
good-naturedly : — " Tou will not bless the day when you made 
acquaintance with diplomacy. But as you have now got entangled 
in oar meshes, you must take us as we are, for better, for worse." 
The truth seems to be that Lord Palmerston, who knew littie or 
nothing of the merits of the matter, thought in a general way that 



official form or the national dignity required that a certain number of 
objections should be raised. Mr. Milner Qibson was compelled to hurry 
down to Broadlands, to prove by word of mouth to the Prime Minister 
I that they were wasting time in mere straw-splitting. The Foreign 
Office held out upon the following point If an importer were proved 
to have made a declaration of value to the amount of ten per cent 
under the real value, he should be liable to penalties. No, our 
Government said, ten per cent is not margin enough : the importer 
must not be punished unless his under-dedaration should amount to 
fifteen per cent on the real value. In fact, this was only making 
things a littie easier for dishonest men. M. Rouher said that he 
would accept the alteration if it were pressed, but that it would dis- 
incline him for the adoption of further cui valorem duties. This was 
explained to Lord Cowley, and after an interchange of telegrams, the 
alteration was abandoned. 

It was October 12 before the first supplementary convention was 
signed, fixing the duty on work in metals. The second supplementary 
convention, embracing the remainder of the French tariff, was signed 
on November 16. On this day the labours of the Treaty came to 
an end. Cobden summed up his grievances in the following passage 
in his journal, referring immediately to the earlier of the two 
conventions, but substantially conveying his impressions of the 
performance as a whole : — 

" This convention was ready for signature, so far as the negotiation 
here was concerned, on the 18th September, and the delay which has 
taken place is attributable to our Foreign Office, to their habitual 
procrastination, the desire to meddle, and I fear also to the willinguess 
on the part of some of the officials in that department to find fault 
with my performance. My position is that of a poacher, and their 
feeling towards me is akin to that of gamekeepers towards a tres- 
passer in quest of game. I am afraid, too, that the majority of the 
Cabinet is not very eager for my complete success here. The tone of 
our Court is very hostile to the French Emperor, and in the present 
nearly-balanced state of political parties the Court Las great influence. 
There is an instinctive feeling on the part of our aristocratic poli- 
ticians that if the Treaty should prove successful, and result in a 
largely increased trade between France and England, it would pro- 
duce a state of feeling which might lead to a mutual limitation of 
armaments, and thus cut down the expenditure for our warlike 
services on which our aristocratic system flourishes. The first 
attempt at delaying the Treaty, and perhaps detracting from my 
merit in its preparation, was the proposal to revise again the tariff in 
England ; and when I had proved the absurdity and impossibility of 
doing this, and had induced them to leave it precisely as I had sent 
it home, then the Foreign Office officials fell upon the text of the 
convention, and by insisting on certain alterations produced a further 
delay. The attempt to substitute fifteen for ten per cent for the 
amount of undervaluation which should subject importers to a fine, 
and other attempted changes in this part of the convention, whilst 
they caused a further postponement, were calculated to weaken my 
influence with the French Minister by revoking an engagement to 
which I had become a party. These points have at last been most 
unwillingly yielded, after occasioning me great trouble and annoy- 
ance. The clause which I had agreed to for regulating the duty on 
sugar was rejected, though it was proposed merely for the convenience 
of the French minister in controlling his own producers, and could 
not possibly be prejudicial to our interests. The clause also respecting 
the Visa of French Consuls in England was altered at the Foreign 
Office, with no other practical result than to give needless offence to 
the French negotiators, and M. Herbet, one of the Commissioners, 
pronounced it to be very ^bUssantJ Altogether the spirit which 
animates the officials at home is very hostile and mistrustful to the 
French Government ; and it is evident that, whilst this spirit lasts, 
it is quite impossible that any negotiation between the two Govern- 
ments, with a view to limit their respective armaments, can be 
entered on with any chance of success." 

In November Mr. Bright came to Paris to pay his friend a short 
visit " I cannot allow you to leave Pariv,* he had written, *' to go 
south to Algiers, or Egypt, or even to Cannes or Nice, without 
trying to have an evening or two with you." The day after hi^ 
arrival they called on Prince Napoleon, who told them that the 
English Qovemment ought to invite the Emperor to bring away 
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his troops from Rome. According to Prince Najwleon, England 
could not do the French Government a greater service. On the 
Ibllowing day thej saw the Emperor himself. 

" Nov, 27. — Mr. Bright and I had an andience of the Emperor. 
He asked if I was satisfied with the Treaty, and I replied that, with 
the exception of the article of iron, I did not comphdn. I told him 
that if iron had been taken last instead of the first item in the tari£^ 
it would have been dealt with more boldly. He intimated that 
greater reductions would follow. He expressed to Mr. Bright his 
hi^h sense of the course he had taken in always trying to preserve 
a good understanding between the two countries. He again com- 
plained (as he had done before to me) that his intentions towards 
England were misrepresented by certain people. He laughed at the 
reports that he was preparing some boats for Uie invasion of England, 
when it turned out they were intended to carry coals from the 
interior to Brest He alluded to the conduct of an English lady, 

and said he had a letter written by her to M ^ njiiigy ' Will 

nobody be found to shoot that rascal ?' meaning the Emperor. He 
alluded to the affairs of Italy, and seemed to be especially puzzled 
what to do with the Pope. In reference to Venetia, he said he had 
suggested to Mr. that a pamphlet should be written recom- 
mending that Austria should sell the independence of that Italian 
proWnce for a sum of money. In the course of our conversation he 
mentioned as a secret that he had bought the CkronieU^ London 
newspaper, and he offered to put it into Bright's and my hands, to. 
be under our controL^ I parried this proposal by saying that such 
arrangements could never be kept secret, and I rather surprised him 
by saying that I had heard some months since of his having bought 
that newspaper.*' 

This interview had been sought by the Emperor's visitors from no 
idle motives. Most of the hour was taken up with the subject of 
passports. The two Englishmen had come there to bring aiguments 
to bear which should induce the Emperor to abolish this troublesome 
restraint on the intercourse of nations. It naturally followed as a 
part of the policy on which France had entered in tJie Treaty ; and 
the Emperor felt that the persuasion of his visitors could not be 
logically resisted. This proved to be another instance of the value 
of the informal diplomacy of reasonable and enlightened men. Mr. 
Bright was struck by the great confidence which Napoleon seemed 
to feel in Cobden, and by the degree in which his mind was open to 
argument After Mr. Bright returned to England, Cobden persevered 
with the good work. 

" December 6. — Dined at M. Chevalier's. Met Count de Persigny, 
who has just returned frt>m the Embassy to England and entered on 
the duties of Home Minister. We spoke upon the subject of pass- 
ports. I mentioned to him the conversation I had had with the 
Emperor when Mr. Bright and I had an audience with him. He 
(Count P.) seemed inclined to put an end to the present system of 
passports between France and England, and to substitute a mere 
visiting card, which should receive the stamp from the consular agent 
at the port of embarkation, and which should serve as a ticket of 
admission into France. Although admitting that this would be an 
improvement on the present system, I advised him to make a clean 
sweep of all travelling permits, and to content himself with a police 
surveillance when a person became settled ; I said that a hiUet de 
e^owr might be required to be taken out by all Englishmen who took 
up their abode in any part of France." 

Two days later Cobden wrote a letter to Persigny, now become 
Minister of the Interior, urging many reasons why he ought to abolish 
passports without substituting any other precaution in their place. 
The abolition of passports with regard to British subjects was passed 
a week later (December 16). Some of the English newspapers chose 
to say that the change had been made at the intercession of the 
Empress, who was delighted at the manner in which she had been 
trejOed in England. *' The passport reform," Cobden wrote to Mr. 
Bright, ^ is capital To-day, Chevalier writes to say that the French 
postmaster is prepared to increase the weight of letters, and I am 
writing by this post to lU^rland Hill to say that he has only to make 
the propfisaL Thus in the same year we have the tariff, abolition of 
pasiFpoitA, and a postal facility. The question arises naturally, why 

^ Mr. Brifht does not recollect that the Emperor nid he had bought the 
*M#r, bat that be had tecured an influtnrc ia it or orer it. 



■hould not our Foreign Offiee accomplish some good of this kind 1 
I do not want to throw any blame on Lord Cowley, but can it be 
doubted that much mote of the same kind might be done if there 
wasawillf" 

This letter to Persigny was Cobden's last act before leaving Puis. 
On the 9th December, accompanied by his wife and eldest daughter, 
he left Paris on his way to Algiers. He had never quite shaken off 
the effects of the illness which had attacked him in the previous 
winter. He used to say of himself that he was wholly the cie atur s 
of atmosphere and temperature. His throat was constantly trouble- 
some, and when cold and damp weather came, his hoarseneM 
returned with growing severity. He had a nervous dread of the 
London fog, from which he had suffered the autumn before, and from 
which he was suffering even now, and he had an irresLstible craving 
for the sunshine of the warm south. His doctor warned him that a 
single speech to a large audience might destroy his iroice for ever ; and 
he was beset with invitations to public meetings and congratulatory 
banquets. We cannot wonder at his eagerness for rest '* When I 
began last winter," he wrote to a friend, ** as a volunteer in the corps 
of diplomacy, I little dreamed what a yearns work I was preparing 
for mysell Certainly mine has not been an idle life, but I never 
had so tough a task in hand as that which -I have just finished. And 
much as my heart was in the work, I feel intensely satisfied that it is 
at an end. Nor do I think, if I must confess so much, that I could 
again go through the ordeaL It would not be easy to explain to you 
what it has been, but if I should again have the pleasure of tnaaHf^g 
my knees by your fire, I could explain it in a few sittings." ^ 

He remained in Algiers untQ the following May. While he wis 
absent, his friends be^m to talk about some public recognition of his 
services by the Qovemment The Tariff had been received with 
almost universal approval in the various centres of English industry. 
Manchester, alter a day or two of hesitation, pronounced at last 
a decided verdict In spite of some difficulty about drills, the linen- 
men of Belfast wero well pleased. The slate people and the leather 
people frimkly declared that the new duties were all that they could 
desire. Bradford and Leeds, Nottingham and Leicester, rose to 
enthusiasm. The London new8pax>ers, it is true, were nearly all 
silent, but the great merchants and manufacturers all over the country 
wero thoroughly awake to the volume of wealth which the Trestj 
would pour into Great Britain. They asked one another whether, 
while grants of money wero always lavished on men who achieved 
successes in war, the Qovemment could leave unnoticed a man who 
had just achieved so vast a success in the field of industry and peace. 
As a matter of hct, the authorities of the Foreign Office, it is said, 
did not even pass the account of the mero expenses of the Comnusnon, 
a sum of little moro than 3,0002. in all, without much ungracioos 
demur. Thero was a rumour that a vote of money to Cobden would 
be submitted to the House, but it is believed that the Qovemment 
declined the suggestion. It was customary, as it seemed, to make 
presents of money to military men for doing their duty, but there 
was no precedent for offering such a reward to volunteer diplomatists. 
Cobden*s friends probably answered that thero ¥ras no precedent for 
his disinterested labour. What his own mind was upon this subject 
is seen in the following letter to Mr. Bright : — 

• Algisfs, 4th #b». 148L 

** If thero be the slightest whisper in any quarter of proposing to 
vote me any money for the work I did in Paris, I rely on your putting 
a stop to it Whether such an idea ever occurred to a member of the 
Qovemment I should doubt But kind and offidons friends hats 
suggested it I repeat, from whatever quarter it may be spoken o( I 
roly on your ropresenting my feelings and determination by prevent- 
ing its being publicly advocated, or, if so, by declining it in my nama 
It is bad enough to have neglected one's affidrs till I am obliged to 
see something of this sort done privately for my fiunily. But the iMo 
processes would be intolerable. 

** Besides, if thero wero no other motive, I do not wiah to allow the 
Ghvemment to be my paymaster, for a totally diffierent leascm. The 
conduct of the head of the Qovemment during my negotiations wsi 
so outrageously inconsistent, so insulting to myself in the position in 
which I was placed, so calculated to impede the work I had in hand, 

^ 2b WUiMm Hmf^rwavti. Nor. 10. 1800. 
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And to Tender it almost impossible for the French Government to 
fulfil ita intentions, that, as I told Lord Cowley, if my heart had not 
been in my work, I should have thrown up my powers and gone home. 
I allnde, of course, to Lord Palmerston's speech on the fortification 
scheme, and to his still worse one, if possible, just before the dose of 
Parliament If I had done justice to myself, I should have put on 
public record in a formal despatch my opinion of this conduct, which 
threw ridicule and mockery on my whole proceedings. But I was 
restrained solely by a regard for the cause in which I was engaged. I 
was afraid that the real motive was to prevent my completing the 
work, and was cautious therefore not to give any good ground for 
qnanpeUing with me and recalling me. 

'* To fomra fair judgment of this reckless levity and utter want of 
dignity or decency on the part of the Prime Minister, just turn to the 
volumes of the life of the first Lord Auckland, who was sent by Pitt 
to negotiate the Commercial Treaty with JFrance in 1786. I have not 
seen the book, but I can tell you what you will not find in its pages : 
yon will not read that in the midst of those negotiations Pitt rose in 
the House and declared that he apprehended danger of a sudden and 
unprovoked attack on our shores by the French king ; that (whilst 
history told us that we had 84,000 men voted for our navy to the 
31,000 in France, and whilst we had 150,000 riflemen assembled for 
drill) he, Mr. Pitt, pursued the eccentric course of proposing that the 
nation should spend ten millions on fortifications, and that he 
accompanied this with speeches in the House in which he imputed 
treacherous and unprovoked designs upon us on the part of the 
monarch with whom his own plenipotentiary was then negotiating a 
treaty of commerce in Paris. On the contrary, you will find Pitt 
consistently defending, in all its breadth and moral bearings, his 
peaceful policy, and it is the most enduring title to fame that he left 
in all his public career. 

*' Tet he had far stronger grounds for suspecting the French king 
of hostile designs, or of feeling resentment towards him, for we had 
only three years previously closed a disastrous war with our American 
colonies, whose successful revolt was greatly the result of the un- 
warrantable assistance rendered to them by the French Government. 
On the other hand, Palmerston had not one hostile act towards u$ to 
allege against the sovereign with whom I was, with his sanction, 
engaged in negotiating the Treaty. The whole affair is so shockingly 
gross and offensive to serious minds, that, unless we are to degenerate 
to a nation of political mountebanks, it cannot be much longer 
tolerated that we are to be governed and represented by such 
persona." 

The Government proposed no vote of money, but they did not 
intend to leave the negotiator of the Treaty without honourable 
recognition. While he was in Algiers, Cobden received the following 
letter from the Prime Minister : — 

•<94, Piocadily, 26th March, 1861. 

^ Mt dsab Mr. Cobden, — The Queen being desirous of marking 
the sense she entertains of the public service rendered by you during 
the long and laborious negotiations in which you were engaged on 
the subject of the Commercial Treaty with Frsmce, her Majesty has 
authorized me to offer to you either to be created a Baronet, or to 
be made a Privy Councillor, whichever of the two would be most 
agreeable to you. 

** I am aware that you might not perhaps attach any great intrinsic 
value to distinctions of this kind, but as an acknowledgment of 
public services they would not fedl to be appreciated. 

^ My dear Mr. Cobden, yours sincerely, 

*< Palhkbston. 

** I hope your health has derived all the benefit you desired from 
the milder winter climate of Algeria. Ton have at all events escaped 
the fevereet English winter upon record." 

To this Cobden made the reply that might have been, and probably 
was, anticipated : — 

« Algiers, VM April, 1861. 

** Mt dbab Lord Palmsbston, — I beg to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 26th March, which reached me yesterday only, 
on my return after an absence of ten days frx>m Algiers Whilst 



entertaining the same sentiment of gratitude towards the Queen 
which I could have felt if I had accepted the offer you have been 
so good as to make me in her name, I must beg permission moit 
r|spectfully to deny myself the honour which her Mi^esty has 
graciously proposed to confer on me. An indisposition to accept 
a title being in my case rather an affair of feeling than of reaaoBi I 
will not dwell further on the subject 

" With respect, however, to the particular occasion for which it is 
proposed to confer on me this distinction, I may say that it would 
not be agreeable to me to accept a recompense in any form for my 
recent labours in Paris. The only reward I desire is to live to 
witness an improvement in the relations of the two great neighbour- 
ing nations which have been brought into more intimate oonnasdon 
by the Treaty of Commerce. 

*' I remain, my dear Lord Palmerston, 

" Yours sincerely, 

" R. CoBDur. 

** In reply to your kind inquiry, I may say that my health has 
derived much benefit from the beautiful summer weather which I 
have had the good fortune to experience here. The winter has been 
exceptionally fine with us, whilst it seems to have been unusually 
severe in England.'' 

No other course could have been reconcilable with Cobden's pure 
and simple type of citizenship. To him the service was its own 
reward. The whole system of decoration was alien to the antique 
and homely spirit of his patriotism. He never used great words 
about such things, nor spoke bitterly of those who coveted and 
prized them. On one occasion Mr. Gladstone, not long after the 
conclusion of the Treaty, invited him to one of his official state 
dinners. ***To tell you the truth," Cobden replied, " I have never 
had the courage to get a court costume ; and as I do not like being 
singular by coming in ordinary dress, I will beg you to excuse me." 
There were no heroics about him in encountering these trifling 
symbols of a social ordering with which he did not sympathize. He 
merely practised, almost without claiming it, the right of living 
his own plain life, and satisfying his own ideals of civic self- 
respect 



CHAPTER XXX. 

lilSOELLANBOnS CORRESPONDENCE, 1859-60.— PARIS. — RETURN TO 

ENGLAND. 

Thr business of the Treaty did not prevent Cobden from keeping 
up his usual copious correspondence. Much of it, as might be 
expected, had to do with his work in Paris ; but he kept a keen eye 
upon what was going on elsewhere, and no effort that pointed in the 
right direction escaped him. Some extracts from the correspondence 
of this period will still be found interesting, both because they illus- 
trate the character of the writer, and because they contain ideas on 
questions which even now are far from having run their fall couxw. 

To Mr. Bright. 

On Deoember 1, 1859, Mr. Bright made a speech at LiTeipool, vsod 
the invitation of the Financial Reform Association of that ctty. 
In thii speech he onfolded a plan, which, as haa been truly said of it, 
inTolTed a complete financial reyolation. The main features of tiie 
propoaals were, that the income tax, the assMsed taxes (except the 
house-tax), the tax on marine and fife insurances, and the excise on 
paper, should be repealed; all duties in the tariff should be 
abolished, save those on wine, spirits, and tobaoco ; and, to replace the 
deficiency thus created, there should be a tax of eight ■hining^ go 
every hundred pounds of fixed capital. 

Dec, 16, 1859. — ** 1 have been much pleased with the perusal of 
your masterly statement at Liverpool, every word of which I have 
read. After all, I hardly knom that the Liverpool men could do a 
better service than in preaching the abstract doctrine of direct 
taxation. People are attracted by the advocacy of a principle^ to 
which alone we can feel any strong and lasting devotion. The threat 
of direct taxes held over our aristocracy, may perhaps do a little to 
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reetrain their proneness to Goyemment extniYaganoe ; and it will 
help an honest Chancellor of the Exchequer to moye forward in the 
path of commercial reform. There is an apparent tendency in yonr 
speeches to advocate the interest of the working class as apart froip 
the npper classes. Now, I am sorry to say that whenever Uie case is 
so posed, there is a tendency in the middle class to range themselves 
with those above them, to resist a common danger. Tour witticism 
of the middle class being invited to be the squire of the class above 
has been realized. Therefore, I have always studiously abstained 
from using the words * working class,' as apart firom the middle class, 
in discussing the question of taxation. For you see how eagerly your 
opponents parade the poor widow of lOOZ. a year. I cannot separate 
the interest of the small shopkeeper and the labourer, or the manu- 
facturer and his operatives, in the question of taxation. Indeed, 
ultimately, God has made all our interests in the matter one and 
indivisible. I do not believe there is a hairsbreadth of difference 
between us, but you seem to take the working class sometimes too 
exclusively under your protection. They are quite powerless as 
opposed to the middle and upper classes, which is a good reason why 
they should not be allowed to be made to appear to be in antagonism 
to both. 

" There is another point on which we should not differ in our cool 
moments, but on which you are sometimes carried away in the 
excitement of a speech beyond me. I mean where you seem to 
assume that a wiser policy in taxation or other matters will neces- 
sarily follow from a democratic reform. I am always willing to take 
my chance of the consequences of such a change. If the majority 
in a democracy injure me and themselves at the same time by 
unsound legislation, I have at least the consolation of knowing that 
they are honest in their errors, and that a conviction of their mistake 
will for their own sakes lead to a change. It is far different where 
you are wronged by a self-interested minority. But I do not feel so 
confident as yourself that a great extension of the franchise would 
necessarily lead to a wiser system of taxation. On this subject I got 
a letter lately from Senator Mason, of Virginia, in which he says, 
speaking of direct taxation—* Our people are not yet philosophical 
enough to know that it is safer to f^ the tax when you pay it, than 
to pay it without feeling it' I am afraid that this rather pithy 
remark would apply to all other people at present. I have done 
With my dissentient remarks, which after all would not lead me into 
an opposite lobby to yourself, if we had five minutes' discussion 
together." 

To Mr. Bright 

ConnderatioDS on Mr. Bright'i general course and policy. 

^ Dec, 29, 1859. — Ton will be speaking at Birmingham again soon- 
It is hard to tell what to say. If you are intense on Reform, you 
will have a hearty response from the meeting, and little beyond it 
If you are cooler than your wont, you will disappoint your hearers. 
Were I in your place, I should not dwell too much on the Reform 
topic. But then, what else can you talk about ? I should like to see 
you turn the tables on those who have wasted another autumn on 
another bubble ciy. But perhaps people are not yet sufficiently out 
of breath with the ciy to listen to you. I observe the Times^ having 
led the pack all through the phantom chase, is now turning round, 
and saying that it was not from fear of the French that we were 
called on to arm. And this line is taken by its followers. I have 
always observed that, as the time for the meeting of Parliament 
approaches, the newspapers put on a more decent regard for pro- 
priety and consistency. They feel that a power of refutation and 
exposure is at hand when thef House is in Session. This last 
autumn's escapade of the good British public, calling its youth to 
arm against an imaginary foe, after having seen twenty-six millions 
voted for its protection, is one of the most discouraging and hxmiiliat- 
ing spectacles I have witnessed. The effect it has on me is to 
produce a feeling of indifference. To be too much in earnest in the 
cause of common sense, with the liability to see one's countrymen 
running mad every year or two after any visionary programme 
launched by the anonymous writers of the Times^ is only calculated 
to injure one's digestion, and perhaps ruin one's health ; and so I try 
to cultivate a stoical apathy. 



^ Perhaps we are wrong in aiming at producing too laige resnlti 
within a given time. I do not, as I grow older, lose my faith in 
humanity, and its future destinies ; but I do every year — perhaps it 
is natural with increasing years — feel less sanguine in my hope of 
seeing any material change in my own day and generation. I some- 
times doubt whether you would not have done more wisely to rely 
on your House of Commons influence, and been more shy of the 
Stump. Your gj^atest power is in the House. In quiet times, there 
is no influence to be had from without, and if we feU into evil days 
of turbulence, and suffering and agitation, less scrupulous leaders 
would carry off the masses. Ton are not the less qualified to take 
your true position, £rom having shown that you are an outside, as 
well as an inside, leader. But I have an opinion that if you intend 
to follow politics, and not eschew office, you must in future be more 
exclusively a House of Commons man. 

'* And then you must make up your mind to accept certain con- 
ditions of things as a part of our £nglish political existence during 
your time. For instance, the Church and Aristocracy are great 
realities, which will last for your life and your sons'. To ignore 
them or despise them is equally incompatible with the part which I 
th^nk you have the ambition to play, and which I am sure you are 
competent to perform. I remember that President Buchanan, the 
day before he left London on his return to America, in the course of 
a conversation over the tea-table, remarked : ' I leave England with 
the conviction that you are not yet able to govern yourselves without 
the aid of your aristocracy.' There are things to be done which you 
and I could make a so-called Liberal government do, if we were out 
of the Cabinet, without being held ineligible by the Court and 
Aristocracy (wiih whom the most powerful part of the middle clou 
will he found sympathizing) to enter it, owing to any extreme 
democratic designs. But we are comx>aratively powerless if we can 
be assumed to be excluded from the government by either our own 
will, or that of the ruling class, owing to our entertaining revo- 
lutionary or fundamentally subversive doctrines. One great object 
which I should like to force our rulers, much against their will, to 
accomplish, is the limitation of our armed force in relation to that 
of France. And this I will endeavour to promote, if I am spared, 
and my present task is successful, by an appeal to the French Govern- 
ment in the same unofficial way as I am now at work upon another 
affair. But I feel convinced Uiat the great obstacle would be with 
our own ruling class. 

<' This could only be overcome by an honest party in the House, 
of which you must be the head. My talking days are, I think, 
nearly over ; I have no confidence in my voice serving me much in 
future. I suffer no inconvenience now ; but a hoarseness inteiposes 
if I talk much, and I feel as if half an hour's public speaking would 
render me inaudible. However, I shall go to Cannes as soon as this 
business is decided one way or another, which must be within a 
fortnight When I speak of being held eligible for office, I merel/ 
refer to the power which that gives us in the House. I have no 
intention to take office under any circumstances, because I think I 
could do more good out of office. Besides, it is too late, even if I 
liked it I am in my fifty -sixth year, and do not come of a long- 
lived parentage. 

'* I thought of saying a few words about the state of opinion here 
[Paris], the designs of the Emperor, etcetera. I have no prejudice 
against a voluntary armed force like the riflemen of Switzerland, or 
the militia of America, though it is open to question whether Joseph 
Hume was right in preferring a regular armed profession, on the 
principle of the division of labour. But the origin of ovr rifle corps, 
just after we had voted twenty-six millions for our armed profeasionii 
as a means of defence, and instigated by real or pretended fear of 
France, is such as to make the movement a disgraceful act of folly- 
speaking of the nation, and not of all the individuals who have been 
drawn into it" 

To W, Hargreavee. 

Two Reasons against Political Despondency. 

**June 5, 1860. — I am sorry to see that you have been liud np. 
Depend on it, you overdo the work in proportion to your forces. 
Don't let public matters worry you. Why should you T Whatevir 
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erili befidl the ooantry, yon at least, in proportion to yonr strength, 
have done more than your share to prevent them. There are two 
things which we must always hear in mind when we grow impatient 
or desponding. How much has been done before us :* how many 
will come after us to do what remains to be done."^ 

To Mr. Bright 

Vnt Tnd» oonld only hare been carried while the Natkm was in a sober 

mood. 

" To my eye, from this distance, there seems a strange contempt 
of sober domestic politics among the English people. They have 
been blasii by wars in India and the Crimea and by the great events 
of the Continent, and are like people who have drunk to excess, or 
eaten nothing but spiced meats, and cannot relish anything less 
exciting. I have often thought how lucky we were that when 
straggling for Free Trade in com, the Continent was slumbering 
under Louis Philippe's soporific reign, and that we had to deal with 
•talesmen like Peel and Lord Aberdeen, who were too honest and 
sedate to get up a war or foreign complications to divert attention 
from home grievances. Think how impossible it would be in these 
times to keep public attention for seven years to one domestic 
grievance. Why Garibaldi would draw off the eyes of the country 
from any agitation you could raise in our day ! The concentrated 
earnestness with which political parties were at work in the United 
States inspired me with full faith that the people of the country 
would, in spite of the difficulties and dangers of their political issues, 
work out their salvation. If I had found them engaged in settling 
the affairs of the whole world, instead of their own, I should have 
despaired." 

To William Hargreaves. 
HopeleameM of our role in India. 

** Pariif Auguit 4, 1860. — To confess the truth I have no heart for 
discuHwng any of the details of Indian management, for I look on our 
rule there as a whole with an eye of despair. Whether you put a 
screen before your eyes and call it a local army, or whether you 
bring the management face to face in London, the fact is still the 
same. The English people in Parliament have undertaken to be 
responsible for governing one hundred and fifty millions of people 
despotically, in India. They have adopted the principle of a 
military despotism, and I have no faith in such an undertaking 
being anything but a calamity and a curse to the people of England. 
Ultimately, of course, nature will assert the supremacy of her laws, 
and the white skins will withdraw to their own latitudes, leaving the 
Hindoos to the enjoyment of the climate to which their complexion 
is suited. In the meantime we shall suffer all kinds of trouble, loss, 
and disgrace. Every year will witness an increased drain of men 
and money to meet the loss entailed on us. In the meantime, too, 
an artificial expansion of our exports growing out of government 
expenditure in India will delude us as to the value of our * posses- 
sions ' in the East, and the pride of territorial greatness will prevent 
our loosening our hold upon them. Is it not just possible that we 
may become corrupted at home by the reaction of arbitrary political 
maxims in the East upon our domestic politics, just as Greece and 
Rome were demoralized by their contact with Asia? But I am 
wandering into the regions of the remote future. It is, however, 
from an abiding conviction in my mind that we have entered upon 
an impossible and hopeless career in India, that I can never bring 
my mind to take an interest in the details of its government" 

To Henry Ashtoorth, 
TheWarinC ;..>. 

•* Parii^ August 27, I860.— ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ I have "^een watching with 
interest the course of events in China, where it seems we are 
performing the double and rather inconsistent task of aiding the 

* On the other hand, on Johr 16, 1860, writing to a friend on the agitation 
kindled br the action of the Houae of Lords against the repeal of the Paper 
Duties, Cobden said: — **What strikes me hk all these movements is the 
sb ss o ce of new men. The good old veterans of the Leagoe torn op^ bat 
where are the young politidaiis? " 



rebellion in the interior and putting it down on the coast I It is 
well known that by our wars with ^e Chinese — by paralysing the 
central government and destroying its prestige with its people, — ^we 
help the rebels in their work of confusion and slaughter. But on 
their approach to Shanghai we are, it seems, to help the Government 
to resist the insurgents. But of what use will the seaports be if the 
interior of the empire, where silk and tea are grown, is to be given 
up to pillage and anarchy ? Think of the Americans coming to let 
loose fire and slaughter in Lancashire and Yorkshire, but setting up 
at the same time as the protectors of Liverpool ! Where is all this 
folly and wickedness to end ? Shall we ever leam to live at peace 
and be content with the honest possessions with which God has so 
bountifully blessed our island ? Unfortunately, we have a class ~ 
and that the most influential one — which makes money out of these 
distant wars, or these home panics about a French invasion. How 
could your aristocracy endure without this expenditure for wars and 
armaments? Could not a less worthy and inhuman method of 
supporting them be hit upon? When I am talking over the 
reduction of duties with M. Rouher, and we come to some small 
industry employing a few hands and a little capital, which has put 
in its claim for high protection, I am in the habit of suggesting to 
him that rather than interfere with the trade of the country for the 
purpose of feeding and clothing these small protected interests, he 
had better withdraw the parties from their unprofitable occupations, 
take some handsome apartments for them in the Louvie Hotel, and 
feast them on venison and champagne at the country's expense for 
the rest of their days. Might not a similar compromise be entered 
into with the younger sons of our aristocracy, instead of supporting 
them by the most costly of all processes, that of war, or preparation 
for war ? *' ♦ ♦ 

To Samuel Lucas. 
Anti-sodal interest of great Frodooers. 

'< Paris, 1860. — I looked in yesterday at GaL'gnani's reading-room 
(where I had not been before) to glance at the papers. They are of 
course all high-priced, and not one word was said in any one of them, 
weekly, daily, or provincial, upon the subject in question. This 
very conspiracy to ignore the question of the paper duty ought to be 
the most conclusive argument in favour of its repeaL It proves that 
the high-priced papers have an interest opposed to that of the publia 
I remember when Lord Althorp was Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
being one of a deputation of calico-printers ui^ging on the (Government 
the repeal of the excise duty on prints. In the course of the conversa- 
tion it was remarked that some of the largest printers were opposed to 
the movement, on which Lord Althorp, with that instinctive good sense 
which characterized him, observed : * That is in my opinion one of 
the strongest possible arguments in your favour, for it is evident 
if the great calico-printers are in favour of the tax, that their interest 
cannot be the public interest' " 

To Samuel Lucas, 
Politics in the Coontiee. 

** Algiers, 2Zrd February, 1861. — It is a mistake to suppose, 
because there are no contests in the counties, and because a few nobles 
or proprietors settle the candidatures and the returns in every case, 
that there is no political spirit in our provincial towns and villages. 
There is more healthy radicalism to be found scattered about our 
small towns and villages than in the larger boroughs. I mean that 
it is a more sturdy kind of democratic sentiment, for it goes directly 
against the feudal domination under which we really live, whereas in 
the great towns radicalism often misses its mark and is assailing some 
insi^iificant grievance. If you can see your way for canying out this 
idea, I would take some apropos occasion for announcing ^ the inten- 
tion to 'open up,' as we say of China, the politics of our counties. 
Tou would then have volunteers aiding you with information. Let 
it be seen who are the men who really return the county members. 
Show how absolutely the 5,000 to 10,000 registered electors are 
ignored in the choice of their representatives. No meetings to discuss the 

^ Hr. Looas was now Editor of the Morning Star* 
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question, no contests, not even a newspaper oontroyersy, to decide the 
merits of candidates who are generallj totally unknown bj any 
political antecedents. Challenge a comparison between the mode of 
doing these things in the counties and die large boroughs, as well as 
between the merits of the knights of the shire, and the burgesses 
retimed to Parliament." 



To William ffargreavea. 
life in Algiers— The Boglish Working Glass. 

**Algi€nj Itt March, 1861.— The weather here continues all that 
could be possibly desired. The scenery around Algiers for walking 
or horse exercise is remarkably beautiful It is threaded with foot- 
paths and Arab tracks in all directions, presenting a great variety of 
views. I have hardly ever seen a city possessing such resources in its 
neighbourhood. We have a clear sky generally, or with only a few 
clouds to break the monotony. Very seldom any rain. It is very 
hot in the sun*s rays. A thermometer on a table in front of the 
house stood the other day at 95. But in the shade it is quite different 
«... This difference between the sun and shade makes it difficult to 
avoid getting a chilL It is this, too, that prevents vegetation coming 
on before its time ; for although we have green peas and flowers in 
abundance, and the almond-trees and others are showing young fruit, 
yet the vines and other trees have not yet begun to shoot You must 
not, however, suppose from this that the nights are cold. Such a 
thing as a white frost is not known. Fogs are equally unknown. If 
called on to say, I should be of opinion that the air is too sharp and 
clear for active consumptive cases. But for a person without organic 
disease, but with a tendency to asthma or pulmonary weakness, I 
should consider it excellent. 

** My friends advise me to remain till after Easter, which happens 
very early this year, and I think I shall do so. There is certainly 
nothing in the House to tempt one to return. The tone of the 
leading, or rather mialeading, members is just of that hollow mock- 
ing kind which would worry me into bad health. I wonder the 
working people are so quiet under the taunts and insults offered 
them. Have they no Spartacus among them to head a revolt of the 
slave class against their political tormentors? I suppose it is the 
reaction from the follies of Chartism, which keeps the present 
generation so quiet However, it is certain that so long as five 
millions of men are silent under their disabilities, it is quite impos- 
sible for a few middle-class members of Parliament to give them 
liberty, and this is the language I shall hold when called on to speak 
to them. It is bad enough that we have a political machine which 
will not move till the people put their shoulders to the wheeL But 
we must face things as they are, and not live in a dreamland of our 
own creating. The middle class have never gained a step in the 
political scale without long labour and agitation out of doors, and 
the working people may depend on it they can only rise by similar 
efforts, and the more plainly they are told so the better." 

To J, ParkeM. 
Arlds-Dafour— The Bights ofWomen. 

**Feh, 11, I860.— It is charming to see him at sixty-five with his 
heart still running off with his head ! He would not allow the 
word * obey ' to be used by women in the marriage ceremony, and 
has other very rebellious notions. My doctrine is that in proportion 
as physical force declines in the world, and moral power acquires 
the ascendant, women will gain in the scale. Christianity in its 
doctrines, though not yet coming up to its own standard in its practice, 
did more than anything else since the world began to elevate women. 
The Quakers have acted Christianity, and their women have 
approached nearer to an equality with the other sex than any of the 
descendants of Eve. I am always labouring to put down physical 
force, and substitute something better, and therefore I consider 
myself a fellow labourer with your daughter in the cause of women's 
rights I And yet, strange to say, women are the greatest favourers 
of soldiering and sailoring and sdl that appertains to war." 

It was the 6th of May before Cobden arrived in Paris on his way 



home. On the 12th, he had an audience of the Emperor at the 
Tuileries— the last interview that they had. 

On May 16, Cobden left Paris for England. The directors of the 
railway placed a carriage gratuitously at his disposal to Dieppf. A 
public meeting had been held at Dover, at which a resolution of 
welcome had been passed, to be presented to him on landing. But 
he went from Dieppe, not to Dover, but to Newhaven, whence he 
proceeded to the old home (May 18) under the Sussex Downs, 
having seen the manners of many men and many cities, and 
having done a good and difficult stroke of work for two great 
countriesL 



CHAPTER XXXL 

THE AMERICAN WAB— FORTIFIGATION SCHEMES— XNTERNATIOSTAL 

LAW. 

In one of his last letters before leaving Algiers, Cobden had 
written to Mr. Hargreaves in rather a depressed vein. '* The truth 
must be told,'' he said ; " though one does not like publicly to shelve 
oneself — my work is nearly done. I am nearly fifty-seven and not, 
like you, of a long-lived family. Since I passed my meridian a few 
years ago, I have found my powers sensibly waning and particularly 
those organs of the voice which I exercised so rudely whilst in their 
prime, and which were naturally but a weak inheritance from mj 
father. If, however, I could pass the remainder of my days with 
only the labour of an average person of my years, I could, I dare 
say, nurse myself into a good old age. The question is whether I 
ought rather to content myself with a briefer span and the satisfaction 
of trying to do something a little beyond my strength ? It is a nice 
question for casuists, for the home duties affecting one's young 
children intrude." 

When Cobden.jetumed to England his public position had more 
than recovered the authority and renown which had been seriously 
impaired by his unpopular attitude on the Russian War, and hit 
devotion to the thankless questions of Retrenchment and Peace. It 
was felt that the reproach of sentimental statesmanship could not 
well be applied to a man who had conducted so tough and laboriooi 
an undertaking as the negotiation of a tariff. The commercial cIsm 
were compelled to forgive what they called his crotchets, to one who 
had opened for them new channels of wealth. The Lord Mayor 
entertained him at a banquet In the House of Commons he 
received a hearty welcome, but a short speech on the repeal of the 
paper duty was his only contribution to its proceedings before the 
end of the session. He had never even in the darkest times lost the 
ear of this assembly. It seldom refuses to listen to anybody who can 
furmsh it in moderately few words with aptly chosen fact, or sub- 
stantial and unsophisticated argument Everybody understood that 
neither he nor Mr. Bright took up a question for the sake of having 
a question. Their subjects were put into their minds by actual 
circumstances from without Their habit, as I think that Cobden 
himself said, was only to step out and join the debate when they saw 
that it was passing their door. It was always known that whenever 
Cobden spoke, he really sought to have something done or left un- 
done. A speech with him was a means of accomplishing something, 
and always referred to practical performance of some kind. ^ You 
know, gentlemen, I never perorate," he sometimes said to great 
meetings of his constituents, '' and when I have done, I leave oS^ 
and sit down." This abstinence was in itself an enormous recom- 
mendation. Then as a debater, so fine a judge as Mr. Disraeli 
pronounced Cobden to have few equals ; as a logician, he described 
him as close and compact, adroit, acute, and even subtle. Even the 
politicians who most disliked what one of them called Boaneiges- 
Liberalism, found nothing to offend them in a man who was never 
either declamatory or passionate ; and who never lost sight of the 
sympathies of those whom he addressed. 

Before the year was over, events came to pass which once more 
brought Cobden, and perhaps in a still greater degree Mr. Bright, 
into an almost angrier conflict than before with the same claaees and 
interests with whom they had been in strife firom the first The 
great civil war broke out between the Northern and the Southern 
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■lates of the American UnioiL England, according to its pecnliar 
coiitom, WEB qnicklj divided into two vehemently opposed camps. 
Once more Cohden fonnd himself in antagonism to Lord Palmerston, 
Loid Rofselly the TimeM newspaper, and all the other representatives 
of the aristocratic classes, and ^ose who imitate these classes and 
feel with them. 

As his correspondence shows, Cobden did not at first seize the true 
significance of the struggle. There were reasons why he shonld be 
•low to take the side of tiie North. One of them was that he could 
not for a time bear to feuse the prospect that the community which 
had hitherto been the realization on so great a scale of his pacific 
ideals, shonld after all plunge into War just as a monarchy or an 
oligarchy might have done. The North, by refusing to allow the 
South to secede, seemed to him at first to be the author of the strife. 
Another reason why his sympathies wavered was that though the 
Southerners were slaveholders, their interests made them Free 
Traders. As we have seen more than once, Cobden was always 
prone to be led by his sympathies as an economist The hesitation, 
however, did not last long. He tolerably soon came round to a more 
correct view of the issues at stake, partiy under the influence of 
Mr. Bright) whose sagacity, sharpened by his religious hatred of 
slavery, at once perceived that a break-up of the American Union 
would be a damaging blow to the cause of freedom all over the world. 
At the beginning of the struggle, they happened to meet Mr. Motley 
at breakfast With a good deal of liveliness Cobden attacked some- 
thing which Mr. Motley had been writing in the newspapers in 
iavonr of the Northern case. As they walked away down Piccadilly 
together, Mr. Bright remonstrated with Cobden on these symptoms 
of a leaning towards the South. The argument was continued and 
renewed as other aiguments had been between them. The time came 
for Cobden to address his constituents at Rochdale. '* Now," said 
Mr. Bright, with a final push of insistence, " this is the moment for 
you to speak with a clear voice.*' Cobden's vision by this time was 
no longer disturbed by economic or other prepossessions, and he was 
henceforth as generally identified as Mr. Bright with support of the 
Northern cause.* 

The interest in the conflict soon took a practical turn. The 
circumstances of the war very speedily raised great questions con- 
nected with the maritime rights of belligerents and neutrals, and 
Cobden threw himself energetically into a discussion which was of 
vital importance to Great Britain. His activity between the date of 
the Commercial Treaty and the time of his death was principally 
directed to two objects ; the improvement of international law as it 
afTects commerce in time of war, and the limitation of expenditure 
upon nnneeded schemes of national defence. The first and more 
important of these subjects had been brought into a conspicuous 
place for public discussion by the Declaration of Paris in 1856. Free 
ships were then declared to make free goods. The merchants of a 
nation in a state of war were to be free to carry on their trade as usual, 
provided that they should send their goods in the ships of neutral 
Powers. Cobden carried this favour to neutrals a great deal further, 
and he explained his position in a carefully reasoned letter to Mr. 
A^worth, then the Chairman of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce (April 10, 1862).* Not only, he contended, ought all 
private property, that of enemies no less than that of neutrals, to be 
exempt from capture at sea, but neutral ships ought to be exempt 
from right of visitation and search, and, most important of all, the 
commercial ports of an enemy ought to be exempt from blockade. 
Cobden's defence of this transformation of what he called the old 
barbarous code of international maritime law, rested not merely on 
the claims of natural justice, but on the special requirements of our 
own country. A population circumstanced as ours is in respect both 
of its food and of the law materials of its industry, is interested be- 
yond all others in removing every regulation which interferes with 
the free circulation of the necessaries of life, whether in time of peace 
or war. Why should we persist, he asked, in upholding a belligerent 
right which we have always shrunk from enforcing, and shall never 
rigorously apply, by which we place in the hands of other belligerents 
tlte power at any moment of depriving a large part of our population 

* Piiblitb«d in his Collected WritingN, ii. pp. 0—22. The three ehanget 
^ kich be there propoiet are those emimerated in the letter to Mr. PaultOD 
below, p. 111. 



of the supply of the raw materials of their industry and of the 
necessaries of life ? The Cotton Famine in Lancashire, caused by the 
blockade of the Southern ports of the United States, gave to these 
views a painful appositeness, and Cobden pressed the arguments of 
his letter to Mr. Ash worth still more forcibly and with a greater 
breadth of ill\;istration in an address to the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce in the autunm of the same year.^ 

In the course of 1862 Cobden made one of his most determined 
and systematic onslaughts upon Lord Palmerston's policy of national 
defence. He carried on very effective skirmishing during the session, 
until at the dose of it (Aug. 1), as an eye-witness describes it, they 
engaged in a regular single combat' The House was thin, the conclu- 
sion was foregone, and no effect followed from Cobden's undaunted 
perseverance. Perhaps more was done by a pamphlet which he pub- 
lished earlier in the same year, The Thru Panics^ a strenuous and 
humiliating narrative of the incoherent alarms of invasion which had 
seized successive Qovemments in 1848, in 1853, and in 1862.^ Mr. 
Gladstone thought that the narrative laid more than the full share of 
blame upon (Governments and Parliament, and that it was unjust to let 
the general public go scot-free. He told Cobden a story of a large 
farmer whom he had canvassed in the general election of 1857. He 
exclaimed to the farmer against the amount of the military and naval 
charges. ** Well, sir," the voter said, " we want to be defended ; ** and 
no impression was to be made upon him. In truth, as Mr. Gladstone 
put it, there was a residuum of excitement standing over from the 
Russian war which had nourished all the subsequent alarm. Nor 
was it to be denied, either, that the world had become more volcanic 
since the days to which Cobden referred. It was in vain that he 
quoted Peel's excellent practical maxim, that in time of peace '* you 
must consent to incur some risk ** (see above, p. 71). There was one 
risk which statesmen and the public saw closer at hand, and which 
they were bent on not incurring if they could help it, and that was 
risk from the possible necessities of the French Emperor. On the 
special issues, therefore, between himself and Lord Palmerston, such 
as the Fortification Scheme, Cobden made little way in opinion. 
What he did was certainly to moderate what Mr. Gladstone called 
" the spirit of expenditure," and this according to him was more 
objectionable and more dangerous than the expenditure itself. 

He deplored the absence from the scene of his steadfast ally, but 
Mr. Bright remained at Rochdale. He told Cobden how he admired 
his courage and perseverance, but he could not imitate it For the 
moment he acknowledged himself beaten. The fates were against 
them in the shape of tiie ignorance and flunkeyism of the middle 
classes. After the final batUe in August, Mr. Bright wrote to him 
that he had maintained the struggle most manfully. *' I have never,*' 
he said, •* read speeches with more pleasure than these, in which you 
have attempted to destroy the most shameless imposture of our time. 
But speeches will hardly do it Since 1854 the public have been so 
thoroughly demoralized that they have become literally helpless, and 
I can scarcely conceive of an event sufficientiy insulting and alarming 
to them to excite them to any positive and united action. The 
working men have no leaders of their own class, and they have no 
faith in any others. I wait, therefore, for some accident to bring 
about a change. Possibly Palmerston's final fall, which cannot be 
long postponed, may act as an awakener throughout the country. 
Still I think your speeches are preparing the way for some discoveries 
on the part of our dim-seeing people." This prophecy was fulfilled 
to the letter. Liberalism remained stationary until Lord Palmerston's 

1 4»«tdUi, ii. S79. Oot 26, 1801. 

* *'Th«ro they •tood," nod Mr. Grant Doff, ** anreeoodled and irxeeoii- 
eilable — the represeotatiTes of two widely different epochs, tad of two widely 
different tjrpee of English life. The one trained in tl^ elegant bat sap^cial 
eoltore wmch was lunal among the yocmg men of his pontkm in life at the 
beginning of this oentoiy, full of pluck, foil of inteUigenoe, bat disincHned, 
alike by the eharaeter of his mmd and by the habit of official life, from 
indulging in pofitkal ipeeolation, or ponoing long trains of thought; yet 
yieldmc to no man in application, in the qaidoMSi ol his Jodgment, in know- 
ledge ox a statesman*! basineas, and in the power of anliiting the sapport of 
what has been trnly called ' that floating mass wliioh in all ooontries and all 
tune has always decided all qnasfcioos.' The other deriTod firom nature finer 
powers of mind, bat many years passed away before ha ooold employ his great 
abilities in a field soiBciently wide for them. There ha stood, an ^FniraHe 
repreeentalive of the best seetion of the elaas to whieh he beloDgs, fall of 
large and philanthropic hopes, and fall of eonfldence in his power to rsaliae 
them,''&e. Mr. Grant Dog's Elgin antekm, p. lg.~See his fkmekti, 1L 867. 
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death, ood it waa not long after that event that the great awakening 
loot place which landed Mr. Gladatone in power, with Mr. Bright 
himself for the most popular and influential of his colleagues. 

Cobden's correspondence during these final yeare touches other 
topics, bnt the fortunes of the war in America, international maritime 
law, and national expenditure were the subjects which jio'*' filled the 
largest space both in his thoughts and in his public addreasea. 

Britiih Folic; in Cbisa. 

" 1661. {To Mr. fTargreavts).—Yon will have seen that 

theao articles generally, especially thoie in the Times, lay all the 
blame of their wars on our commercial classes, and the cost thus 
entailed on the country is made a grievance on the part, of the 
aristocratic and propertied classes on account of the taxation which 
ihey bring on the country. So far as the charge against our mer- 
chants is concerned, I am afraid that many of the residents in China, 
especially the younger and less experienced of their number, as well 
as those engaged in the opium trade whether old or young, have often 
been active promoters of hostilitiea with that empire. As a rule the 
Chinese are not a people who attract much sympathy from those who 
live among them. How could it be otherwise, when they feel no 
sympathy for others 1 'Like begets like.' But it is very short- 
sighted and unphilosophical conduct to try to cure this ungenial 
characteristic of a people by violence and injustice, which can only 
increase the feeling of alienation and repugnance. Yet this is the 
receipt invariably prescribed in our intercourse with the Chinese as 
a cure for their insolence, by the young merchanU ; for Sir Oeorge 
Bonhom, the former Governor of Hong Kong, draws a distinction 
between the conduct of the old and substantial houses and the younger 
residents ; the latter are always for ' pitching into the Celestials,' by 
way of making them more civil. By the way, I am afraid the 
prospect of a sudden increase of trade, which always follows a war 
expenditure /oc a time, is not without its influence on these young 
houses, to say nothing of the enormous profits which have been 
made out of the claims for compensation for losses of property 
incurred during the war. Now none of these motives can have any 
sway with the merchants and manufacturers of Lancashire, who are 
the parties principally interested in a pennanent trade with Cliinn. 
All they can desire is that the duties shail be moderate, the trade 
regular, and that facilities shall be afforded at the porta of entry for 
the quick despatch of buaineas. All these conditions exist in China 
to as great an extent as in any other conatderable maritime state. 
Indeed, comparing our trade with China with that with our own 
possessions in India, it seems likely that the duties payable in the 
former will soon be the lighter of the two I Now all this leads me 
to press on you and the other merabera of the Manchester Chamber 
of Commerce to take some step for the protection of your interests 
against the risk of future collisions and wara in thot country. The 
only way of accomplishing ihis is by discouraging the British 
Government from entering into closer diplomatic relations, or forcing 
on that country a resident Ambassador at Pekdn, or seeking for free 
access for our countrymen to the interior of that empire. The last is 
a very plausible bat most perilous situation. The idea of English- 
men ' opening up a trade ' in the interior of China commends itself 
strongly to those who do not know how commerce is carried on. 
But any one acquainted with the trade of Russia or other countries 
in a low state of civilisation, and speaking a peculiar and difficult 
language, knows that it is impossible for foreigners to carry on the 
interior trade of those countries. It must all be left to natives. 
There is a proposal for carrying our productions in English ships up 
the great arterial river of tliat country into the interior. Now this 
would be totally at variance with all international law, unless the 
trade were confined to some one or more ports of entry to be agreed 
upon. But once let an English trading steamer find itself 500 or 
1000 miles in the interior of China, and how could yoa hope to 
prevent irregular trade taking place, to be followed by constant 
collisions with local authorities, who would, no doubt, be exposed to 
a system of bribery by which the smu^Ier would only supersede the 
regular trader at the porta ? Even the stipulation for foreigners to be 
allowed to penetrate into the country by means of passporta is, in my 
opinion, a policy of very doubtfiil wisdom." Miasionariea will then, 



no doubt, avail themselves of the facility for travelling in safety into 
the country. I have the most profound veneration for those who, 
like St Paul, preach the gospel at their own risk, trusting for their 
safety solely to the purity of their motives and the overrnling 
protection of Ood. But it is different when a missionary goes fanh 
with all the force of a powerful Government at his back ; in such s 
cose he ia likely to do far more injury than service to the cause of 
Christianity. The present war, so far aa the French are concerned, 
arose out of the alleged murder of a Homan Catholic priest is China ; 
and if missionaries are to travel through that country with passports. 
it will, I fear, lead to aa many wan as conversiona. There is onolhet 
point to be considered. Our cruisers on the coast of , China »n 
frequently capturing or destroying junks, on the plea that they are 
pirates. There is a bad practice of paying head-money for these 
pirates, taken or destroyed. I think there is a wanton destruction of 
life sometimes committed without sufficient proof of the character of 
the parties. In my opinion we ought not to undertake to perform 
the duties of police on the coast, unleit to protect our ovni fesw^, or 
at least those of European origin. In this respect we ought to follow 
the example of United States cruisers— watch over the security of 
national property, leave the Chinese to protect their own shipping. 
The truth is, our opium smugglers and our wars with Uie GoTGra- 
mcnt of China lead to a state of carelessness on the coast, and we 
then step in to preserve the peace in Chinese waters, in consequence 
of the impotence of the authorities to perform the duties of 

On Lord Bronghim. 

"Midhursl, Aiigiuti\, 1861. (To M. aievalifr.)—! have read with 
much pleasure your address to the Social Science Meeting at DobUn. 
If you have a corrected copy in French, let me have one. I wm 
amused at your diplomacy in comparing Brougham to Cicero. This 
must have delighted hini. He has, I suspect, always had ihegieiit 
Roman in his eye, and has sought to imitate him in the universslity 
of his accomplishments. But it was one thing to be.univeisal 1,900 
years ago, and is another thing now. A Bolton mechanic who dwIm 
a steam engine, or one who drives a locomotive on onr lailwayt, 
knows more in his special calling than either Cicero or Broughm. 
It is this attempt at universality which has been the great error and 
failing of Lord B.'s public life. He has touched everything snd 
finished nothing. Had he given his vast powera to one thing »t 
a time, he might have codified our laws, and endowed every viUogt 
with a good school, besides leaving nothing for me to do in Free 
Trade. But he made a speech for five hours on Law Reform fortv 
years ago nearly, and another as long on National Education, scd 
then he left those (jueations for something else. The result will be 
that in fifty yeare he will be remembered only for his herculean 
mental powers, and his unrivalled inteUectnal industry, but his 
name will not be specially associated with any reforms for which 
posterity will hold him in grateful remEmbrance." ' 

"Afi,/Aur«(, Dee. 14, 1861. {To M. CToDoiier.)— Therfl is con- 
siderable reaction in the public mind, I think, on the Amcriran 
question. Some latge public meetings have passed resolutions in 
favour of arbitration ; and the religious congregations have been al-o 
making demonstrations for peace. I expect the Americana will 
propose either to restore the tlatiu quo, and let the United Stales 
Admiralty Courts decide, or else refer to arbitration. I hope the 
Emperor will offer hia mediation if an opportunity occurs. Neither 
party will be in the humour to refuse. It is high time that we had 
a revision of these so-called international maritime laws. They on 
merely traps laid for nations to fall into want. I do not believe in 
a war. Palmerston likes to drive the wheel close to the edge, and 
show how dexterously he' can avoid falling over the precipice, 

' Bronghdin, ns has beva seen, had been very nnfriendiy to the Leagna 
{toe paSB 37). For many years there wai no eommnnicatioii betw»fti 
■"" Cobden ho kept up aa oceasional oorreapondnic*, 
11, BrOQghBDi, wys CobJon in a IbMct o( 
the most aaectionate t«rtiu of Bright, 
B at Cnniies. 1 sent the letter to Briglit, 
with open arms, and they h»« been 
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he keeps people's attention employed, whicli suits him 
politicallj. But I hope this game is nearly played out I am quite 
lick of it'' 

^JasL^ 1862. (To Mr, PauUon,) — I can't see my way through the 
American business. I don't believe the North and South can ever 
lie in the same bed again. Nor do I see how the military operations 
can be carried into the South, so as to inflict a crushing defeat 
Unless something of the kind takes place, I predict that Europe will 
recognize the independence of the South. I tell Sumner this, and tell 
him that his only chance if he wants time to fight it out, is to raise 
the blockade of the Mississippi voluntarily, and then Europe might 
look on. 

*^ But our friend Bright will not hear of anything against the 
claims of the North. I admire his pluck, for when he goes with 
a side it is always to win. I tell him that it is possible to wish well 
to a cause without being sure that it will be successful. However, 
he will soon find in the House that we shall be on this question, as 
we were on China, Crimean, and Qreek Pacifico wars, quite in a 
minority ! There is no harm in that if you are right, but it is useless 
to deceive ourselves about the issue. Three-fourths of the House will 
be glad to find an etcuse for voting for the dismemberment of the 
great Republic'^ 

"-Yor. 29, 1861. (To Mr, Charles Sumner,)—! hear that the law 
officers of the Crown have decided that you are not within the law 
in what has been done. I leave your lawyers to answer ours. The 
question of legality in matters of international law has never been 
very easOy settled. However, the only danger to the peace of the 
two countries is in the temper which may grow out of this very 
trivial incident The Press will, as usual, try to envenom the affair. 
It is for us and all who care for the interests of humanity, to do our 
utmost to thwart these mischief-makers. You may reckon on Bright, 
myself, and all our friends being alert and active in this good work, 
and we reckon on the co-operation of yourself and all who sympathize 
with you. Though I said in my other letter that I shall never care 
to utter a word about the merits of a war after it has begun, I do 
not the less feel it my duty to try to prevent hostilities occurring. 
Let me here remark that I cannot understand how you should have 
thought it worth your while at Washington to have re-opened this 
question of the right of search, by claiming to exercise it in a doubtful 
case and a doubtful manner, under circumstances which could be of 
so little advantage, and to have incurred the risk of greater dis- 
advantages. The capture of Mason and Slidell can have little effect 
in discouraging the South, compared with the indirect encouragement 
and hope it may hold out to them of embroiling your Government 
with England. I am speaking with reference to the policy, and 
leaving out of sight the law of the case, "^xit in the latter view we 
are rather tmprepared to find you exercising in a strained manner 
the right of search, inasmuch as you have been supposed to be always 
the opponents of the practice. I was under the impression that our 
(Government was told pretty plainly at the outbreak of the Crimean 
War that it would be risking the peace of this country with yours 
if we claimed the right of search in the open sea. I am not in 
a position to know how far this was the case. Can you tell me if 
there be any documents on the subject ? If it were so, we should, 
of course, all unite in holding you to your own doctrine. 

^^Dec, 12, 1861. — The Times and its yelping imitators are still 
doing their worst, but there is a powerful moderate party. I hope 
you will offer promptly to arbitrate the question. There is one point 
on which you must absolutely define your platform. You must 
acknowledge the South as belligerents to give you a standing-ground 
on the Trent affair. Some of your newspapers argue that you have 
a right to carry off a rebel from an English vessel, which means that 
Austria might have seized Kossuth under similar circumstances. 
Were you to take such ground, there would be war. 

**i>ee. 19, 1861. — Everybody teUs me that war is inevitable, and 
yet I do not believe in war. But it must be admitted that there are 
things said and done on your side that make it very difficult for the 
advocates of peace on this side to keep the field. We can get over 
the sajrings of your Herald that *• France will not and England dare 
not go to war.' Your newspapers will not drive us into war. But 
when grave men (or men that should be grave), holding the highest 
poets in your cultivated State of Massachusetts, compliment Captain 



Wilkes for having given an affront to the British lion, it makes it 
very hard for Bright and me to contend against the * British lion 
party' in this country. All I can say is that I hope you have taken 
Bright* s advice, and offered unconditional arbitration. With that 
offer publicly made, the friends of peace could prevent our fire- 
eaters from assaulthig you, always providing that your public 
speakers do not put it out of our power to keep the peace. I was 
sorry to see a report of an anti-English speech by your colleague at 
New York. Honestly speaking, and with no blind patriotism to 
mislead me, I don't think the nation here behaved badly under the 
terrible evil of loss of trade and danger of starving under your 
blockade. Of course all privileged classes and aristocracies hate your 
institutions — ^that is natural enough ; but the mass of the people 
never went with the South. I am not pleased with your project of 
sinking stones to block up ports. That is barbarism. It is quite 
natural that, smarting as you do under an unprovoked aggression 
from the slave-owners, you should even be willing to smother them 
like hornets in their nest But don't foi^et the outside world, and 
especially don't forget that the millions in Europe are more interested 
even tlum their princes in preserving the future commerce with the 
vast region of the Confederate States. 

" Jan, 23, 1862. — It is, perhaps, well that you settled the matter 
of sending away the men at once. Consistently with your own 
principles, you could not have justified their detention. But it is 
right you should know that there was a great reaction going on 
through this country against the diabolical tone of the Times and 
Post (I suspect stockjobbing in these quarters.) The cry of 
arbitration had been raised and responded to, and I was glad to see 
the religious people once more in the field in favour of peace. Be 
assured if you had offered to refer the question to arbitratiuu, there 
could not have been a meeting called in England that would not 
have endorsed it The only question was whether we ought to be 
the first to offer arbitration. I mean this was the only doubt in the 
popular mind. As regards our (Government, they are, of course, 
feeling the tendency of public opinion. A friend of mine in London, 
a little behind the scenes, wrote to me : — ' They are busy at the 
Foreign Office hunting up precedents for arbitration, very much 
against their wilL' I write all this because I wish you to know that 
we are not quite so bad as appeared at first on the surface.'' 



liaritime Law. 

In the same letter, after arguing for the raising of the blockade by 
the North, he says : — 

'^ All the reflection I have been able to give the subject confirms 
me in the view I expressed in my former letter. Propose to Europe 
a clean sweep of the old maritime law of Vattel, Puffendorf, and Co. ; 
abolish blockades of commercial ports on the ground laid down in 
Cass's despatch which you sent Qtt rid of the right of search in 
time of war as in time of peace, and make private property exempt 
from capture by armed vessels of every kind, whether government 
vessels or privateers. And, as an earnest of your policy, offer to 
apply the doctrine in your present war. You would instantly gain 
France and all the continent of Europe to your side. You would 
enlist a party in England that can always control our governing class 
when there is a sufficient motive for action ; and you would acquire 
such a moral position that no power would dream of laying hands on 
you. I think I told you that all our commercial and trading com- 
munity have already pronounced in favour of exempting private 
property from capture by government ships, as first proposed by 
Mr. Marcy. In the ensuing session of Parliament I intend to make 
a speech on the subject of maritime law, in which I will undertake 
to prove that we, above all other countries, are interested in carrying 
out all the above three propositions of reform. With the exception 
of the aristocratic classes, who have an instinctive leaning for any 
policy which furnishes excuses for large naval and military establish- 
ments, everybody will be favourable to the change." 

^'Midhurst^ Feb, 2. {To A, W. Paulion,)—! hope to see you on 
Wednesday evening. I have an idea (about which we can talk) of 
occupying ground in the House upon the subject of rights of neutrals 
by giving notice early of something of this kind : ' That in the 
opinion of the House the questions affecting belligerent rights and the 
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rights of neutrals are in an unsatisfactory, state, and demand the early 
attention of her Majesty's Qovemment.' 

** A Committee on Shipping in 1860 reported in favour of adopting 
Marcy's plan of exempting private property altogether from capture 
by Qovemment ships as well as privateerSf but nothing was done. 

''Now, I think such a motion must be agreed to, because all 
parties are dissatisfied with matters as they were left at Paris in 1856. 
In my speech I should advocate— 

"1st The making of private property sacred from capture by 
armed ships of all kinds. 

** 2nd. Exempting neutral ships from jsearch or visitation in time 
of war as in time of peace. 

'^ Srd. The abolition of blockade of commercial ports or coast-lines. 

**I could make it clear that England is beyond all countries 
interested in carrying out these points." 

The Commercial OIabs. 

•* Feb. 7, 1862. {To Mr, Henry Ashtoorth,)—! am quite happy to see 
you at the head of the Chamber of Commerce. With many faults 
and shortcomings, our mercantile and manufacturing classes as 
represented in the Chambers of Commerce are after all the only 
power in the state possessed of wealth and political influence sufficient 
to counteract in some degree the feudal governing class of this 
country. They are, indeed, the only class from whom we can in our 
time hope for any further beneficial changes. 

'^It is true they are often timid and servile in their conduct 
towards the aristocracy, and we must wink at their weaknesses if 
we are to keep them political company. But there is always this 
encouragement to hope better things — that they have no interest 
opposed to the general good, whilst, on the contrary, the feudal 
governing class exists only by the violation of sound principles 
of political economy, and therefore the very institution is hostile to 
the interests of the masses. 

" I wish we could inspire the mercantile and manufacturing com- 
munity with a little more self-respect The future of England must 
depend on them, for, as Deacon Hume said twenty years ago, we have 
long passed the time when the prosperity of this country depended 
on its land, and yet how little share this all-imporlant interest claims 
in the government of the country." 

Mftritime Law in the House oi Commons. 

** March 4, 1862. — After I had given notice of my motion in the 
House, Mr. Horsfoll, the Tory M.P. for Liverpool, complained that 
I was poaching on his domain, as he had announced his intention 
in the previous session to bring the subject of maritime law before 
Parliament On referring back to the proceedings of last year, I 
found he was correct, and as it is a sort of etiquette in the House 
not to encroach on each other's territory, I yielded at once. Mr. 
Horsfall has adopted my exact words, and I shall second his motion. 
The debate stands for next Tuesday, the 11th. I am very well 
satisfied that Mr. Horsfall originates the motion, as it will give a 
better chance of success, the Tories being less likely to oppose one of 
their own party than me. By the way, Lindsay says he thinks 
there is now a majority in the House in favour of exempting private 
property from capture. The question respecting blockades is quite 
new, but with a little discussion we shall carry that point ; and I am 
still convinced that if the Emperor will propose the three points 
which I quoted in a former letter, we can compel our Government 
very shortly to acquiesce.*' 

•* March 17, 1862. — In all my political life I have never suffered 
a more vexatious disappointment than in being prevented from 
speaking last Monday. I had taken great trouble to prepare, and 
should have had a good opportunity of being universally read in the 
papers, for much attention has been called to my intention to speak. 
But I was seized with a sudden hoarseness arising from a cold, and 
on Monday was unable to articulate. The consequence was that the 
debate to my mind was kept to too narrow a basis. However, enough 
was said and admitted on all sides to prove that we cannot remain 
where we are, and as nobody seriously proposes to go back, it is quite 
dear we must go forward. I am eonvineed that ^e result will be^ 



after the usual agitation out of doors, that public opinion in England 
will pronounce for a complete revolution in the maritime law. We 
have more to gain than any other people from the complete removal 
of all restrictions on freedom of commerce whether in time of peace 
or war. But we have our battle to fight as usual with our own 
feudal governing class. I am writing this in my bedroom, and cannot, 
therefore, say much. As respects the postage question, I will not 
lose sight of it" ^ 

Lord PalmerstoQ. 

" Midhurst, August 7, 1862. {To Mr. Hargreaves,)—! have fomid 
your letter on coming here. If Bright could have been by my side 
during the last six weeks of the Session, I think we could have 
silenced Palmerston. He had laid himself open to attack, and the 
events of the Session had made him very vulnerable. However, I 
hope I have spoilt his game as a popular demagogue a little for the 
recess. But he has a terrible run of good luck; and then I am 
afraid of the tricks he may be allowed by his obsequious colleagues 
to play before we meet again. Nothing could be so unfavourable 
to the public interest as the present state of parties. Palmerston is 
spending many millions more than the Tories would dream of 
spending. He pampers the < services' to such a degree that they 
draw off all opposition from Dizzy's party, so that there is no check 
on anything he does. There was literally no Opposition last Session. 
Then Gladstone lends his genius to all sorts of expenditure which he 
disapproves, and devises schemes for raising money which nobody 
else would think of. Thus he gets the funds for fortifications by a 
system of loans, which tends to keep the waste out of the annual 
accounts. If the money had to be raised out of the taxes, we could 
resist it In the same spirit he goes into China wars, and keeps a 
Dr. and Cr. account, deluding himself and the public with the idea 
that these wars are at the expense of the Chinese, whereas for every 
million we get from that country we spend at least as much in 
increased cost of establishments there ; and it seems more and moie 
doubtful whether much more will be got on any terms. How we 
are to accomplish the change I know not, but it would be a great 
gain to the public if we could carry the Liberals to the Opposition 
side of the House. It seems as if the Tories were determined not to 
let their leaders into office. They are too well satisfied with things 
as they are. Well they may be I " 

The Cotton Famine. 

"-Yor. 6, 1862. (To Lady ffatherton),^Few people can realize 
the appalling state of things in this neighbourhood. Imagine that 
the iron, stone, and coal were suddenly withheld from Staffonishiie, 
and it gives you but an imperfect idea of what Lancashire^ with its 
much larger population, is suffering from the want of cotton; it 
reverses the condition of the richest county in the kingdom, and 
makes it the poorest A capitalist with 20,000/. invested in buildings 
and machinery may be almost on a par with his operatives in 
destitution if he be deprived of the raw material which alone makes 
his capital productive. Bad as is the state of things, I fear we are 
only at its commencement, and unhappily the winter is upon ug to 
aggravate the sufferings of the working people. The evil is spread- 
ing through all classes. The first effects will be felt on the amaU 
shopkeepers ; the weak millowners will come next I met a magis- 
trate yesterday from Oldham, and he told me that at the last meeting 
of the Bench four thousand assessments were exempted from, payment 
of poor-rates on the plea of inability of the parties to pay ! How 
rapidly this must aggravate the pressure on the remainder of the 
property of the Union ! There will be another meeting of the 
Manchester Committee next Monday, at which it will be proposed to 
extend it to a National Committee, and the Queen will be solicit€d 
as Duchess of Lancaster to allow her name to appear as its patron. 
An energetic effort will then be made to cover the whole kingdom 
with local committees, and then institute a general canvass foi 

1 The debate was reramed on March 17 by- Mr. Undsay, who began bj 
expressing a hope that Cobden would be able to speak before the end of the 
evening. His hoarseness, however, remained intractable, «id Mr BH|ht 
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enbflcriptions. By this means we may keep matters in tolerable 
order till Parliament meets, but there is a growing opinion that we 
shall have to apply to Parliament for imperial aid. People at a 
distance, who learn that the poor rates in Lancashire are even now 
less than they are in ordinary times in the agricultural districts* 
cannot understand this helplessness and destitution. They do not 
perceive how exceptional this state of things is. Lancashire, with its 
machinery stopped, is like a man in a fainting fit It would be as 
rational to attempt to draw money from the one as blood from the 
other. Or it may be compared to a strong man suddenly struck 
with paralysis; until the use of his limbs and muscles be restored 
to him, it is useless to tell him to help himsell'' 

The American War. 

*^Jtdy 11, 1862. {To Mr, Sumner,) — It is a long time since I wrote 
to you. Indeed, to confess the truth, it is a painful task for me to 
keep up my correspondence with my American Mends. But I have 
not been a less anxious observer of the events which have passed on 
your sidsL I shall now best serve the interests of humanity by telling 
yon frankly the state and progress of opinion here. There is an all 
but unanimous belief that you cannot subject the South to the Union. 
Even they who are your partisans and advocates cannot see their 
way to any such issue. It is necessary that you should understand 
that this opinion is so widely and honestly entertained, because it 
is the key to the expression of views which might otherwise not be 
quite intelligible. Among some of the governing class in Europe 
the wish is iiBither to this thought But it is not so with the mass of 
the people. Nor is it so with our own government entirely. I 
know that Gladstone would restore your Union to-morrow if he 
could ; yet he has steadily maintained from the first that unless there 
was a strong Union sentiment, it is impossible that the South can be 
subdued. Now the belief is all but universal that there is no Union 
feeling in the South ; and this is founded latterly upon the fact that 
no cotton comes from New Orleans. It is said that if the instinct of 
gain, with cotton at double its usual price, do not induce the people 
to sell, it is a proof beyond dispute that the political resentment is 
overwhelming and unconquerable.'' 

^Feb. 13, 186a ( „ )— If I have not written to you before, it 
ii not because I have been indifferent to what is passing in your 
midst I may say 'sincerely that my thoughts have been almost as 
much on American as on English politics. But I could do you no 
service, and shrank from occupying your over-taxed attention, even 
for a moment My object in now writing is to speak of a matter 
which has a practical bearing on your affairs. Ton know how much 
alarmed I was from the first lest our government should interfere in 
your afiaiiSL The disposition of our ruling class, and the necessities 
of our cotton trade, pointed to some act of intervention ; and the 
indifference of the great mass of our population to the struggle, the 
object of which they did not foresee and understand, would have 
made intervention easy, and indeed popular, if you had been a weaker 
naval power. This state of feeling existed up to the announcement 
of the President's Emancipation Policy. From that moment our old 
anti-alavery feeling began to arouse itself, and it has been gathering 
strength ever since. The great rush of the public to all the public 
meetings called on the subject shows how wide and deep the sympathy 
for personal freedom still is in the breasts of our people. I know 
nothing in my political experience so striking, as a display of spon- 
taneous public action, as that of the vast gathering at Exeter Hall, 
when, without one attraction in the form of a popular orator, the 
vast building, its minor rooms and passages, and the streets adjoining, 
were crowded with an enthusiastic audience. That meeting has had 
m powerful effect on our newspapers and politicians. It has closed the 
months of those who have been advocating the side of the South. 
And I now write to assure you that any unfriendly act on the part 
of our government — ^no matter which of our aristocratic parties is in 
power — ^towards your cause, is not to be apprehended. If an attempt 
were made by the Government in any way to commit us to the South, 
m spirit would be instantly aroused which would drive that Govern- 
ment from power. This, I suppose, will be known and felt by the 
Southern agents in Europe, and if communicated to their Government, 
vnujst, I should think, operate as a great discouragement to them." 



'^ifo^ 2, 186a (roifr.^umntfr.)— I am in no fear whatever of any 
rupture between the two countries arising out of the blockade, or the 
incendiary language of the politicians or the Press on both sides of the 
Atlantic, though these may help to precipitate matters on another 
issue. But the fitting out of privateers to prey on your commerce, 
and to render valueless your mercantile tonnage, is another and 
more serious matter. Great material interests are at stake, and 
unless the evil can be put down the most serious results may 
follow. Now I have reason to know that our government folly 
appreciates the gravity of this matter. Lord Russell, whatever 
may be the tone of his iU-mannered despatches, is sincerely alive 
to the necessity of putting an end to the equipping of ships d 
war in our harbours to be used against the Federal (Government 
by the Confederates. He was bond fide in his desire to prevent 
the Alabama from leaving, but he was tricked, and was angry at the 
escape of that vessel It ia necessary that your Government should 
know all this ; and I hope public opinion in England will be so 
alive to the necessity of enforcing the law, that there will be no more 
difficulty in the matter. If Lord Russell's despatch^ to Mr. Adams 
are not very civil, he may console himself with the knowledge that 
the Confederates are still worse treated." 

*< May 22, 186a ( „ )— I called on Lord Russell, and read eveiy 
word of your last long indictment against him and Lord Palmerston 
to him. He was a little impatient under the treatment, but I got 
through every word. I did my best to improve on the text in half 
an hour's conversation. Public opinion is recovering its sensea. 
John Bull, you know, has never before been a neutral when great 
naval operations have been carried on, and he does not take kindly 
to the task ; but he ia becoming graciously reconciled. He also nam 
begins to understand that he has acted illegally in applauding those 
who furnished ships of war to prey on your commerce. It will not 
be repeated." 

^Midhurel^ Aug. 7, 186a ( „ ) — ^Though we have given joa 
such good ground of complaint on account of the cruisers which have 
left our ports, yet you must not forget that we have been the only 
obstacle to what would have been almost a European recognition ci 
the South. Had England joined France, they would have been 
followed by probably every other State of Europe, with the exception 
of Russia. This is what the Confederate agents have been seeking to 
accomplish. They have pressed recognition on England and France 
with persistent energy from the first I confess that their eagemeM 
for other European intervention in some shape has always given ma 
a strong suspicion of their conscious weakness. But considering how 
much more we have suffered than other people from the blodcade^ 
this abstinence on our part from all diplomatic interference li 
certainly to our credit^ and this I attribute entirely to the honourable 
attitude assumed by our working population." 

" Midhuret, Jan. 18, 186a {To Mr. PauUon.)— .... I join with 
you in all your horror of this vulgar and unscientific and endleM 
butchery in America. Before the first shot was fired I wrote to Sumner 
to say that if I were a New Englander I would vote with both handa 
for a peaceful separation. But since the fighting began I have regarded 
the matter as beyond the control of reason or moral suasion, and I 
have endeavoured to keep my mind as free as I could from an allp 
absorbing interest in the struggle — simply on this utilitarian principle 
— that I can do no good there, and I want my faculties and eneigiea 
to try and do something here. 

" My only absorbing care in connexion with the civil war is to 
endeavour to prevent this country from interfering with it To this 
end I think the anti-slavery direction in which the war ia driftiiig 
will be favourable. I am not much afraid of any widespread adi 
of violence on the part of the negroes. They are generally under 
religious impressions, and are not naturally ferocious. They will 
grow unsettled, and some of them unmanageable, and there will be 
great confusion and swaying to and fro. But though I dont exped 
them to rise and commit desperate crimes, it ia quite evident that 
Jefferson Davis feels all the force of the emancipation measure as a 
strategical act He has allowed his passions to master hun in the 
eyes of the world, as shown by his proclamation in advance. 

'^It will be a strange working of Qod's providence if the negio 
turns the scale for the North, after the whites on both sides aie 
exhausted. It is clear that the able-bodied blacks will be a cheap 
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resonrce for soldiers for the North for Southern stations. I hope 
yon and Hargreaves have agreed not to get into an excitement on the 
subject^ The issue is beyond European or human control now, and 
will go on to the bitter end." 

Yiait to the FortificatioDi. 

^Midhurtty Feb. a {To Mr. PaulUm.y- .... I went last week to 
Portsmouth to see the fortifications. I spent a couple of days in the 
neighbourhood. Starting by train from Chichester, I stopped at 
Havant, where a couple of officers from Portsmouth met me, and 
we went thence in a fly over the Downs by Portsdown Hill to 
Fareham, and then from ^e latter place to Gosport 

''Our road along the Downs passed beside the great inland 
chain of forts covering all the high ground within four or five 
miles of Portsmouth. It is necessary to see these things to under- 
stand them. The South Down forts are not designed for defence 
against a landing. They, as well as an inner system of forts between 
the Downs and the sea, are planned on the theory that an enemy has 
beaten us at sea and landed in force, and having worsted an army on 
shore, these forts are to prevent the foreign force from taking up a 
position on the Downs, and shelling the docks at four or five miles 
oft Of course the theory implies that the enemy is firee to go 
elsewhere, and the reasonable inference may be that he would prefer 
going to London, or at least coming to rob our henroosts who live 
under the Downs ! The programme of course contemplates that our 
own soldiers are safely ensconced in these forts beneath their case- 
mates, and behind gigantic ditches in the chalk — in feurt you never 
flaw such precipitous excavations as these are in the Downs to prevent 
a foreign army firom getting at an English army, whilst the country 
is at their mercy. I need hardly add that there is not an officer 
iA either service with a head on his shoulders who is tmder fifty, that 
does not look with supreme contempt, disgust, and humiliation at 
these works. 

*^ April 22, 186a {To Mr. Br^Al)— There is a great and growing 
uneasineaB about our relations with the United States, and there is 
80 wide an interest taken by our friends from America—of whom 
there is an influential gathering just now drawn to this side by an 
apparent fear of some impending mischief— as well as by English 
people, that I feel quite oppressed with a sense of the responsibility, 
and write to say that I entreat you to come to town, if only on Friday 
to return on Saturday.' Besides the confidence you give me when we 
aie together, I feel quite sure that the feurt of your being present with 
the power of reply exerts a restraining influence on Palmerston and 
the other speakers on the Treasury bench, and it is especially 
important that they should be so restrained on this occasion. I hope 
therefore that you will find yourself in a situation to come for one 
night" 

*' S^ 8, 186a ( „ )— The tide of battle seems to have set in 
so strongly for the North, that I don*t think the friends of freedom 
need feel any anxiety about the result so far as fighting is concerned. 
There is, of course, a tremendous difficulty beyond, but there is 
something more than accident which seems in the long-run to favour 
the right in this wicked world, and I have a strong persuasion that 
we may live to see a compensating triumph for humanity as the 
result of this most gigantic of civil wars. 

" October 4, 1864 ( „ )— I should say that as a politician 
Lincoln is very superior to McClellan, who is a professional soldier 
and nothing more. By the way, Lincoln stumped Dlinois for the 
Senate in opposition to Douglas, the ablest debater in America after 
day. They travelled from county town to county town together, 
and met the same audience on the same platform in forty or fifty 
eounties, questioning, bantering, and exposing each oth^s short- 
comings. It is the fashion to undeirate Lincoln intellectually in 
part, because he illustrates his arguments with i^TOnqing anecdote& 
But Franklin was not less given to apologues, and some of them not 
of the most refined character. It is quite certain that an inferior 
man could never have maintained such a contest as Lincoln went 
through with Douglas. Presidents are apt to fulfil the second term 

^ Mr. Panlton, like Mr. Lindsay, Mr. MofFatt, and one or two other of 
Oobden's intimate friends, did not sympathise with the cause, of the Union. 

s This refers to an important speech of Gohden's on the dntj of eafoicing 
the Foreign Bnlistment Act It was made an April 24th. 



better than the first Chase is the strongest man of the Bepublieaa 
party, and I sincerely hope Lincoln will bring him back to the 
Treasury. 

"I hope yon were pleased with the compliment paid us in 
California.^ There is a poetical sublimity about the idea of associating 
our name with a tree 300 feet high and 60 feet girth ! Verily it is 
a monument not built with men's hands. If I were twenty yean 
younger I would hope to look on these forest giants ; great trees and 
rivers have an attraction for me.* 

Politioal torpor of the dmj. 

^^ April 5, 186a {To Mr. Hargreavei.y-'How do yon admirs the 
reception given to the * Feargus O'Connor of the middle classes ' in 
Scotland ? ^ For the Town Councils and their addresses I can find 
excuses; they are privileged flunkies, and nothing elae could be 
expected from them. But there is no doubt that the demonstration 
was largely shared by the working dass, which ia certainly one 
of the most singular and inexplicable of public inddenta It 

brings to my mind the saying of our librarian, ^ who, when 

speaking of tiie old Premier, called him * the moat sacceflBfol impostor 
since Mahomet ! ' 

'* There is a remarkable fact in the political movement, or ntber 
political torpor of our day, that the non-electors, or working oud, 
have no kind of organization or organ of the Press by which they em 
make their existence known, either to help their finenda or prevent 
their body being used as was done in Glasgow, to atrengthen their 
enemies — for the latter effect has no doubt been produced by the 
address from the working class presented to the Premier. 

'*! observe what you say about Brighfs powers of eloquenoa 
That eloquence has been most unsparingly used since the repeal of the 
Com Laws — now going on for nearly twenty yean — ^in advoesfcing 
financial economy and parliamentary reform, and in every posnUe 
way for the abasement of privilege and the elevation of the mssML 
If he could talk till doomsday he would never surpass the strsins of 
eloquence with which he has expotmded the right and demolished 
the wrong cause. Tet see with what absolute lack of aaoceei ! 

*^ Now if you have ever the chance of bringing your ^wflnmuft to 
bear on him in this connexion, let it be, I entreat yon, to urge him 
to take any opportunity that Uie working dass may offer him to teU 
them frankly that nobody can help them until they are determined 
to help themselves. Let the responsibility be thrown back on than 
in a way to sting them into an effort, if self-respect ftdl to exdte 
them. They should be told plainly that old parties have ooalesoed 
on the ground that no further parliamentary reform la required— 
that five millions of adult males in the kingdom are polxdcsUj 
ignored, or only remembered to be insulted, and that this stite d 
things will endure so long as the five millions eat, drink, smoke, sod 
sleep contentedly under the proscription, and that no power on esrth 
will ever help them out of their political serfdom until th^ flhow 
that they can discriminate between those who would enuoidpatB 
them and those who would keep them as they are. Until tiie non- 
electoral dass can have a bond Jide organization in every large town, 
composed of their class, and self-sustained, it is a pure waste of life 
and strength for a man of Brighfs genius to attempt to advance their 
cause in tibat packed assembly, the House of CommonaL* 



CHAPTER XXXTT. 

OOBBESPONDENOB WITH MB. DSLANB. 

It was inevitable that a public man, working for a taransfonnstion 
of politic^ opinion, should incur the hostility of the great newspe^ 
of the day, for the simple reason that it has always been the avowed 
principle of the conductors of that newspaper to keep very dose to 
the political opinion of the country in its unregenerate state. Tbk 
principle it is not our business here to discuss, but we can easilj 

1 The names of Gobden and Bright were insoribed respeetively on taHntr 
on two of the giant trees of the Tosemite valley. 

s Lord Pahnerston was installed as Lord Bactor at Glasgow, Xareh 90,ni 
had a very triumphant reception. See IrriDg's Antuili ^ (htr line, p. 641 
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perceive how it wonld come to make the newspaper sincerely 
iniinical to the Manchester school We need not resort to private 
gmdgeB to explain what is perfectly intelligible without them. 

**! remember," said Cobden, in his speech on behalf of Mr. Bright 
•t Manchester in 1857, ^Hhe first time I spoke in public after return- 
ing home from the Continent in 1847. It was at a dinner-party in 
Mnchester at which I took the chair ; and I took the oppor- 
tunity of launching this question of the press, and saying that 
die newspaper press of EnglanJ was not free, and that this was 
a thing which the reformers of the country ought to set about 
— ^to emancipate it Well, I got a most vicious article next day 
from the Times newspaper for that, and the Times has followed 
nB both with a very ample store of venom ever since." ^ *'Any 
man," he said on the same occasion, '^who has lived in public 
life^ sm I have, must know that it is quite useless to contradict 
any fidsehood or calumny, because it comes up again next day 
JQrt M life as ever. There is the Times newspaper always ready 
to repeat it, and the grosser the better." '' My plan,** he wrote to a 
friend in 1861, '' has always been to meet that journal with a bold 
front, and neither to give nor to take quarter. I may add that if 
ever I have succeeded in any public proceedings, it has always been 
in spite of the opposition of that print It was so with the League ; 
with the abolition of the Taxes on Knowledge ; and with the French 
nh«aty. You may take my word for it, you never can be in the path 
for aacoesS) in any great measure of policy, unless you are in 
oppoeition to that joumaL" ^ 

It was very easy to see the reason why all this should be as it 
waa. In 18M) Cobden told Mr. John Cassell that he believed the 
newspaper stamp to be the greatest grievance that the democracy had 
in the whole list of fiscal exactions. '* So long as the penny lasts, 
there can be no daily press for the middle or working class. Who 
below the rank of a merchant or wholesale dealer can afford to take 
in a daily paper at fivepence ? Clearly it is beyond the reach of the 
mechanic and the shopkeeper. The result is that the daily press is 
written for its customers — the aristocracy, the millionaires, and the 
dnba and news-rooms. The great public cannot have its organs of 
the daily press, because it cannot afford to pay for them. The 
dinenteiB have no daily organ for the same reason. The governing 
elaa in this country will resist the removal of the penny stamp, not 
on account of the loss of revenue {that is no obstacle with a surplus of 
two or three millions), but because they know that the stamp makes 
the daily press the instrument and servant of the oligarchy." 

His correspondence shows with how sharp an eye Cobden watched 
his masked foe. He jealously noted any post that was conferred on 
a writer in the Times; in this respect I am bound to confess, being 
rather apt to make mountains out of extremely small molehills. He 
told hia friends in scornful tones of the social deference that was paid 
in private by great people to the famous editor, and was scandalized, 
here also rather unreasonably, to find him dining at tables where 
every guest but himself was an ambassador, a cabinet ministor, or a 
bidiop. An eminent visitor from the United States, who had access 
to London society, was for a long time perplexed by the social atten- 
tiona that were bestowed on this mysterious being, and in conversation 
with Cobden contrasted the position of the press and its conductors in 
England with that of similar personages in his own country. *< In 
America,'* said Cobden, referring to this in a letter to Mr. Hargreaves, 
" the editor or proprietor puts his name on the front of his paper, 
fights the battles of his party openly, shares in the honours of its 
victories, and is to be found among the senators, the governors of 
states, etc But with us the conductor of the Times preserves a strict 
incognito to his readers, on the plea that anonymous writing is 
necessary for preserving his independence, whilst he inconsistently 
drops the mask in the presence of those who dispense social distinc- 
tions and dispose of government patronage — the very persons towards 
whom in the interests of the public he ought to preserve his 
independence." 

In November, 1863, it happened that in his annual address 
to his constituents, Cobden made a passing reference to the land 
question, and Mr. Bright followed with more on the same subject 
The Times promptly accused the two Gracchi of Rochdale of exciting 
diacontent among the poor, and proposing a spoliation of the owners 

> Sfetehsh iL 77. * 2b Mr, W, & Undsay. Feb. 25, IMl. 



of land. The rest of the story is worth telling, if for no other 
reason, because it iQustrates the kind of opinion which public writers 
could at that time pretend seriously to hold about these two 
statesmen. 

By accident Cobden saw the misrepresentation of which his enemy 
had been guilty, and he at once wrote to the editor of the Times 
pointing it out with sufficient pungency. 

This letter was not inserted in the Times, and the Editor wrote to 
Cobden a reply, " declining to permit the Times to be made the means 
of disseminating imputetions which he knows to be unfounded, and 
which are entirely irrelevant to the question at issue.'* 

The sensation was tremendous in Fleet Street and Pall Mall, when 
Cobden published his rejoinder, not to the impersonal Editor, but to 
Mr. Delane in his own proper name. *' You and I," he began, ** have 
been long personally acquainted ; your handwriting is known to me, 
and I know you to be the chief Editor of the Times, Under such 
circumstances I cannot allow you to suppress your individuality, and 
shield yourself under the third person of the editorial nominative, in 
a correspondence affecting your personal responsibility for a scan- 
dalous aspersion on myself (as I now learn for the first time from 
you) as well as on Mr. Bright 

He then proceeded to re-stote his protest against the misrepresenta- 
tion of what he and Mr. Bright had said. 

To this Mr. Delane replied (Dec 11) that it was quite true that 
they had long been personally acquainted ; that there was no need 
to identify his handwriting ; and that he had no desire to den7 his 
personal responsibility for what Cobden was pleased to call his 
" scandalous aspersions.'' Proceeding to vindicate himself, Mr. Delane 
asked whether it was egotistic or unreasonable to suppose that one 
who had pounced so promptly upon a single phrase in an article of 
much inferior interest to himself, should have read the articles which, 
discussed Ms own speech ? Could he be expected to know that a 
gentleman who once preferred a single copy of the Times " to all the 
books of Thucydides " did not admit the Times to his house ? We 
need not reproduce all the documents in the controversy. 

There can be now very little difference of opinion among candid 
men as to the merits of the controversy. It is hardly possible to 
deny two propositions ; first, that the interpretetion by the Times of 
what had been said at Rochdale was plainly unjust, heedless, and 
calumnious ; second, that Mr. Delane's attempt to explain away the 
imputation of violence and spoliation was wholly unsuccessful. No 
editor ever stumbled into a more palpable scrape, nor chose a less 
fortunate way out of it. The simple and manly course which the 
Editor of the Times ought to have taken was to say something of this 
kind : — ^ My article was written in good faith. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the writer may have been led by certain conscious or 
unconscious prepossessions against the speakers to read something 
in Mr. Bright's speech and in yours which was not literally there. 
I now see, looking at the speeches more carefully, that your words 
could not bear the construction that was put upon them, and that ^ 
your complaint Ib justified. I will, as Editor, publicly retract an 
imputation which I now perceive to have been erroneoua." 

As this apology was not forthcoming, Cobden was entirely justified 
in publicly seizing Mr. Delane by name, and firing upon him per- 
sonally the misdemeanour for which he contumaciously made himself 
answerable. Anonymous journalism may be tolerated and defended 
on accotmt of certain incidental conveniences — Cobden himself wrote 
plenty of anonymous articles — ^but the system cannot be invoked to 
protect the writer or the conductor of a public print from liability to 
be called publicly to account in case of persistent and proved mis- 
representation. On the other hand, it can hardly be denied that 
Cobden put himself in the wrong by accusing the conductors of the 
Times of corruption. When he telked of the *' corrupt advantages" 
of servility to the Government, he made an imputetion which he 
could not prove (as he found out when he tried to get up a case for 
Parliament), and which was in fact not justified. The conductors of 
the Times did not praise the friends and abuse the enemies of the 
Government, in order to have one of their contributors sent to the 
Bahamas, or another made a magistrate at Bow Street The Times 
was Palmerstonian because the country was j^almerstonian, just as 
by-and-by it became Derbyite because the country seemed Derbyite. 
It condemned the talk of Cobden and Mr. Bright about the land, 
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because the capitalists and the country gentlemen and the great 
nobles were frightened out of their senses by such talk. The con- 
ductor of a newspaper is entirely at liberty to dioose what constituency 
he will attract It pleased tiie Titnes at that day to domesticate 
itself, it was said, among the aristocracy. This may have been a 
very narrow and ignoble policy, but Mr. Delane had as much right 
to prefer to spend his evenings among dukes and bishops as Cobden 
had to spend his among manufacturers and merchants. One thing he 
had not a right to do, and that was to fasten upon public men 
propositions which it was his business to know thai they had never 
made. 

That the T%me$ was wrong upon some of the greatest questions of 
Cobden's time is quite clear. How wrong it was upon the Russian 
War, the China War, the American Civil War, everybody knows. 
But let us be just. If the T\me» was wrong, so was the country. 
The newspaper only said what the directing classes of the country 
said. Oobden's own letters to his friends show as much as this. 
The T%me$ was, in fact, the natural exponent of all those old ideas of 
national policy which Cobden was bent on overthrowing. Just like 
the Athenian Sophist, the newspaper taught the conventional preju- 
dices of those who paid for it It is as i^ says Socrates of the Sophist 
and his public, a man had observed tiie appetites of a great and 
powerful beast, how to approach it, why it is furious or calm, what 
tones soothe and what tones irritate it Like the Sophist, the 
newspaper reflects the morality, the intelligence, the tone of 
sentiment, of its public If the latter is vicious, so is the former. 

There was only one way of effectually checking the excessive 
authority of a journal which had abused it ; this was to encourage 
the establishment of competitors. Cobden did as much towards this 
desirable end as any one, by his share in the reduction of the paper 
duty, which was what made the cheap press possible. The multipli- 
cation of newspapers and periodicals has had the further effect of 
clearing away the old charlatanry and the mystery of authorship and 
editorship. The names of all important journalists are now coming 
to be practically as well known as the names of important members 
of Parliament, and this change has naturally been followed by that 
more careful sense of responsibility which Cobden was quite right in 
insisting upon. 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 

THE DANISH WAB— LAST SPEECHES IN PARLIAMENT — 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

It was truly said by a Member of the House of Commons at the 
time, that if the Session of 1864 were remembered at all twenty 
years afterwards, it would only be remembered for the answer which 
it gave to the question, Shall or shall not England take part in the 
struggle between Germany and Denmark? This entitles it to a 
notable place in any account of Cobden. The answer that was then 
given was as remarkable a triumph for Cobden's principles, as the 
result of the Don Pacifico debate had been a victory for Lord 
Palmerston fourteen years before. The great wave of Nationality 
which was the moving force in Europe for so many years after the 
storm of 1848, now swept into Schleswig-Holstein, and brought 
Danes and Germans into violent collision. We may here content 
ourselves with Cobden's own account of what he justly called that 
most complicated of all questions. "In 1852," he said, "by the 
mischievous activity of our Foreign Office, seven diplomatists were 
brought round a green table in London to settle the destinies of a 
million of people in the two provinces of Schleswig and Holstein, 
without the sb'ghtest reference to the wants and wishes or the 
tendencies or the interests of that people. The preamble of the 
treaty which was there and then agreed to stated that what those 
seven diplomatists were going to do was to maintain the integrity 
of the Danifih monarchy, and to sustain the balance of power in 
Europe. Kings, Emperors. Princes were represented at that meeting, 
but the people had not the slightest voice or right in the matter. 
They settled the treaty, the object of which was to draw closer the 
onds between those two provinces and Denmark. The tendency of 
le great majority of the people of those provinces — about a million 



of them altogether — was altogether in the directioii of GermaBy. 
From that time to this year the treaty was followed by ^■^'■^ibI 
agitation and discord ; two wars have sprang out of it, and it hii 
ended in the treaty being torn to pieces by two of tlie Govanmali 
who were prominent parties to the treaty." ^ 

The question was whether England should go to the aid of tibe 
weak Power against the two strong onesL Lord Falmerrton aid 
Lord Russell were in &vour of vigorous intervention both beforo tibe 
war broke out, and after the fsdlure of the London OonfexenoeL Thiy 
undoubtedly encouraged Denmark to resist They were held hack 
by colleagues, against whose timidity the two vetenoiB bittofy 
murmured to one another.' When the London Confoeiioe \mht 
up, there was a universal apprehension that the active party in tibe 
Cabinet would still carry the day, and that Great Britain wcfold fiid 
herself committed without an ally to the terrible peril of a war wift 
Germany. 

^ At Uie end of June," as Cobden described it, <* the Prime 
announced that he was going to produce the protooola, and to 
the dedsion of the Government upon the question. He gave a 
notice of this intention, and then I witnessed what has convineed us 
that we have achieved a revolution in our foreign policy. The 
whippers-in — you know what I mean — those on each side of tibe 
House who undertake to take stock of the number and the opinioH 
of their followers — the whippers-in during the week were taking 
soundings of the inclination of Members of the House of OHoiDoiia 
And then came up from the country such a manifestatian of opiaiflB 
against war, that day after day during that eventful week Ibmber 
after Member from the lai^est constituencies went to thoee who acted 
for the Government in Parliament, and told them distinctly that thej 
would not allow war on any such matters as Schleswig and HofateiD. 
Then came surging up from all the great seats and oentrea of maau- 
fstcturing and commercial activity one unanimous veto upon war for 
this matter of Schleswig and Holstein.** ' The result was that when 
Lord Palmerston came down to the House on that memonhle after- 
noon of the 27th of June, it was to make the profoundtyaatisfiictcvy, 
but profoundly humiliating announcement, that then waa to be no 
war. They had ascertained, he said, that -France dedined to take 
any active part in support of Denmark. They had aaeatuned that 
Russia would take no part The whole brunt of the effoit requisite 
for dislodging the German troops would &11 upon this eountry alone. 
Under these circumstances, they had not thought it consistent with 
their duty to adviae the Sovereign to undertake the task. Lend 
Palmerston wound up his statement by menaces of great things to 
be done by the (Government if Prussia and Austria went a step 
further in certain possible directions. The curiously hollow ind 
ill-timed threats were received with loud shouts of derision, ind 
Mr. Disraeli had the whole House with him when he denonneed 
them as spiritless and senseless. He had the House with him when 
he went on to say that judging from the past, he would prefer thit 
the affairs of the country should be -conducted on the principles of 
the Member for Rochdale and the Member for Biimingham. bi thit 
case the consequences might be the same, but the position of Kftg**"^ 
would be more consistent and more dignified. At least these two 
gentlemen would threaten nobody ; at least they would not have told 
Denmark that if she were attacked she would not find herself alone ; ' 
at least they would not have exasperated Germany by declaiming in 
the full Parliament of England against the ** aggravated outrages* ol 
her policy ; at least they would not have lured Denmark on \fj 
delusive counsels and fallacious hopes. 

When in course of time Mr. Disraeli moved a vote of censure, 
Cobden did not let the opportunity slip. The inherent strength 
of his position made his speech even more free than usual fi«n 
bitterness or personality. It was felt that the humiliating break- 
down of the Foreign Office, and the meddling and impotent diplomacj 
of which Lord Palmerston was now the traditional reprvtsentatiTe, 
was a complete justification of the great principles of non-interven- 
tion as he had preached them for a whole generation. For the last 
time, as it was destined to be, he pressed home the old ai^menti 
for taking all reasonable and possible precautions for avoiding 
continental quarrels. "Our country," he said, '* requires peace 
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people think it is very degrading, very base, that an English- 
thonld speak of his country as requiring peace, and as being 
entitled to eigoy its blessings; and if we allude to our enormous 
eommercial and industrial engagements as a reason why we should 
aTond these pretty embroilments, we are told that we are selfish and 
gRurelliiig in our politic& But I say we were very wrong to take 
measores as were calculated to extend our commerce, unless 
prepared to use prudential precautions to keep our varied 
BMDiifacturing and mercantile operations free from the mischiefs 
flf vmeoesaary war. You have in this country engagements of the 
moik extensive and complicated kind. Tou have extended your 
opentions during the last twenty-five years to such a degree, that 
yoa are now actually supporting three times as much as you did 
twoity-five years ago — that is your foreign commerce, and the 
mmii&ctares on which it depends, have grown in a quarter of a 
eentoiy twice as much as they grew in a thousand years before." — 

Lord Bobert Cecil, who followed him in the debate, observed 
awMtirally that though Cobden was about to support the Gbvem- 
Bunt against the vote of censure, his enthusiasm for them was not 
Teij warm. The Member for Rochdale, he said, was about as good 
a fi^end of Her Migesty's Government, as Her Majesty's Government 
had been of the kingdom of Denmark; there was, however, the 
remarkable difference between the two cases, that whereas the 
Goremment gave to Denmark abundance of good words but no 
material aid, the honourable member was about to give the (Govern- 
ment all hie material aid, while he accompanied it with a full doee 
flf what certainly could not be called fair words. When the division 
WW taken, the Government won by a migority of eighteen, but 
Lord FaLmenton must have felt that the policy of Free Trade had, 
amoog many other changes which it had wrought, finaUy taken 
the anpreme eontrol of x>eace and war out of the hands of the old 
territorial ol^uchy. 

CSobden made two other elaborate speeches in the course of the 
eenon. One was introductory of a series of resolutions on a subject 
on which he had long entertained strong views, the great extension of 
Government manufacturing establishments. In this, as in his views 
on the greater subject of Free Trade, Cobden was able to quote the 
illmtrioQB authority of Burke in favour of the principle which he 
waa now advocating, that the (Government should not be allowed to 
mannfartnre for itself any article which could be obtained from 
private prodncere in a competitive market^ The other important 
speech had been made earlier in the session, and carried his views 
of foreign policy into a field where their application was becoming* 
and haa remained, more urgently necessary than it was even in the 
splwre of continental Europe. He moved a resolution to the effect 
that the policy of non-intervention by force of arms in the internal 
politieal affairs of foreign countries, which we profess to observe in 
Europe and America, should also be observed in our intercourse with 
the Empire of China.' What gave special point to the resolution was 
the fact that at this time we were in danger of repeating the same 
▼iolenee and the same impolicy which had worked such confusion in 
China, in forcing intercourse upon the people of Japan. Now, as on 
many occariona before, Cobden showed his sense of the danger that 
the erf for new markets might become as mischievous as the old cry 
fcfr extended dominion. The enormous expansion of manufacturing 
indnatzy had made some of the commercial class as ready to use 
violence in opening fresh fields for the sake of gain, as the aristocracy 
had ever been to use it in satisfying their national pride or military 
ambition. Cobden's demonstration of the perils which lie before us 
on this aide, and he was not ashamed to consider moral as well as 
material perils, still remains as apt and as timely as it was in his 
own day. 

Cobden wrote his longest letters at this time to Mr. Sumner and 
IL Chevalier. 

Character of PresidcDt LiDColn. 

''JSml 7. (To Mr, Sumner,) — You will soon begin to busy your- 
nlvee with the task of President-making. I hope you will re-elect 

^ lUs ezodleot tpeeeh, which was Cobden's last perfnrmanre in the Honne 
off Gooiaions, is to be foond in Hansard, clxxvi., July 22, 1804 ; and in Mr. 
Ito f urt Stisetiim of Sptidut, i. 577. 
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Mr. Lincoln. He is rising in reputation in Europe apart from the 
success of the North. He possesses great moral qualities, which in 
the long-run tell more on the fortunes of the world in these days 
than mere intellect I always thought this want of enlarged 
experience was a disadvantage to him. But he knows his own 
countrymen evidently, and that is the main point And being a 
stranger to the rest of the world, he has the less temptation to 
embark in foreign controversies or quarrels. Nothing shows his 
solid sense more than the pertinacity with which he avoids all 
outside complications. His truthful elevation of character, and his 
somewhat stolid placidity of nature, put it quite beyond the power 
of other governments to fasten a quarrel on him, and inspire the 
fullest confidence in those who are committing themselves to the side 
of the North. I say all this on the assumption that he has irrevoc- 
ably committed himself to ' abolition ' as the result of the war. Any 
compromise on that question would cover your cause with eternal 
infamy, and render the sanguinary civil war with which you have 
desolated the North and South, a useless butchery.* 

The American War. 

"^Midhurst, Aug, 18, 1864. (To Mr. Sumner.)--! still look forward 
with unabated confidence to the triumph of the North. But I begin 
to speculate on the effect which the fsdlure of Grant's campaign may 
have on your politic& Sometimes I speculate on the possibility of your 
imitating the course which political parties often follow here, and that 
your Democrats, who appear to be for peace, may come into power, 
and carry out even more successfully than your party could do the 
policy of war and abolition of slavery. Like Peel in his course on 
Free Trade and Catholic Emancipation, they would have the advant- 
age of being sure of the support of the honest advocates of the policy 
they adopted, even although they were nominally in the ranks of 
their political opponents. What I most dread is your fedling into 
political confusion in the North ! That would be a severe blow to 
the principle of self-government everywhere." 

GaribaldTs Visit to London. 

" May 3, 1864. (To M. Chevalier,)— I thought you were now 
sufficiently acquainted with England not to attach undue importance 
to the Garibaldi affair, in so far as our ministers are concerned.^ 
They of course were only acting a political part in order to catch a 
little of the popularity which for the moment surrounded the 
Italian hero. Tou do not of course suppose that Palmerston enter- 
tains any views in common with Garibaldi It would be difficult 
indeed to show that he has any views at all beyond the wish to hold 
office by flattering the popular passions of the hour. The people 
were quite sincere in the homage they o^ered to the Italian.' They 
believe in his honesty and disinterestedness, and they know him to 
be a good fighter I There is a certain antique picturesqueness about 
the man too which attracts the sight-loving multitude. But there 
are perhaps other reasons why the middle claraes share the enthusiasm 
of the populace. They believe him to be an enemy of the Pope, and 
you know what ardent Protestants we are ! The Dukes and 
Duchesses took possession of Garibaldi to keep him out of the hands 
of the democrats, and when they had finished fating him, they sent 
him straight home to Caprera in a Duke's yacht It was expected 
that he would make a tour in the north of England, and all arrange- 
ments had been made to receive him in Manchester, Newcastle, and 
other placesL But it was feared by his aristocratic acquaintances in 
London that if he went to the provinces he might be talking too 

1 Qaribaldi arrived in England on April 8. The wild entbnsiasm with 
which he was received by the denacat maaaos that ever attended a pro- 
ceaaion in London, made the Government uncomfortable. By some intrigue, 
the great hero of the European Revolution was hurried out of the country 
in the Duke of Sutberland*8 yacht. 

« "XomioH, May 10. (7b Afr. T, B. Potter,)— .... The working people 
in the mctropolia are very proud of their ri'crption of Garibaldi, and those 
of the provinces are hoping for another opportunity of fitting him. 

** When will the maaaos of this country begin to tliink of home politics F 
Our friend Bright observed, aa he gazed from a window in Pariiament Street 
on the tens of thousands that cheered the Italian, * If the people would only 
make a few auch demonstrationa for themselves, we could do something for 
them.' But nothing excc*pt foreign politics seems to occupy the attention of 
the people, pr e a s , or parliament." 
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to go away home, greatly to 
who consider themselyes 
:2pe tIat of oar political game, in which 
2Kz^ifidxs of the down do not act a very 
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J^mL ^ {Ti jr. ChaaUer.y-l am glad to hear that 
mi ir-mhmt^ -Zbsvus- tBt r^tuxoing in good health to Paiia. It 
«iJl^ -aiu Bm»w<»«x^2sisfeeedkctcnL Bat Ihaveheenyegetating 
rsit -Si^ft li i^ Seasion of Parliament^ and have had 
-a snaamn^aBt a> dittant friendii I haTe not jet made up 
xami Tiiaais I mtH leare home for a more aann j region this 
"h -rH ftfpsad en rar heahh and the temperatare of oar 
nmsc I Xf a:e ooosemplate in anj case going to Afirica. 
Ik anrr itt n 1 1 mii j i^r d* to go to Soathem EnropeL Bat I confess 
Z iBcvt 1. p>ac TBpssiszat va making a joamej of a thonaand miles 
L*r hl a. f.'iiLii: zi hea2:h.* 

&• I«w off Bfeekada. 
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A tkmyrtJk, E§q.)— The Blockade Lawa are ahoat 
ac the old Corn Lawsi Sappoae Tom Sayers 
oa the opposite side liTed a abopkeeper with 
habit ci ^j^ltng Tom qaarrels with his 
Kods him a challenge to fight, which is 
a yjwtrful man, aends word to each and every 
iLxx he if going to fig^ the shopkeeper, and 
^;«ftf?>g DO pemn in the street most have 
fi^^rkeeper. ' We hare nothing to do with 
^y*y.isjiaiMf 'and yoa ha;¥e no right to stop oar 



» jzM as gocd on a large aeak as on a small one 
tt for o&e penon. The Tarions goremmenta of 
Wm^'.^^ ioprt Vk& iht chi*f and almost only sapporters of the 
lu-^^K^t laws, sad tt> njckm on earth will be so much injared by 
&«c. xrx V^ tay a word cf their injostice^ The sooner the blockade 
I'j^/w d«t Corn azkd Xarigatkoi laws the better it will be lor all 
SB% aaad for FflglanH in partiealar* 

TbeDaakb War. 

^J^ L (To Vt. Aikwcrtk,)— .... The Ho»a«e of Commons 
is rcauskably pacifie. I hare been nrach struck with the all bat 
«Bhr«!nal CKling among members on both sides against going to war 
oatLis Dudsh qoestion. I really don*t beliere there are fifty men in 
tbt HfAmtj who, if their rcHea were to decide the qaestion, would 
iKiU for war. It is the m^ire remarkable inasmuch aa the press had 
UwB T'sry wariike, and full of threats and braggadocio. There was a 
WfHAffU of the Cabinet quite ready to do anyihimg for popularity. 
Iktt tb^ yK^ay^-m carried such a report of the tone of the House, 
as to ^mAf. the Goremment to do nothing. 

** I MnTi)mU this remarkable change in the temper of the House 
iiwK tbft Crirrjean war to the enormous amount of material interests 
atitoke. 

^W^MTt sporting now at the rate of 160,000,0002. a year, three- 
I^M /Air trvi»; twenty yearn ago. This must have given an immense 
k/npi to the O/fuervattve peace principles of the country. The House 
fj OmrtHf/TtM T^i^nmsnU the wealth of the country tiiough not its 
a9B»b«T«, and I have no doubt the members hear from all the great 
swts of oar e/ymm^rdal shipowning and manufscturing industries 
that the biuT pr^vp«^,tu people there wish to be at peace. This is 
OKA 'A th« Hf'^^rts whi^h we advocates of Free Trade always predicted 
abd d^nbd MM tb«: c/mA^'|n«nce of extended commercial operations. 
BnttJM; fnautMT in wbich the principle is now operating is most 
MUiafkabl^. . « • «* 

**JwUf ffi. ( ^ ) — .... I am glad you liked my last speeches. 
One has u^irt and m'fTH th<; painful impression that it is after all 
mtBK ^jiar*fD talk. I do n^/t iwe how any material improvement in 
poLUc dSuin is p^jssible, so long as this old man at the head can 
WDthve to uae all parties for his own ends. With Gladstone and 



Gibson for his colleagues, and with a tadt eonnivanoe from a sectioa 
of the Tories, there can be no honesty in our party life and litds 
chance for ridding ourselves of the incubus, excepting with the aid 
of Time, which I suppose will enforce a superannuation upon the 
old gentleman some day. 

'* It would have given me very great enjoyment to have visited yos 
at your Highland box, but I go quietly among my children at 
Dunford during the fine weather, for I always feel tmder the liabili^ 
of being induced to leave home for a southern clime in the winta: 
During the Session I see little of my young people, and I resllj 
think it is as healthful as it is pleasant to relax after the turmoil of 
the House and the clubs among the minds of children. I remembflr 
hearing Wakley say in the House when CConnell first showed 
symptoms of giving way, that if he would withdraw from politiis 
and live with lus grandchildren, he might last for ten yeai& Bit 
he died in a twelvemonth." 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

8PKECH AT ROCHDALE. — THS LAND QUBSTIOH. — COBREaPOHDSHG&~ 

LAST DATS AND DEATH. 

In November Cobden went down to Rochdale to make hii annnsl 
speech to Ms constituents. He was not in very good iq»irita when be 
started, and the exertion of travelling and of speaking to an emnmoai 
audience lowered his powers still farther. It was the largest meetisg 
on one floor that he had ever attended. The speech itself is one of hii 
longest^ Mr. Bright, who was absent at Leamington, said that when 
he read it, he marvelled how Cobden could have made such a ipeedi 
when times were so dulL Besides being one of his longest, it is 
perhaps the one that gives the best idea of lus manner, and opens 
the easiest view to his theory of the foreign policy which is proper 
for Great Britain in her existing circumstances. We see in it to 
perfection what Mr. Disraeli commended in him, that enelal art of 
avoiding to drive his arguments to an extremity, which was one of 
the secrets of his singular persuasiveness. 

It was in this speech that he made the memorable dedaiation on 
the Land Question. He had said the year before in the same place : 
that the English peasantry had no parallel on the face of the earth ; 
that there is no other country in ^e world where the peasantry is 
entirely divorced from the land.' He now said : — '* If I were fivs- 
and-twenty or thirty, instead of being unhappily twice that numbar 
of years, I would take Adam Smith in hand — I would not go beyond 
him, I would have no politics in it — I would take Adam Smtth in 
hand, and I would have a League for free trade in land just as we 
had a League for free trade in com. You will find jnat the 
authority in Adam Smith for one as for the other ; and if it 
taken up, as it must be taken up to succeed, not aa a political, iffo- 
lutionaiy. Radical, Chartist notion, but taken up on politiea- 
economical grounds, the agitation would be certain to soceeed.*' 
What it was that he precisely meant by free trade in land he 
more particularly specify. His reference to Adam Smith is 
to show that he contemplated the abolition of entaila and 
artificial means of tying land up in long settlements ; and like sll 
men of sense, he constantly advocated improved £ucilities in te 
machinery of transfer. How much further he waa prepared ta fiH 
we cannot tell ; but there is no evidence that, in Te«giM*^ ad 
Scotland, he was inclined to favour the French system of compalsoiy 
partition, and there is abundant evidence that he waa not Ukdy l» 
sympathize with any of the vague projects for what their anthon cdl 
the nationalisation of the land. On the other hand, it is piobaUs 
that he would have been friendly to the legislative recognition^ not 
only in Ireland but in Great Britain, of the principle of Tenaat 
right. In one of the most effective of lus speeches in the time of the 
Com Law, he insisted upon security of tenure as the first eonditkn 
of prosperity alike to landlord, tenant, and labourer. This aecority 
he expected to find in leases, that should contain none of thosi 

1 A»MdUt, ii S39. November 88, 1864. « Sjmdbw^iLIML 
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imUiitiiL covenants whicli now so constantly hamper the tenant in 
the manner of applying his capital and carrying on his business. 
^ Peihaps he might have been persuaded that leases themselves are 
ibond by the people concerned to be a practical impediment to the 
free movement of capital ; and in this way might have come round 
to sach a form of legislative Tenant Right as would give the security 
«f a lease without involving an inconveniently long duration. How- 
erer this may be, we have as a matter of iaci no complete scheme of 
Cobdefn's views on the English Land Question.^ His solution of the 
^peBdoA of the same name in Ireland, we have already seen (above 
pp. 65y G8, 73). He would give " Ireland to the Irish.'' 

Although the few sentences which concerned a Land League did 
most to startle attention ^ the moment, Cobden's last speech dealt 
mndi more fully with other topics, and covered a very wide space of 
political ground. The exhaustion after such an effort was severe. 
''I should have been well enough," Cobden told Mr. Paulton, "if I 
eould have gone to bed for four and twenty hours after the speech. 
But the next day Mr. Kemp had a reception of two hundred of the 
leading Liberals, and I spent the whole evening in shaking hands 
and incessant talking to relays of friends." The journey home made 
things worse. He was afraid to rest in London, lest he should find 
himsdf compelled by illness to remain there. On the whole, when 
he reached home, he considered that he had escaped tolerably well, 
but he made up his mind that he must never attend another public 
meeting in the winter season. As it was, he found that he had 
suffered more harm than he supposed. Two months after his return 
he gave the following account of himself to Mr. Paulton : — 

*^Jan. 25. — ^I have never before had such a shake. I came back 
from my imprudent trip to the North out of order from top to toe. 
Besides my old foe (which the Doctor here calls ' nervous asthma *), 
from which my breathing was so obstructed that I could hardly 
move a limb, I had an attack of bronchitis, which threatened to 
extend to my lungs, and my stomach was much disordered with 
feverish symptoms. Our little apothecary was very assiduous, and 
I am much better. The asthma has entirely disappeared, and I can 
walk up stairs without any of the old symptoms. But I am thinner, 
and without air or exercise how can any one be well ? I have not 
been out of doors since I returned home. This cold weather keeps 
up the old irritation in my throat, and I am not free from cough. 
In fret what I want is a fortnight of July sunshine. This has been 
the most disagreeable winter I have ever known here. Generally we 
get sunshine in the middle of the day, if even for only two or three 
homSi This year, although the average temperature has not been 
lower than usual, there have been great fluctuations, with much 
moisture and cloudiness. At present the ground \b covered with 
snow of unusual depth. 

** I am deeply obliged to you and Mrs. Paulton for your kind 
iimtation. At present I cannot entertain the idea of going to town. 
I should not be able to attend the House, and in anything like my 
present state of health, home is the only proper place for me. Besides 
there never was a time when so little motive existed to lead a man to 
nm risks of life and health in the fulfilment of his public duties. . . . 
The talk in official circles is that the election is to take place in June. 
That is the season of the year which will suit me best But really 
what right has anybody to pretend to take the burden of affairs of 
state on his shoulders, when he has arrived at an age when he can 
hardly bear the weight of his own infirmities ? I ought to give up 
public life. So nauseous is the present state of parliamentary parties, 
that if I knew the general election would give the old premier a 
x«newed rule, I should secretly pray that Mr. Brett ' would relieve 
me from the task of being a further witness, if not accomplice, to the 
imposture!" 

His time was filled by vigilant observation of affairs, and by his 
trnffciliTig practice of correspondence. The struggle in America oc- 
eupied hw thoughts incessantly, partly because he was looking to the 

* Mr. Thofold Boffen, who had manv oonTemtionB with him on the 
waSD^BcX. mj9 tb*t bj nee trade in land Cobden meant ** the extension of the 
prinetpia of free exchange in all its fulness to landed estates, and the 
nmovdi of all restrictions on its transfer, either Tolnntarily, shoold the 
Ofwuer desire to sell it, or inTolontarily if the owner becomes embarrassed.** — 
Oobden and Modem Political Cfnimon^ chap. iii. p. 89. 

* The present Lord Justice Brett. He was now before the constitaencj of 
Rochdale as the Conservative candidate. 



questions that would remain for adjustment after the war had come 
to an end. One of his last letters to Mr. Sumner touched on this 
point : — 

^^Jan, 11, 1865.— -I agree with a remark in the concluding passage 
of your last letter, that you are fighting the battle of liberalism in 
Europe as well as the battle of freedom in America. It is only 
necessary to observe who are your friends and who your opponents 
in the Old World, to be satisfied that great principles are at stake in 
your terrible conilict But it is not by victories in the field alone that 
you will help the cause of the masses in Europe. End when it may, 
the civil war will, in the eyes of mankind, have conferred quite as 
much * glory,' so far as mere fighting goes, on the South as on the 
North. It is in your superiority in other things that you can alone 
by your example elevate the Old World. I confess I am very 
jealous of your taking a course which seems to hold up our old 
doings as an excuse for your present shortcomings. Hence I was 
sorry to see your republication of the old indictment against us in 
your very able and learned pamphlet. My answer is, that your only 
title to existence as a Republic is that you are supposed to be superior 
to what we were sixty years ago. Had you returned the * Florida ' 
to Bahia without a moment's delay, cashiered the captain of the 
* Wochusett,' and offered to pay for Uie Support of the survivors who 
were dependent on those who were killed or drowned in that wicked 
outrage, your friends would have felt some inches taller here. That 
would have been the true answer to the taunts of our Tory press, and 
not the disinterment of the misdeeds of our Tory Government to show 
that they did something almost as bad as the Federal commander." 

The topic of national expenditure kept its place in lus mind, and 
the plans for the defence of Canada stirred his liveliest disgust He 
expressed hia views in two elaborate letters to Mr. Gladstone, with a 
sort of forlorn hope that they might through him obtain a hearing in 
the Cabinet Excepting Mr. Gladstone himself^ however, and Mr. 
Gibson, there was nobody in the Cabinet who felt the least inclination 
to listen. Even Mr. Gladstone thought that his correspondent did 
less thao justice to the Government, and more than justice to the 
Canadians. Mr. Bright, meanwhile, was working for their views in 
a different direction, insisting on the proposition for which he had 
been fighting ever since the repeal of the Com Law, that nothing 
good could be done until the representation was improved. H< 
began the new year with a powerful speech at Birmingham, to 
Cobden's great satisfaction : — 

"Jan. 16. (To Mr. Bright.)^! see your meeting at Birmingham 
is fixed. You will, I suppose, have something to say about Reform. 
What is wanted is to slay and bury those delusive projects which 
have of late owed their existence to men who wish to mystify the 
simple question of principle, and lead the public astray after crochety 
details of their own. Of these Lord Grey and Buxton are the most 
notable. But I suppose you are aware that Stuart Mill has endorsed 
Hare's incomprehensible scheme. It is a pity that Mill, who on the 
whole is so admirable in his sympathies and tendencies, should give 
hiB sanction to these novelties. (I got a letter the other day from 
an old Leaguer in Australia, saying that the Protectionists there are 
quoting Mill to justify a young community in resorting for a time 
to Protection.) It has always appeared to me that the best way to 
meet the wishes of those who honestly fear that particular classes or 
bodies of the community may be unrepresented, is to make the 
electoral districts as diversified as possible. With this view I would 
allow each constituency to return one representative. Thus, for 
instance, if Birmingham had six members, they should be elected by 
six wards. This would give every section of the community the 
opportimity of suiting itself. The idea of giving representation to 
minorities is an absurdity. It strikes at the very foundations of 
representative government by majorities. It ignores the fact that 
opinion is always represented by minorities as well as miyoritieB, or 
why should there be party divisions at all? ^ 

» The last letter that Cobden wrote was on this subject. It was addressed 
a week before his death (March 22, 1865) to Bir. T. B. Potter, who had 
sent bun a letter from Mr. Biill :— ** EverytWng from him is entitled to 
respectful consideration. But I confess, after the best attention to the 
proposed representation of minorities which I can give it, I am so stupid 
as to fail to see its merits. He speaks of 60,000 electors having to elect 
five members, and that 30,000 may elect them all, and to obvUte this he 
would give the 20,000 minority two votes. But I would give only one 
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^Jan, 22. {To Mr. Bright.) — I hope you have returned safely home, 
and if you are well after your double effort at Birmingham, I congratu- 
late you on your bronchial organization. I was satisfied and pleased 
with your speech in the Town HalL I think you took a very wise 
coarse in using the language of warning to those ruling factions who 
are alone responsible for the present state of the Reform question. 
Not that it will have the desired effect in that quarter, where nothing 
but fear of something worse happening ever leads to the concession 
of any reform. Unfortunately, in the case of the proposed change 
in the representation, involving, as our privileged classes believe, the 
destruction of their privileges, nothing worse than this spectre can 
be presented to their imagination ; and they will contend against a 
measure which would make the people the depository of political 
power in this country, as they would against a revolution of the old 
French modeL But you have done your duty in introducing to them 
the five or six millions who may at any time set their eyes on the 
portals of the constitution with a demand for admittance which could 
not be resisted ; and you have given them this warning in language 
with which no one, however fastidious, can quarrel, and yet which 
nobody can fail to understand. But, after idl, I sometimes think 
that we almost lend ourselves to an imposture in argiiing on these 
matters, as though we believed we were appealing to a tribunal 
which could be swayed by appeals to reason and the principles of 
justice." 

Whilst he was in this mood of discouragement, he received a letter 
from Mr. Gladstone, written (Feb. 10) on behalf of the Government 
and by desire of Lord Palmerston, offering him the office of Chairman 
of the Board of Audit It was proposed to reconstitute the Board} 
and to strengthen and raise the position of its head ; the Comptrol- 
lenhip of the Exchequer was to be united to the Chair of the Board 
of Audit ; and the salary was to be raised to 2,000Z. a year. Although 
the duties of the office, Mr. Gladstone said, would require very high 
qualities for their proper discharge, they would not be very laborious. 
The tender of such an office was not to be taken as an adequate 
acknowledgment of his distinguished and long continued public 
services, but it was the highest civil office which the Government 
bad it in their power to give. After taking a couple of days to think 
over the proposal, though probably his decision was made at once, 
Cobden declined it : — 

''Midhurst, J«6. 18, 1866. 

''Mt dear Mr. Gladstons, 
** I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter written on 
behalf of the Government, offering in the kindest terms to place at 
my option the post of Chairman of the Board of Audit, about to be 
vacated by Mr. Romilly. Owing to the state of my health, I am 
precluded from taking any office which involves the performance of 
stated duties at all seasons of the year, or leaves a sense of responsi- 
bility for the fulfilment of those duties by others. I have for some 
time been liable to recurring attacks, during certain conditions of the 
atmosphere, of what medical authorities call nervous asthma. While 
giving me no pain, it disqualifies me for active exertion during its 
visitations, and I am certain of exemption from it only in warm 
weather. I cannot live in London during the season of fog and 
frost Here there are good and sufficient reasons why I should for 
the rest of my days be exempt from the cares of salaried official life. 
But were my case different, still, while sensible of the kind intentions 
which prompted the offer, it would assuredly not be consulting my 
welfare to place me in the post in question, with my known views 
respecting the nature of our finance. Believing, as I do, that while 
the income of the Government is derived in a greater proportion 

vote to curb elector, and one rcpreffentfitive to each coDstitaency. Instead 
of the 50,000 returning five in a lump, I woald have five constitnencies of 
10,000, each returning one member. Tliua, if the metropolis, for example, 
were entitled, with a fair distribution of electoral power, to 40 votes, I 
would divide it into 40 districts or wards, each to return one member ; and 
in this way every class and every variety of opinion would have a chance 
of a fair n^presentation. Belgravia, Marylebono, St. James's, St. Gileses, 
Whitechapcl, Spitalfields, &c., would each and all have their members. I 
doQ*t know any oetter plan for giving all opinions a chance of being heard ; 
•ad, after all, it is opinions that are to be represented. lif the minority 
have a faith that their opinions, and not those of the majority, are the true 
ones, then let them agitate and diw^uss until their principles are in the 
Moeodant. This b the motive for political action and the healthy agitation 
off public life." 



than in any other country from the taxation of the humblest 
its expenditure is to the last degree wasteful and indefensiblei it 
would be almost a penal appointment to consign me for the remainder 
of my life to the task of passively auditing our finance accounts I 
fear my health would sicken and my days be shortened by the 
nauseous ordeaL It will be better that I retain my seat in Parliament 
as long as I am able in any tolerable degree to perform its dutiei» 
where I have at least the opportimity of protesting, however unavail- 
ingly, against the (Government expenditure. But I am wandering 
from the text of your kind letter, for which I heartily thank yon, 
especially for the postscript,^ and I remain, 

** Very truly yours, 

"Richard Ck>BDEH.* 

In acknowledging the letter, Mr. Gladstone expressed his sails- 
fjEu^tion that Cobden so clearly appreciated the spirit in which the 
offer had been made by the Government, and especially by Lord 
Palmerston. He went on to add that he did not think the most 
faithful discharge of the duties of the office would have made the 
incumbent of it in any sense whatever responsible for the expen- 
diture of the country, or would even have brought it before him in 
any marked manner in the career of ordinary duty. None of 
Cobden's friends have ever doubted the propriety of his dedsion, 
though it is within the range of possibility that if it had been 
otherwise his days might have been prolonged. 

At this time Mr. Bright wrote to him (Feb. 23), saying that Mr. 
Seymour Fitzgerald was to talk on Canadian Fortifications some day 
soon. *' I wish," Mr. Bright said, " that you could be in the House 
when he comes on. You understand the details of the question 
better than any other man in the House, and I think yon could 
knock over the stupid proposition to spend English money in 
fortifications at Quebec. I shall probably say something if you sie 
not there, but I hope the matter may not be debated till you are in 
town." A week later, Cobden received the last letter that he was 
destined to have from his friend. It was a note (March 3), saying by 
what train Mr. Bright would come down to Midhurst on the follow- 
ing afternoon. Cobden now occasionally ventured oat into the air 
during the middle of the day, and he and Mr. Bright took easy walks 
together on the terrace at Dunford or in the lanes. Gn one occasion, 
looking in the direction of the church, Cobden said, ^ My boy is 
buried there, and it will not be long before I am there with him.*' 
It was, indeed, little more than a month. 

Three final letters belong to this date : — 

" Feb. 23. {To Mr. T. B. Potter.)^! have forwarded Lord ^'i 

letter to Mr. Gk)ldwin Smith. I observe that he assigns as the main 
cause for the hostility of the ruling class (for the masses we know are 
on the other side) to the North to the fact that the Americans have 
(previous to the war as well as since) shown a disposition to go to 
war with us. This is the old indictment, and I have but one answer 
to it The United States maintained previous to the outbreak of the 
Civil War an army of 17,000 men and a navy of 7,000, and for ten 
years previous had never commissioned a line-of-battle ship. Yet in 
her dealings with England and Europe, with their standing aimiei 
of half a million of men, and their navies of scores of line-of-batUe 
ships, the United States carried, we are told, matters with a high 
hand 1 Was there ever a stronger admission of the superiority of 
moral force and of republicanism ? When a Bobadil or a Drawcansir 
ia represented on the stage, he is always armed to the teeth. But here 
you have an unarmed nation bullying great military and naval 
powers. Would to Heaven that Fiance, Russia, Austria, Knglsnd, 
Italy, and Prussia would follow this fashion of bullying 1 . . . . 

"• What Ib running in Lord 's head is the common iSdlacy off 

confounding the language of certain newspapers and parties in 
America with the acts of the Government Is it fair to foiget that 
there are nearly two millions of persons who were bom in Ireland 
living in the United States, and perhaps as many more the offspring 
of Irish parents, all of whom are animated with the most intense 
hatred towards England ? New York city alone at the last censos 
had 260,000 Irish, actually more than the population of Dublin in 
1851, thus making New York the greatest Irish city in the worid. 

1 The postscript was to the effect that if he were disposed to talk tks 
matter over, Bir. Gladatone was at hii aerrioe. 
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These people have their newspapers, their orators, and they have 
Totes. Considering how demonstrative they are, it is not wonderful 
that their voices are heard at every period of excitement But what 
shall be said of the fairness of those Englishmen, who, knowing that 
the misery and depopulation of Ireland has sprung from centuries of 
opfpression and outrageous injustice on the part of England, follow 
iStkb Irish to America, and instead of frankly acknowledging that they 
have grounds of resentment towards us, fasten their quarrel on the 
Americans who have given them an asylum I 

''Shall I confess the thought that troubles me in connexion with 
this sabject ? I have seen with disgust the altered tone with which 
America has been treated since she was believed to have committed 
■oidide or something like it. In our diplomacy, our press, and with 
our public speakers, all hastened to kick the dead lion. Now in a 
few months everybody will know that the North will triumph, and 
what troubles me is lest I should live to see our ruling class — which 
can understand and respect power better than any other class — grovel 
OEQce morCy and more basely than before, to the giant of democracy. 
ThiB would not only inspire me with disgust and indignation, but 
with ihame and humiliation. I think I see signs that it is coming. 
The Timn is less insolent and Lord Palmerston is more civil.'' 

^Mvarck 16. (To Mr. Bright)—! have read through the whole of 
the debate on Monday. The alteration of tone is very remarkable. 
It is dear that the homage which was refused to justice and humanity 
will be freely given to success. No part of your speech was to me 
more acceptable than where you threw in the parenthetical reflection 
that the sacrifices of the North were not to put Bourbons on the 
throne of Fiance or to keep the Turk in Europe. Still, do not let 
na deceive onieelves. There will be a back reckoning. It is all 
very well to talk of future peace and goodwill, but the Americans 
will feel that they have a substantial wrong to redress with this 
country. In international law (if there be such a thing) a nation 
is a unit, and the whole is responsible to another people for the acts 
of its individuals. Parties will firom this moment be looking for 
political capital in America to the resentment everywhere felt 
against onr shipbuilders and merchants. There is not an aspirant 
for the presidency, even including our dear friend Sumner, who will 
not be ready to take the stump on the ground of 'indemnity to 
American citizens for losses by the Alabama^ I will trust none of 
their leading politicians except Lincoln, whose political life closes 
with his next term. 

" Now the money question is really the smallest part of the issue 
between the two countries arising out of the experience we have had 
of the present atate of international maritime law, (md the interest 
we have, beyond all other countries in altering it But where is the 
itateamanahip to deal with the problem, when nobody seems to look 
beyond the exigencies of the next twenty-four hours ? I feel confi- 
dent there can never be a war between us and America. The mass 
of the people here must every day feel that they have a far higher 
stake in the United States than in the country of their birth. 

" I was glad you brought out so clearly the homestead law. When 
it is lurly driven home to the apprehension of our dull landless 
millioni that the people of the United States hold the largest and 
richest unoccupied domain in the world, not for great feudal mono- 
polists like the Demidoffs or the Sutherlands, not even for the 
exclusive use of American citizens, but in trust for the landless 
millions aforesaid, to every one of whom is offered a farm as large as 
he can cultivate, and a vote six months after his settlement (which is 
the rule in the West), it will be impossible to marshal in hostile 
array the masses of this country against that people. But thoufjh 
the governing classes will not be able to involve us in war, they will, 
I think, if they continue to hold their present rule in this country 
bring on ns some great humiliation from America, which never 
could happen if the people as a whole controlled the politics of 
the State." 

"* March 20. (To Colonel Cb/c)— The most interesting debate of 

the session hitherto has been on Canadian affairs. This is a subject 

of increasing interest, and the projected confederation of the British 

Vcsth Ammcan colonies will bring it into great prominence this 

■■■oil. It seems to be generally accepted here as a desirable change, 

^MMgh I fail to discover any immediate interest which the British 

pvl^have in the matter. There is .no proposal to relieve us from 



the expense and risk of pretending to defend those colonies from the 
United States — a task which, by the way, everybody admits to be 
beyond our power. Then I cannot see what substantial interest the 
British people have in the connexion to compensate them for 
guaranteeing three or four millions of North Americans living in 
Canada, &c, against another community of Americans living in their 
neighbourhood. We are told indeed of the ' loyalty ' of the Canadians ; 
but this is an ironical term to apply to people who neither pay onr 
taxes nor obey our laws, nor hold themselves liable to fight onr 
battles, who would repudiate our right to the sovereignty over aa 
acre of their territory, and who claim the right of imposing their own 
customs duties, even to the exclusion of our manufactures. We are 
two peoples to all intents and purposes, and it is a perilous delusion 
to both parties to attempt to keep up a sham connection and depen- 
dence which will snap asunder if it should ever be put to the strain 
of stem reality. It is all very well for our Cockney newspapers to 
talk of defending Canada at all hazards. It would be just as possible 
for the United States to sustain Yorkshire in a war with England, as 
for us to enable Canada to contend against the United States. It is 
simply an impossibility. Nor must we forget that the only serious 
danger of a quarrel between those two neighbours arises firom the 
connexion of Canada with this country; In my opinion it is for the 
interest of both that we should as speedily as possible sever the 
political thread by which we are as communities connected, and leave 
the individuals on both sides to cultivate the relations of commeioe 
and friendly intercourse as with other nations. I have felt an interest 
in this confederation scheme, because I thought it was a step in the 
direction of an amicable separation. I am afraid from the last tele- 
grams that there may be some difficulty, either in your province or 
in Lower Canada, in carrying out the project. Whatever may be thf 
wish of the colonies will meet with the concurrence of our Govern* 
ment and Parliament. We have recognised their right to control 
their own fate, even to the point of asserting their independence 
whenever they think fit, and which we know to be only a question of 
time. All this makes our present responsible position towards them 
truly one-sided and ridiculous. There seems to be something like a 
dead-lock in the political machinery of the Canadas which has driven 
their leading statesmen into the measure of confederation. I suspect 
that there has been some demoralization and corruption in that 
quarter, and that it is in part an effort to purify the political system 
by letting in new blood. There is also, I thhik, an inherent weak- 
ness in the parody of our old English constitution which is performed 
on the miniature scenes of the colonial capitals, with their speeches 
from the throne, votes of confidence, appeals to the country, changes 
of ministry, &c., and all about such trumpery issues that the game at 
last becomes ridiculous in the eyes of both spectators and actors.** 

A few days after Mr. Bright had left him, Cobden found bitnifftlf 
unable to resist the desire to take a part in the discussion on the 
Canadian Fortifications, and on the 21st of March, in bitter weather, 
he travelled up to London, accompanied by Mrs. Cobden and his 
second daughter. Instead of going as usual to the house of Mr. 
Paulton or some other friend, he had taken lodgings in Suffolk 
Street ; it was close to the Athenaeum, and as near as he could get 
to the House of Commons. On his arrival at his journey's end, after 
writing a few letters, according to his indefatigable custom, he was 
immediately prostrated by an attack of asthma. He lay through 
the bleak days watching the smoke blown from the chinmeys of the 
houses opposite, and vainly hoping that the wind would change its 
quarter from the merciless east At the end of a week he seemed 
convalescent, and was allowed to see one or two friends. The 
apparent recovery only lasted a few hours, and was followed by a 
sharper attack than before. For a day or two his wife and daughtei 
watched with painful alternations of hope and fear. On the 1st of 
April the asthma became congestive, and bronchitis supervened. It 
was now evident that he would not recover. He was able to make 
his will, and occasionally to say a few words to those who were 
watching by his bedside. 

Mr. Bri^'ht called in the evening, but was not allowed to see him. 
Early the next moniing (Sunday, -April 2) he called again ; and as 
all chance of a rally ha<l now vanished, he took his place by the side 
of the dying man. One other friend was in the room, Mr. Qeoige 
Moffatt, whose intimacy with Cobden had been long and sincem 
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They saw tliat his end was very close. As the bells of St Martin's 
Church were ringing for the moming^ service, the mists of death 
began to settle heavily on his brow, and his ardent, conrageons, and 
brotherly spirit soon passed tranquilly away. Many tears were shed 
in homes where Cobden's name was revered and loved when the 
tidings that he was dead reached them. 

At the time of his death he was within two months of the com- 
pletion of his sixty-first year. One afternoon in the summer of 
1856, he and a friend took it into their heads, as there was nothing 
of importance going on in the House, to stroll into the Abbey. EUs 
friend had never been inside before, as he confessed that he had 
never been inside St Paul's Cathedral, though he had passed it every 
day of his life for fifteen years. They strolled about among the 
monuments for a couple of hours, and the natural remark fell from 
his companion that perhaps one day the name of Cobden too would 
figure among the heroes. '* I hope not," said Cobden, " I hope not 
My spirit could not rest in peace among these men of war. No, no, 
cathedrals are not meant to contain the remains of such men as 
Bright and me." He was buried by the side of his son in the little 
churchyard at Lavington, on the slope of the hill among the pine 
woods. A large concourse gathered round his grave, some of them 
illustrious, others of them obscure, some his companions in past 
victories, others his fellow-workers in causes that still seem forlorn ; 
bat all bound together for the moment in attachment to the memory 
of a firank and cordial friend, and a clear-sighted and fedthful citizen. 

'' Before we left the house," Mr. Bright has told us, "' standing by 
me and leaning on the coffin, was his sorrowing daughter, one whose 
attachment to her father seems to have been a passion scarcely 
equalled among daughters. She said, *• My father used to like me 
very much to read to him the Sermon on the Mount' His own life 
was to a large extent — I speak it with reverence and with hesitation 
— a sermon based upon that best, that greatest of all sermons. His 
was a life of perpetual self-sacrifice." 

On the day after Cobden's death, when the House of Commons 
met, the Prime Minister commemorated the loss which they had all 
sustained in a few kindly sentences. It was reserved for Mr. Disraeli 
'to strike a deeper note. " There is this consolation," he said, '* re- 
maining to us when we remember our unequalled and irreparable 
losses, that these great men are not altogether lost to us, that their 
words will be often quoted in this House, that their examples will 
often be referred to and appealed to, and that even their expressions 
may form a part of our discussions. There are, indeed, I may say, 
some members of Parliament, who though they may not be present, 
are still members of this House, are independent of dissolutions, of 
the caprices of constituencies, and even of the course of time. I 
think that Mr. Cobden was one of these men." 

While the House was still under an impression from these words 
which was almost religious, Mr. Bright, yielding to a marked and 
silent expectation, rose and tried to say how every expression of 
sympathy that he had heard had been most grateful to his heart 
^ But the time," he went on in broken accents, *' which has elapsed 
since in my presence the manliest and gentlest spirit that ever 
quitted or tenanted a human form took its flight is so short, that I 
dare not even attempt to give utterance to the feelings by which I 
am oppressed. I shall leave to some calmer moment when I may 
have an opportunity of speaking before some portion of my country- 
men the lesson which I think may be learned from the life and 
character of my friend. I have only to say that after twenty years 
of most intimate and almost brotherly friendship, I little knew how 
much I loved him until I had lost him.*' As Homer says of Nestor 
and Ulysses, so of these two it may be said that they never spoke 
diversely either in the assembly or in the council, but were always of 
one mind, and together ad\'i8ed the English with understanding and 
with counsel how all might be for the best 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



CONCLUSION. 



A CHARACTER like that of Cobden calls for no elaborate attempt at 
analysis. In motive and purpose he was the most candid and direct 
of mankind. Though he was amply endowed with that practical 
wisdom which Aristotle describes as the first quality of the man who 
meddles with government, all his aims, his sympathies, his maxims 
were as open and transparent as the day. Nobody could be more 
free from the spirit of Machiavellian calculation. He had in a foU 
measure the gift of tact, but it came from innate considerateneas and 
good feeling, and not either from social art or from hidden subtle^ 
of nature. Of Cobden's qualities as a public man enough baa been 
said already.^ Some of his private traits may well be lecord e d 
beside them. 

It is easy to know how a nature ao open and expansive would win 
the attachment of friends. In his own house, where public men do 
not always seek the popularity that is the very breath of their nostrils 
abroad, he was tender, solicitous, forbearing, never exacting. Most 
of his preparation for speeches and pamphlets was done amid the 
bustle of a yoimg household, and he preferred to work amid the 
sociable play of his little children. His thoroughly pleasant and 
genial temper made him treat everybody who approached him as 
a friend. Few men have attracted friends of such widely dififerent 
type. The hard-headed man of business and the fastidious man of 
letters were equally touched by the interest of his conversation and 
the charm of his character. There must have been something 
remarkable about one who won the admiration of Prosper Mdrim^, 
and the cordial friendship of Mr. Goldwin Smith, and the devoted 
service of strenuous practical men like Mr. Slagg and Mr. Thomasson. 
His exceeding amiability was not insipid. He was never bitter, but 
he knew how to hit hard, and if a friend did wrong and public 
mischief came of it, Cobden did not shrink from the duty of dealxng 
faithfully with him. We have seen with what vigour he denoanoed 
the doings of Sir John Bowring in China, and the supposed ba^- 
slidings of Sir William Molesworth in the Cabinet 

He usually extended his good-nature even to the busy-bodies who 
pester public men with profitless correspondence. When strangen 
who wrote to him committed the absurd offence of subscribing to 
their letters a hieroglyphic that no one could read, he only said to 
them in reply that it was a pity that some system of rewards and 
punishments could not be devised to make people at least sign their 
own names plainly. It was very seldom that he allowed himself to 
be provoked into dealing a blow to the impertinence which used to 
protest against his un-English conduct, his want of patriotism, and 
. the other cries of that stupid party which is not by any means 
exclusively composed of Tories. Old soldiers in the army of the 
League especially were apt to suppose that this accident gave them 
a right to lecture him. One of them, an entire stranger to Cobden, 
wrote a vehement protest against his un-English conduct in siding 
with the North in the American war, and justified his remonstrance 
by the fact that he had once belonged to the Anti-Com-Law League. 
" Permit me to say," said Cobden, " that you must have been out of 
place in our ranks, for no one can be a consistent enemy of monopoly, 
who does not tolerate an honest difference of opinion on every 
question. Your note is a laughable assumption of superiority and 
authority, where I can recognize neither." ' 

It was his fortune to be engaged in incessant conflict all through 
his life, and we have had occasion to mark the dauntless buoyancy 
with which he sprung time after time down to the very end into the 
breach, and waged his active battle almost single-handed against 
Lord Palmerston and his immovable host What makes it the more 
admirable is that Cobden was not by nature inclined to this ceaseless 
attitude of oppugnancy.* There is a story that, going down to tbe 
House on one of these occasions, he said to his companion, ^ I hate 
having to beard in this way hundreds of well-meaning wrong-headed 
people, and to face the look of rage with which they regard me. I 
had a thousand times rather not have to do it, but it must be done." 
Even in his sharpest speeches we are conscious of a sentiment of this 
1 See above, chapter viii. * November 12, 1864. 
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kind. He was niiBpariiig in the trenchancy of his argument, but he 
nerer sought to hurt indiyiduals, not even Lord Palmerston. "I 
believe he is perfectly sincere," Cobden said, *< for the longer I live, 
tlie more I believe in men's sincerity." There could be no better 
ogn of a pure and generous character, than that so honourable a 
eonvictlon as this should have been the lesson of his experience. 

Cobden^s conversation, like his public addresses, was simple, 
leMonable, devoid of striking figures of speech, but bright, eager, 
■nd 6aq[Maisive ; and, as M^rim^ said,^ it was the outcome of an 
extramely interesting mind, and unlike English conversation in 
being quite free from commonplaces. On religious questions he was 
te the most part silent When he was in the country, he went to 
dnaeh like other people. All his personal habits were in the 
V^^«fc degree simple and frugal He was indifferent to the pleasures 
of the table, he did not care to acquire fine things of any kind, and 
bt had none of the passion of the collector. Politics were the one 
eoomianding interest of his life. 

But it is well once more to note that what Cobden talked about 
and eared for was real politics, not the game of party. Politics in 
bia aenae meant the large workings of policy, not the manosuvres of 
memben of Parliament When the newspaper was unfolded in the 
mornings that furnished him and his friends or his guests with topics 
for the day. Events all over the world were deliberately discussed 
to wide and definite general principles ; their bearings 
worked out in the light of what Cobden conceived to be the 
great •fonAmii»ftl and social movements of the world. This is what 
makes a real school in politics. It was in the same spirit that 
Oobden read books and talked with bookish men. His point of view 
was alwajTS aetoal, not in the sense of the vulgar practical man, but 
social and pdliticaL When he read a book, he read it as all reading 
should be donoi with a view to life and practice, and not in the 
way of refined self-indulgence. The lAfe of Eliot made him think 
of the state of the franchise in those old times, and Motley's History 
qf ike Neiktrlandi, which interested him greatly, suggested to him 
that Qneen Elizabeth carried her aversion to European crusading in 
the Palmentonian sense almost too far. To the Ilyssus we may 
eonfess that Cobden was a little unjust, but the point of his good- 
humoured sarcasm has been much misrepresented. He was, he said 
in his last speech, a great advocate of culture of every kind. What 
he sought was that young men should be led to add to classical 
leaning a great knowledge of modem affiedrs and the habits of 
serious political thought about their own time.' 

His own industry in acquiring the knowledge that was necessary 
for his purpose was enormous. His pamphlets show his appetite for 
blue-books, and as with other sensible men it was an appetite which 
led him not- merely to swallow but to digest and assimilate. He was 
a constant student of Hansard^ and for one who seeks for purposes 
of action or controversy to make himself well versed in the political 
transactions of the present century, there is no book so wdl worth 
the labour of ransacking. Cobden was never afraid of labour that 
he thought would be useful; he cheerfully undertook even the 
drudgery of translation, and that too in a case where he did not in 
heart expect to make any important mark on opinion.' 



People have often wondered how it was that a man who showed so 
remarkable a capacity for understanding public business, should have 
made so little of a success of his own affairs. The same question might 
be asked of Burke and of Pitt, both of them economists and financiers 

1 See Above, p. 98. 

* Tbe pMnge was prompted by a little slip in a leading article in the 
nmts, wbioh had made one of the greatest of Amerioan rivers ran uphill a 
great number of miles into another river, and then these two onitM (the 
watsrs of which are nerer blended at all) were made to flow into a third 
river, into which, as it happens, neither of them poors a dr^. How pre- 
posterooa, said Oobdeo, that yoonc gentlemen who know all aboat the 
geooaphy of andent Greece, shoold be unable, if asked to point out Ohicago 
on the men, to go within a thousand miles of it. ** When I was'at Athcais,** 
he ssid, * I sdlied out one summer morning to see the f ar-ftuned river, the 
Ilyssoa. and after walking for some hundred yards ud what appeared to be 
tbe bed of a winter torrent, I came up to a number oi Athenian laundresses 
and I found th^ had dammed up this far-famed cLusie river, and that they 
ware using everv drop of water for their linen and such sanitary purposes. 
I mj, why should not the young gentlemen who are taught all aoout the 
geography of the Ilyssus know something about the geography of the 
iOssiai^i, the Ohio, and the Ifissouri ? "-^mscAm, ii. 86i. 

< In 1658 he truslsted M. Chevalier's pamphlet on Gold. 



of the first order, yet both of whom allowed their private afiairs to 
fall into embarrassment and ruin. One obvious answer is that their 
minds were too much absorbed in public interests to have any room 
left for that close attention to private interests which must alwajrsbe 
required to raise a poor man into prosperity. Cobden, it is true, 
deliberately attempted material success, and did not attempt it with 
prudence. The failure was in fact due to the very qualities which 
made him successful in larger affairs. His penetration shows to a 
man of this kind ways in which money may be made, and his energy 
naturally incites him to try to make it Cobden was penetrating^ 
energetic, and sanguine. " The records of unfortunate commerce, "as 
Mr. Bagehot said, ^' abound in instances of men who have been ubp 
successful, because they had great mind, great energy, and great hope^ 
but had not money in proportion." 

One obvious criticism on Cobden's work, and it has often been 
made, is that he was expecting the arrival of a great social reform 
from the mere increase and more equal distribution of material 
wealth. He ought to have known, they say, that what our sodetj 
needs is the diffusion of intellectual li^t and the fire of a higher 
morality. It is even said by some that Free Trade has done harm 
rather than good, because it has flooded the country with wealth 
which men have never been properly taught how to use. In other 
words, material progress has been out of all proportion to moral 
progress. 

Now nobody had better reason to know this than Cobden. The 
perpetual chagrin of his life was the obstinate refusal of those on 
whom he had helped to shower wealth and plenty to hear what he 
had to say on the social ideas to which their wealth should lead. At 
last he was obliged to say to himself, as he wrote to a friend: 
*^ Nations bave not yet learnt to bear prosperity, liberty, and peace. 
They will learn it in a higher state of civilization. We think we 
are the models for posterity, when we are little better than beaooni 
to help it to avoid the rocks and quicksands." 

« When I come here,'' he wrote to Mr. Haigreaves from Dunford, 
" to ramble alone in Hie fields and to think, I am impressed with 
the aspect of our political and social relations. We have the spirit of 
feudalism rife and rampant in the midst of the antagonistic develop- 
ment of the age of Watt, Arkwright, and Stephenson ! Nay, feudalism 
is every day more and more in the ascendant in political and social 
life. So great is its power and prestige that it draws to it the sup- 
port and homage of even those who are the natural leaders of tbe 
newer and better civilization. Manufacturers and merchants as a 
rule seem only to desire riches that they may be enabled to prostrate 
themselves at the feet of feudalism. How is this to end? And 
whither are we tending in both our domestic and foreign relations ? 
Can we hope to avoid collisions at home or wars abroad whilst 
all the tendencies are to throw power and influence into the wrong 
scale!" * 

He had begun life with the idea that the great manufacturers and 
merchants of England should aspire to that high directing position 
which had raised the Medici, Uie Fuggers, and the De Witts to a 
level with the sovereign princes of the earth.' At the end he still 
thought that no other class possessed wealth and influence enough 
to counteract the feudal class.' Through all his public course Cobden 
did his best to moralize this great class ; to raise its self-respect and 
its consciousness of its own dignity and power. Like every one else, 
he could only work within his own limits. It is too soon yet to say 
how our feudal society will ultimately be recast So Deut, plutocracy 
shows a very slight gain upon aristocracy, of which it remains, as 
Cobden so constantly deplored, an imitation, and a very bad imitation. 
The political exdusiveness of the oligarchy has been thoroughly 
broken down since Cobden's day. It seems, however, as if the 
preponderance of power were inevitably destined not for the middle 
class, as he believed, but for the workmen. 

For this future r^me Cobden's work was the best preparation. 
He conceived a certain measure of material prosperity, generally 
diffused, to be an indispensable instrument of social well-being. For 
England, as with admirable foresight he laid down in his first pamphlet 
in 1835, the cardinal fact is the existence of the United States — its 



^ lb Mr, Hargrtmu, April 10, 1863. 

s See above, p. IIS. 



s See above, p. 10. 
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industrial competitioii and its democratic example. This has trans- 
formed the conditions of policy. This is wliat warns English 
•tatesmen to set their honse in order. For a country in our position, 
to keep the standard of living at its right level, free access to 
the means of subsistence and the material of industry was the 
first essential Thrift in government and wise administration of 
private capital have become equally momentous in presence of the 
rising world around us. To abstain from intervention in the affairs 
of other nations is not only recommended by economic prudence, but 
is the only condition on which proper attention can be paid to the 
moral and social necessities at home. Let us not, then, tax Cobden 
with failing to do the work of the social moralist It is Ids policy 
which gives to the social reformer a foothold. He accepted the task 
which, from the special requirements of the time, it fell to him to 
do, and it is both unjust and ungrateful to call him narrow for 
not performing the tasks of others as well as his own. 

It was his view of policy as a whole, connected with the movement 
of wealth and industry all over the world, that distinguished Cobden 
and his allies from the Philosophic Radicals, who had been expected 
to form so great and powerful a school in the reformed Parliament^ 
Hume had anticipated him in attacking expenditure, and Mr. Roebuck 
in preaching self-government in the coloniea It was not until 
Betrenchment and Colonial Policy were placed in their true relation 
to the new and vast expansion of commerce and the growth of popu- 1 
lation, that any considerable number of people accepted them. The 
Radical party only became effective when it had connected its 
prindples wi^ economic fftcts. The different points of view of the 
Manchester School and of the Philosophic Radicals was illustrated in 

1 See Mr. MtlTf Autobiography, lM-190. 



Mr. Mill's opposition to the alterations which Cobden had advocated 
in international maritime law. Mr. Mill argued that the best wiqr 
of stopping wars is to make them as onerous as possible to tiia 
citizens of the country concerned, and therefore that to proted die 
goods of the merchants of a belligerent country is to give them 
motive the less for hindering their Qovemment from w"fcViwg 
With all reverence for the ever admirable author of this 
it must be pronounced to be abstract and unreal, when 
with Cobden's. You are not likely to prevent the practiea oC 
Cobden contended, but what you can do is to make it leas 
to the interests and the security of great populations. An 
of this kind rests on a more solid basis, and suggests a wider 
prehension of actual fietcts. In the same way he tranflJated ^b/b 
revolutionary watchword of the Fraternity of Peoplea into ^ 
language of common sense and practice, and the international moA' 
ment as interpreted by him became an instrument for p i m mvlu g as 
well as improving European order. He was justified in icgaidiag 
his principles as the true Conservatism of modem sodetiea 

Qreat economic and social forces flow with a tidal sweep over 
communities that are only half-conscious of that which is be&Uii^ 
them. Wise statesmen are those who foresee what time is liini 
bringing, and endeavour to shape institutions and to mould meoli 
thought and purpose in accordance with the >change that is sflentlj 
surrounding them. To this type Cobden by his character and h^ 
influence belonged. Hence, amid the ooazse strife and blind jraiinin 
of the casual feu^tions of the day, his name will stand ooufieaoudj 
out as a good servant of the Commonwealth, and be loa^g lield in 
grateful memory. 



THE END. 
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